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Students are silhouetted by a setting summer . 

sun as they cross the bridge near the Ake 
pond. As summer faded and fall began, — 
students and faculty prepared to settle in to | ° 
the first year under President Jerry — 
Anderson. As we crossed into the new decade, Pie BS 
the settling in proved to be ‘uncomfortable with al 
annoying annual everyday hassles at home _ 
and hostages held in Iran. ~photo by bless ~ 
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With the sun reflecting from a window, Monika Nyby, Argos 
freshman, sits outside Bracken Library reading an assignment. 
Students settled into studies, snow, and shortages of time during a 
year which brought imbalance abroad and at home. --photo by 
Tom Nemcik 
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| H ello there. 


This book is a story about 


-}lsame school. It’s a story about 
|jone year in the life of all these 
_|{people. It’s a story about one 
-_|lyear in the life of the school. 

|| The story includes hundreds 
-jlof pictures selected from 
_||thousands of rolls of film, pic- 
|jtures which capture intense 
-jlemotion, hopeless boredom, 
}{and smiles. The pictures work 


_|jthought, and how we combined 
—|ithought and action. 

|| This book is a simple story 
—tlabout students, mostly 
—|lyounger people who leave the 
\ifamiliarity of family to 
llundergo a four-year transi- 
||tional period--alone. But no one 


studies, in sports, and 


Hlat least while we are here. 
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with the words to express what 
jlwe did this year, what we 


is alone. We bind together in 
| in 
\lfriendship. The knot is tight 


You'll read about people set-|| __ 
tling in to a year of constant] | 
motion: people who settled) 
to ride the crest of a wave call-| | 
ed commitment. Some were|| 
more committed than others,|| _ 
committed to different in-|| 
terest. Some got the grades,|| 
some got the girls, andi|_ 
somehow everybody gotby. || 

The school’s new president! | 
settled in to his new job. There| | 
seemed to be no settlement inj | 
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loso was a year of change. In many ways it was 
very unsettling. But at Ball State students spent their 
time settling into different activities and interests while 
the world outside experienced changes in power, cold 
war and invasions. 

Students settled into the familiar traditions in- 
cluding Watermelon Bust, Homecoming and Bike-a- 
thon. They packed Emens Auditorium for the Kenny 
Loggins and Pablo Cruise concerts. At the theatre they 
saw “The Miracle Worker” and “Jesus Christ 
Stuperstar.” And they were touched by the words of 
Josh McDowell in his three day series of talks. 

Their fashions took on a new look in 1980. The look 
of the 40’s became a trend as ties and lapels narrowed 
and dresses began to resemble those up in Grandma’s 
attic. The “preppy” look was on a new wave of 
popularity, with casual designer clothes stocking the 
shops. More than ever the Western look was in and 
cowboy clothes packed college closets. 

Cowboy music also became popular among students 
as Kenny Rogers, Waylon and Willie and the Charlie 


Daniels Band became favorites. Disco was rapidly los- 
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ing its footing, and the “new wave” made quite a 
splash for some. 

Many students joined in a surge of nationalism that 
swept the country and showed their patriotism in a 
variety of ways.Some displayed the American flag or 
joined in protests in honor of the American hostages in 
Iran. Others put signs in dorm windows which read 
“Free the Hostages,” and still others put up signs which 
were not so mild. They watched the Olympics, cheer- 
ing for Eric Heiden who won five gold medals for the 
U.S.A. And they watched hopefully as the hockey 
team defeated the undefeatable Russians, and went on 
to win a gold medal. 

In many ways it was a year of turmoil for the 
students, but they adjusted and settled into the world 
of Ball State. --by Gina Linville 


Not all babies drink milk. This big baby, for instance, gets his 
refreshment from hops and barley. He was just one of the zanies 
on hand for the Sigma Chi Derby Days Week. --photo by Lori 
Beck 


Watermelon Bust is the initial gathering of partiers for the first 
big bust of the academic social season. The elation expressed by 
this woman is indicative of the festivities which drew huge crowds 
on the Delta Tau Delta lawn each year. --photo by William E. 
Vance 
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Tranquility and Turmoil 


Single rooms in LaFollette complex plus a 
la carte food service plus 90-minute classes 
plus shorter library hours could only equal 
one thing--the start of another summer on 
the Ball State campus. 

Cutting the normal ‘school year enrollment 
by almost two-thirds, only 6,321 students 
attended the first, five-week summer session. 
Because most of those attending were off- 
campus students or commuters, Ball State 
resembled a ghost town more than a 
university.: 

Numbers dropped even lower during the 
second session, with only 4,952 students 
attending classes. The total enrollment for 
the 10-week summer session was 11,273--a 
considerable difference from the regular 
school year. 


With less than 700 people contracted for 
on-campus residency, students had to learn a 
whole new routine. No longer could residents 
depend on the guys down the hall for a 
Friday night party. Studying replaced all 
other forms of entertainment as the number 
one concern. 

With classes crammed into a five-week 
period, students almost needed a computer 
programmed brain and a course:in Evelyn 
Wood’s Reading Dynamics to finish the 
session with halfway decent grades. Summer 
studiers discovered that moving twice as fast 
in classes helped alleviate some of the 
boredom that resulted from having fewer 
people on campus. 

Because of the reduction in numbers, 
students turned more to mechanical means 
for their entertainment than to each other. 
Walking through the  near-deserted 
LaFollette halls, one could hear the music of 
Q95 banishing boredom. Stereo volume was 
several decibels lower than during the 
regular school year, however. 

Theater going was also a main source of 
amusement. Rocky came back to reclaim his 
title, and “Alien” broke box office records 
across the country. In August a new film was 
released that Ball State students could really 
relate to, even though its setting was at rival 
Indiana University in Bloomington. 


“Breaking Away” captured the intensity of 
the college-age years, and remained a 
favorite with both students and parents long 
into fall. 


During the long summer days, studying for classes took on the 
leisurely atmosphere. It was no longer so difficult to find a quiet 
spot to work in, and over 6,000 students took advantage of the 
peacefulness during summer school. --photo by Robert Benignus 


At times the campus seemed deserted, like a ghost town. No longer 
could students depend on doing things with thousands of friends. 
Recreation became more personal, like jogging around the empty 
track. --photo by William E. Vance 
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Tra 10 
nquility 

Students looking for entertainment more 
aesthetic than AM radio found it at the 
Renaissance Fair, on June 16 and 17. On the 
ebanks of the White River, students as well as 
Muncie citizens had the chance to dress in 


time period costume, sample renaissance | 


dishes such as “foul legs,” and engage in 
barter. Gondola rides, historical dialogues, 
and a chess game using people as pieces were 
some of the highlights of the second annual 
fair. 

While Ball State students enjoyed the hot 
and hazy summer days, other groups invaded 
the campus. 

It was hard to tell the difference between 
the college and high school graduates as 
hundreds of high school students from all 
over the country participated in numerous 
conferences and workshops. Staying mainly 
in Johnson, Woodworth, and Studebaker 
complexes, the students studied everything 
from cheerleading to newspaper editing. 

It was the first taste of college life for 
many, and they made the most of it. Within 
the week or two of their stay, they were 
oriented as quickly as the incoming freshmen 
would be in September. All of the important 
spots on campus and off, from Benny to 
Barnaby’s were frequented by the 
workshoppers throughout the summer. 

In limbo between the college students and 
high schoolers were the incoming freshmen. 
From the second week in June to the middle 
of August, approximately 3,500 high school 
graduates attended the two-day freshmen 
orientation programs for a crash-course in 
college life. 

Waiting in line, a soon-to-become routine 
experience, was one of the first lessons 
taught, as students registered for the 
orientation itself and later for their first 
quarter classes. The I.D. “mug shot” that 
would haunt them for the remainder of their 
college days (you mean you looked like 
THAT when you were a freshman..), an 
undergraduate catalog, and blistered feet 
from the campus tour would be reminders of 
the first days spent at what was to become 


Students attending the two summer sessions found plenty of wide 
open spaces in which to study. The number of students attending 
summer sessions was down for the third consecutive year. The shady 
duck pond became a popular study spot. --photo by William E. 
Vance 
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“home” for the next four years. 

Along with the incoming freshmen, 
Student Orientation Corps leaders learned 
more about the university than they had ever 
dreamed was possible. The 340 SOC leaders, 
who attended training programs throughout 
the spring quarter, played older sibling to a 
group of 10 to 15 students. 

In addition to being tour guides and 
walking encyclopedias, the SOC leaders put 
new students at ease, arranged 
entertainment, and held a popular mini- 
session entitled “Everything You Always 


Wanted to Know About Ball State University | 


but Were Afraid to Ask.” 


Summer brought a new dimension to the lunch break for employees 
of the Administration Building. While these employees were *busy 
handling admission and financial aid papers, 340 SOC led nearly 
3,500 in-coming freshmen across campus during orientation. 
--photo by William E. Vance 


T il 
On Saturday afternoon, August 25, forty members of the United 


Incoming freshmen weren't the only new ty, 0! Assen ut. a ten-block niarch: these nee 
kids in town. Jerry Anderson, the former vice Muncie. The photos on these pages were taken during the Klan’s 
. y f x rally which was held after the march. --photo by William E. Vance 
president of the University of Wisconsin at 
Oshkosh, took on the presidential duties at 
Ball State on July 1. President Anderson, who 
said he wanted to be visible on campus, 
planned an open administration with 
meetings, informal sessions, and forums. 

Everything was proceeding according to 
schedule when the tranquil summer 
atmosphere was almost shattered. The few 
remaining students were thrown back into 
the ‘60’s as the Ku Klux Klan marched 
through Muncie on August 25. 

In spite of predictions of rioting and 
arrests, the tone of the march was relatively 
calm. Media representatives from both the 
national wire services and the Indianapolis 
television stations seemed to outnumber both 
the marchers and counter-demonstrators. 

The march seemed to be representative of 
the whole summer session--the promise of a 
big bang that ended up fizzling. But 
regardless of the emptiness of the sleepy 
summer days after studying was finished, 
students found them to be a more than 
adequate preparation for the fall quarter 
which would begin all too soon.--by Beth 
Sharpe 


This sign invites the white public to attend the UKA rally held in 
Blackford County about a mile off Highway 3. Nearly 75 people 
were in attendance. including the Ladies Klan Auxiliary who sold 
refreshments. --photo by William FE. Vance 


Alansmen wearing sheets and helmeted Klan honor guard members 
stand before a burning cross, Although there was no violence during 
the march, 120 police officers were on hand and three groups of 
anti-Klan demonstrators. --photo by William E. Vance 
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This exclusive photo was shot during the cross- 
burning ceremony of the UKA rally held August 25 
following a ten-block march through downtown 
Muncie. Prior to the Klan’s march. there were over 
175 reports of cross burnings in the area. --photo by 
William FE. Vance 


Busting Out All Over 


AAV atermelon Bust is held every fall. 
However, preparation begins every winter. 
Ideas for the following year’s Bust are 
formulated as early as spring. All the work is 
done over three months of summer. When 
fall finally comes again, the brothers and 
sisters of Delta Tau Delta and Alpha Chi 
Omega, the sponsors, simply have to sit back, 
relax, and pray for good weather. 

There was all kinds of weather for the 
1979-80 Bust. There was sunshine, rain, 
gloom, and all the weather in between. But 
according to Delta Tau Delta’s social advisor 
and chairman of the Watermelon Bust 
Queen’s Committee, Ed _ Bertholet, 
Valparaiso junior, Bust ’79 “turned out really 
fantastic.” 

On September 15, 3600 students and 600 
watermelons found their way to the Delta 
Tau Delta lawn. 

The watermelons came from a_ local 
market at a cost of $1.40 each. Watermelons 
were not used solely during the relays and 
games; many melons were given out prior to 
the Bust at the scramble light and other 
places in an effort to promote the Bust. Of 
course, watermelons were also given out free 
of charge at the event for patrons to bust or 
eat. Extra melons were given away to groups 
like the Muncie orphanage and_ to 
individuals. 

A total of $1,400 in trophies for contest 
winners and the Bust queen and her court 
was added to the expense of entertainment in 
Sponsors Alpha Chi Omega and Delta Tau Delta found numerous 
uses for 600 melons. Extra fruit was given to the Muncie orphanage; 


however, most watermelons were eaten over long tables, resulting 
in a red, sticky river of juice. --photo by Robert Benignus 


the form of the University Singers and the 
band, Forecaster. Money was also spent on 
500 frisbees which were thrown into the 
crowd, 

Robert Taylor, Indianapolis disc jockey 
and a former chairman of Watermelon Bust, 
was the master of ceremonies. 

Ninety-six teams competed in several 
different relays and individualized games 
which included things like a greased 
watermelon toss, rolling a watermelon with 
your head, seed counting, and just plain 
watermelon eating. Patty Lighty, 
Indianapolis sophomore, said of one of the 
events, “It was a total mess. My shirt was 
covered with watermelon, but it was a lot of 
fun.” Alpha Tau Omega’s Little Sisses won 
the overall award for competition. Tichenor- 
Trane won the women’s residence hall 
division, while Williams Hall took the men’s 
residence hall division. Beta Theta Pi 
captured the Greek men’s division. 

Elana Scholer, Portland sophomore, said, 
“There were a lot of crazy, drunk people 
there.” However, participants and fans 
apparently behaved themselves. Positive 
comments came from the _ Riverside 
Neighborhood Commission, commending 
the students on their behavior. 

Wendy Boulton, Fostoria, Ohio junior was 
sponsored by Alpha Phi Sorority and was 
crowned during an intermission of the 
games. Cindy Griese, Evansville senior, was 
sponsored by Chi Omega Sorority and was 
Ninety-six teams from halls, fraternities and sororities participated 
in relays and games during Bust ’79. Participants and supporters 


lined up for the head-pushing-watermelon race. Alpha Tau Omega 
little sisses won the overall competition. --photo by Robert Benignus 
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first runner up, while Angela Ahrendts, New 
Palestine sophomore, was named _ second 
runner-up. 

In the past few years, controversy has 
surrounded the title of Miss Watermelon 
Bust. According to Boulton, the 1979-80 
queen, “It’s a lot more than what the name 
implies.” The procedure used to determine 
Watermelon Bust Queen is the same one used 
for Homecoming Queen. Penny-voting 
determines the top 10 finalists. These girls are 
interviewed for three hours by a panel of six 
judges that have been picked from the 
community. The questions range from 
general queries about their families to more 
specific questions on political views. The 
judging turned out positive for Boulton who 
said of her title, “I really consider it an 
honor.” 

As successful as the latest Bust seemed to 
be, there was one tense moment. It seems 
that right before the University Singers were 
to perform, some fuses were blown at the 
Delta Tau Delta house and the sound 
equipment was made inoperable. Luckily, it 
was fixed in time; however, the piano would 
not work. With the aid of a pick-up truck, 
some of the brothers borrowed an acousitc 
piano from down the street and delivered it 
just minutes before the University Singers 
were to perform. --by Stephanie Jernigan 


Two hats helped Karen Lahman, Indianapolis freshman, to ward 
off the threatening weather which dominated during Bust for the 
second consecutive year. A dark sky didn’t keep people home as 
3600 students attended Watermelon Bust 79. --photo by Tom 
Nemcik 


Six hundred watermelons met sloppy deaths on the tables of Bust 
79. The watermelons, which were bought at a local market for 
$1.40 each, were rolled, tossed and eaten on the Delta Tau Delta 
lawn September 15. --photo by Tom Nemcik 


Delicatessen paper was necessary to hold on to the watermelon 
during the greased watermelon toss. Other feats included rolling 


melons with the head, seed spitting, and the messy eating contest. 
--photo by Larry Prazak 


Strong competitive urges were not suppressed during the relays and 
games at Bust ’79. Two sisters of Chi Omega grapple over one of 500 
frisbees given away during the event. --photo by Tom Nemcik 


Watermelon Bust 
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Record Breaking Week 


Heamecoming. . it was a time that meant 
different things to everyone. For some it 
seemed like a whirlwind of activities much 
too numerous to get involved in, because of 
the mid-terms being given that week. For 
others, who got down to a system of working 
on the float until 1 a.m., and then studying 
until 4 a.m., the week of Homecoming 1979 
with the theme “It’s a Small World,” was one 
of the most important parts of the year. 

Homecoming week began on Monday, 

October 8 with the Kick-off games. Men's, 
women’s and coed residence halls competed 
in six different games. The games included 
the tire crawl; the necking relay (passing a 
softball under the participants’ chins); goat 
soccer, which included passing afd “butting” 
a volleyball; the balloon race (breaking a 
balloon by sitting on it); the straw race and 
the peanut race. 
. On Tuesday a Volkswagen stuffing contest 
was held at the scramble light. The 
Homecoming Steering Committee, two 
fraternities and a sorority were involved. A 
Volkswagen Rabbit, donated by Giganti 
Volkswagen of Indianapolis was the object 
used in this event. There was a three minute 
time limit on the contest. Rainy weather 
forced some teams to cancel, but Sigma Chi 
and Delta Tau Delta didn’t seem to mind the 
weather. 

“Stuffing the car really raised the spirit of 
the brothers. We all fired up _ for 
Homecoming,” said Bill Kitch of Delta Tau 
Delta. 

Sigma Chi won the event by fitting 28 
brothers into the tiny car. Delta Tau Delta 
took second place with 25 brothers stuffed in 
the car. 

Lynn Houston, special events chairperson 
for the Homecoming Steering Committee 
explained that, “It was too hard to find a 
telephone booth like we used last year so we 
Twenty contestants sat down to pizza eating on October 11 in the 
Student Center Ballroom. Shakey’s donated the cheese pies for the 


event. The competition was sponsored by the Homecoming 
Committee. --photo by William E. Vance 


Homecoming committee chairman Tim Taylor, Muncie senior, 
congratulates Homecoming Queen Kathleen Walter. Indianapolis 
junior, prior to the 77-unit Homecoming Parade Procession. --photo 
by Tom Nemcik 


Homecoming 


decided to use the car. I am pleased with the 
way things turned out.” : 

But perhaps the most important event 
leading up to the game was the Lapsitting 
Contest held on Wednesday night that put 
Ball State in the Guinness Book of World 
Records. At LaFollette field 5,069 students 
and Muncie residents lined up and sat on the 
lap of the person behind them, thus breaking 
Michigan Tech’s old record of 3,590 people. 
Representatives from the television show 
P.M. Magazine, the Associated Press and 
United Press International attended the 
contest. P.M. Magazine planned to film the 
event and use it on a future show. 

After the successful sit, students watched 
‘as a huge bonfire was lit to celebrate 
homecoming. Kim Baade, number 5,069 


Michigan Tech's old lapsitting record of 3,590 was shattered 
Wednesday of Homecoming week. 5,069 students and Muncie 
residents sat on each other in LaFollette field. The event drew the 
attention of the two major wire services. --photo by Tom Nemcik 


With 13 seconds gone in the first quarter, freshman Stevie Nelson 
took the ball from the Cardinal's one-yard line to the Illinois end 
zone. 18,136 fans were in attendance for the Homecoming game 
against Illinois State. --photo by Tom Nemcik 
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said, “There were so many people out there it 
looked like a lot of fun. I thought it was great 
so many people got involved.” 

The events of the week such as the Kick-off 
games, Queen contest, Variety show, 
parade, Fifth Dimension/Dave Letterman 
Show and the Lapsit were organized by the 
Homecoming Steering Committee, headed 
by chairman Tim Taylor, a Kokomo junior. 

But the success of the game goes to the 
Cardinal football team and Coach Dwight 
Wallace, who beat Illinois State by a score of 
42-14. According to Chris Landrigan, Fort 
Wayne freshman, “It was all over when 
Stevie Nelson took the first one back 97 
yards.” But the stands emptied a great deal 
after the half-time show and the coronation 
of queen Kathy Walter, Indianapolis junior, 
because of the mid-40’s temperatures, and 
perhaps because of the lopsided score. 

The bright red and white uniforms, and 
the balloon corsages and band contrasted 
against the dismal blue-grey of the sky. 

Another colorful part of homecoming was 
the parade. There were 77 entries, the smell 
of popcorn was in the air and hundreds of 
spectators lined the parade route. People sat 
in the windows of the apartments above the 
former Sycamore Shop in the village. Sigma 
Chi and Sigma Kappa were named winners 
of the best float. 


On the Thursday before the game, students proved that the theme 
of homecoming, “It's a Small World.” is true. There's a little bit of 
childish humor in everyone. and you don't have to be a kid to 
actually enjoy the gooey mess of a pie eating contest. --photo bi 


FA. Phillips Jr. 


Some ingenuity anda great deal of of dexterity were needed for one 
of the relavs at the homecoming kick-off games. Participants had to 
pass a small rubber ball to team members without using their hands 
at all. --photo by Kim Ferrill 
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The week of events eventually came to a close with the Cardinal Although the bad weather kept most people away. three Greek 
victory in the game against Illinois State. Mark Warlamount (24). teams managed to make it to the Volkswagon stuffing contest. With 
was only one of the ball carriers that contributed to the 42-14 score, only three minutes to do their stuffing, Sigma Chi won the event 
But once the score became so one-sided. the crowd started to with 28 people in the car. Delta Tau Delta placed second with 25. 


dwindle. --photo by Michael CG. Hegvan Jr. --photo by Kathy Torok 
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Hours went into the building of floats as 
well as into the construction of the lawn 
decorations displayed by various residence 
halls. Brayton-Clevenger built the winning 
entry, and their decoration was _ not 
completed until 2 a.m. on Saturday. 

Saturday night’s Homecoming show 
featured alumnus David Letterman and the 
Fifth Dimension. The two-hour show at 
Emens proved to be a _ great success. 
Letterman’s 45-minute comedy routine 
featuring spoofs on Muncie and Ball State, 
was followed by the Fifth Dimension’s 
excitement-packed concert. 

Aside from the major events, other 
activities, that could only mean it was 
Homecoming week, took place. An eight-foot 
banana walked around campus advertising 
Campus Crusade for Christ’s 50-foot-long 
banana split; there was a disco with pizza 
and banana cream pie eating contests; there 
was the variety show and several Walt 
Disney films were shown. 


And when the alumni return,remem bering 
the events that took in Homecoming 1979, 
there will be a great deal to recall about the 
“small world” of Ball State.--by Judi Banks 
and Kathy Lee 


Homecoming ’s lapsitting contest became the most publicized, most 
talked about aspect of the whole week, With 5,069 people sitting on 
each other. the world record of 3.590 people was broken on 
Wednesday night. putting Ball State in the Guiness Book of World 
Records. --photo bv Tom Nemctk | 


Fortunately, one of the best efforts by the Cardinal football squad 
was turned in on Homecoming. BSU routed visiting Hlinois State 
42-14. Dave Wilson passed 11 times, completing seven for 170 yards 
and one touchdown. --photo by Terry Clark 
® 
tee ae 


During the week of activities. everyone seemed to want to get in on 


the action and tried to turn commercialism into profit, On the 
corner of Necley and Mckinley two Muncie women attempted to 
spread some Cardinal spirit by selling felt pins. --photo by William 
E. Vance 


Despite the cold, damp weather that settled in on the festivities, a 
few brave fans stuck out the entire game against Hlinois State. They 
came huddled together, bundled up in anything from parkas to 
blankets. carrying anything from thermoses of coffee to flasks of 
wine. photo by William FE. Vance 
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Tartar sauce oozing out from beneath the bun, Allen Lind, 
Anderson freshman, prepares to bite into a fish sandwich. Penny 
Dollens, Anderson sophomore, watches him. Potato chips and Coke 
rounded out the day’s diet. --photo by William E. Vance 
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Delta Tau Delta brothers finished first in the chariot races, placing 
ahead of Sigma Chi and Sigma Nu who took second and third places 
respectively. The race was held on the Delaware County 
Fairgrounds track. --photo by Kim Ferrill 


Entertainment was provided during Circus Feed by the bands 
“Franklin's Kite” and “Why On Earth.” Muncie singer and guitarist 
Kim Younkin also performed on stage of the Memorial Building. 
--photo by William E. Vance 


Circus Feed 


Syodenly: the whipped cream pie went 
|flying through the air and ... SPLAT, right 
jinto the smiling face of an Alpha Omicron Pi 
| sorority sister. 

This was one of the scenes during the 


County Fairgrounds. The brothers and little 
|sisters of Sigma Alpha Epsilon Fraternity 
|sponsored this event to entertain Ball State 
|students, and to raise some money for their 
fraternity. 
| Chariot races set off this fall extravaganza 
|with the men of Delta Tau Delta placing 
first, Sigma Chi Fraternity in second, and 
| Sigma Nu in third. 
| Following the chariot races, students 
| began arriving at the Memorial Building on 
'the fairgrounds to find out exactly what 
Circus Feed had to offer. What the students 
found satisfied both their hunger and their 
| need for entertainment. 

Fish sandwiches, hot dogs, potato chips 
and Coke settled in the stomachs of most 
everyone who attended Circus Feed. 

“I’m having a great time, but I haven't 
even gotten a chance to eat yet,” said Sigma 
| Alpha Epsilon little sis’ Carol Gottren, as she 
| handed out dozens of fish sandwiches and 
| hot dogs from behind the long serving tables. 
| Food was not the only attraction at Circus 
| Feed. A number of carnival booths, set up by 
| various sororities and a fraternity, lined the 


\ 


A Day at the Circus 


outer edges of the building’s floor. 

Kappa Alpha Theta sheriffs and deputies, 
clad in jeans and cowboy hats, strolled 
through the crowd apprehending dangerous 
students to haul them to jail. Anyone could 
have a friend or an enemy put in jail for one 
cent per minute. 

While the criminals sat in jail counting the 
minutes left of their prison sentences, other 
people were trying their luck at winning a 
beer mug at the Alpha Chi Omega booth. 

Those with good throwing arms made 
their way to the Alpha Omicron Pi pie 
throwing booth. Whipped cream pies sailed 
through the air toward the faces of various 
AOPi sisters throughout the early part of the 
evening. 

Each sorority donated the money it made 
at its booth that evening to its national 
philanthropic. 

Along with the jail, the pie throwing, and 
the beer mugs, went a basketball shooting 
contest, sponsored by Sigma Nu fraternity. 

As the evening progressed, a crowd began 
to form around the stage, near the rear of the 
building. A representitive from Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon presented the trophies to the winners 
of the chariot race, and to AOPi sorority, for 
the best carnival booth. 

Finally, the lights of the Memorial 
Building were dimmed, and the crowds’ 
anticipation for the entertainment started to 
build. 

The first performer was Kim Younkin, a 
singer and guitarist from Muncie. Younkin’s 
singing was followed by the _ bands 
“Franklin’s Kite” and “Why On Earth.” The 
shows put on by both bands and Younkin 
seemed to electrify the atmosphere, and the 
audience at Circus Feed. 

The entertainment seemed to end as 
quickly as it had started, and one had to 
wonder where the evening had gone. But, as 
the crowd dispersed, and Circus Feed ‘79 
came to a close, the memories of the event 
lingered in the minds of those who 
attended.--by Sue Mileff 


Carnival booths, chariot races, and plenty of food were offered at 
SAE’s Circus Feed in late September. Tam Johnson, Oxford 
sophomore, prongs the dogs for hungry patrons at Delaware 
County Fairgrounds’ Memorial Building. --photo by William E. 
Vance 


Circus Feed 
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s and observers away, and the 7th 
1a Switch was once again a huge 


|; As ae rain, which later turned to hail, 
steadily fell, and the temperature dipped to 
the near { zing mark, the crowd continued 
_ to grow. Snuggled in coats, layers of 
. sweaters, and mounds of blankets, the 
) | onlookers anxiously watched the dedicated 
it bikers ride their practice laps. 

sored by Sigma Nu Fraternity and 
ma Sigma ems SotoKEy, the wee 


ly ; entertainment. “Those Pe ince in 
ices included five residence halls, five 
sororities, and the two little sister 


ile nxiously watched the sky and 
cree fee cold, others fired up their teams 
with consistent cheering. Coaches and team 
ps huddled together in deep 


Tivoee ers for the Chi Omega team during Sigma Switch, 
The weather played havoc with the event, causing restarts in the 
race and a poor spectator turnout. --photo by Tom Nemcik 


conversation, planning their strategy. At last, 
the first race, the trike race involving the 
men, was ready to begin. 

The trike race was started, but soon a 
restart was called. Due to the weather, 
another change in the race appeared. After 
three heats, it was noticed that lane one was 
much slower to ride on, so the race was run a 
new way. Each team rode by itself, with the 
winner determined by the team with the 
fastest time. 

The trophy division was different this year 
according to Tony Noland, the organizer of 
Sigma Switch. There were two trophies for 
the two divisions, and an overall trophy. 


The participants, despite their red faces 
and anguished looks of pain, struggled to 
complete the race. Although it was the 
ultimate test of endurance, parents and 
friends cheered them to the finish line. 

The race was highlighted by the crowning 


of a new eins plea ae Steve oes 


Huddled together in the stands. the fans cheer on the racers. 
Sponsored by Sigma Nu, Sigma Switch was at one time mainly 


considered a Greek event. However five residence hall teams 


entered the competition.--photo by William E. Vance 


At last the starting gun was fired, and the race was on. Finally all 
those hours of practice came to test in the 7th annual event. 
Although at the beginning all the racers were fairly close together. 
time soon created more distances. --photo by William BE, Vance 


Sigma Switch | | 


For the racers, winning was not the-only. thing being considered, 
Keeping warm and dry between laps also took on major importance 
as the.rain started to turn to hail. --photo by William E. Vance. 
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B ikers 


honor. The announcement was accompanied 
oruses of loud cheering and yelling. 


| “Tony Laudadio of Davidson Hall and Terry | 
sponsored by Sigma Kappa, placed | | 


“first and se ee runners up respectively. 


The teams rode with such determination | 


nd strength that many hours of practice 
_ were eres A team member from Trane 


Hall said that for the first few weeks of | 


"practice they rode mainly for endurance. 


Their practices usually lasted about two] 


| _ hours, faa in the final weeks of practice they 


rode laps for experience. The skill that all the } 
ssed displayed the seriousness and | 


hopeless o of each team striving to be 


| im the bike race, Davidson Hall took Ist. 
place in the independent division with Alpha | 
Omicron Pi placing Ist in the Greek division. 
Alpha Tau Omega was victorious in the trike | 
race with Sigma Chia close second. | 

Davidson Hall, an independent team, won | 
the overall division, which was unique as | 
well as encouraging. This showed that | 
although the race is sponsored by Greek 
organizations, independents do have a 


chance. Davidson was followed by Alpha | 


ee icron Pi placing second. 


Other awards included the Spirit Award | 
won n by mune Omicron Pi, due to their | 
Jing cheers and support. Chi Delphia, a | 


os E6nE ” organization of Delta Chi 


Featennion won the Best Uniform] 


Award.--by Michelle McElwee 


onsored by Theta Xi, captured this coveted | 


With her helmet pulled down to keep some of the rain out of her 


peeves. Sherry Long of Sigma Kappa didn't even take her eves off the 
Jtrack long enough to glance around to see where her competitors 


were. --photo by William EF. Vance 


Although the stands were basically empty. the race went on. For the 
team members, however. the shelter of the stands helped make the 
weather at least bearable. --photo by William E. Vance 


The tired and rain-soaked victorious Davidson team. Terry 
Mahoney, Kathy Kubacki. Annette Turpin, Larry Craigie. Chris 
Hepp. Jenny Wallace and Klay Shorthouse. await their winner's 


| trophy. --photo by Tom Nemcik 
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With socks up to her elbows, Lauren Kerley, Cincinnati freshman, 
pulls the rope for Beeman Hall. Sixty-nine teams from all over the 
campus competed in the Theta Xi-sponsored event. --photo by Tom 


Nemcik 


Not only participants, but casual observers who tread too near the 
pit were unceremoniously dumped into the knee-high mudpit. 
Delta Zeta won the spirit competition, and “Klipple Nipples” won 
the women’s residence hall division. --photo by Tom Nemeik 
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A tug in the mud 


Joyes Bush, captain of Menk’s team, 
didn’t know what she was in for. Bravely, 
the Syracuse junior approached the judging 


table for the toss of the coin to determine 


sides. . . of the dark, oozing, gushy mud pit. 
Menk was pulling against Baker in this 
round. The two teams formed their battle 
lines, captains first and anchors last. The 
sides simultaneously took up the rope. Gloves 
were worn and towels were wrapped around 


the rope to protect the women’s hands, 


providing a better grip. Now they only 
awaited the signal. 


Old clothes were the rule for Tug-O-War participants. Kelly 
- Deshone, South Bend freshman, made a big splash while tugging 
for Demotte Hall. Chi Omega captured the sorority division on a 
_ bright and sunny October 14. --photo by Tom Nemcik 


The starter, standing in the middle of the 
slimy hole, held up the rope, shouted the 
traditional, “One...Two...” and blew his— 
whistle---the tug was on. 


“Wait a minute!” Menk’s Julie Widdefield, 
Burke, Va. sophomore, screamed. But it was 
too late. Seconds later, the Menk team saw 
that the struggle was hopeless. Without 
putting up a fight, three Menk team 
members let the rope slide through their 
hands. But captain Bush went down with the - 
ship. 

A bright and chilly autumn day set the 
stage for the October 14 Tug-O-War 
sponsored by Theta Xi Fraternity. All 
through the stadium picnic area, one could 
hear the music provided by Sailin’ Shoes, 
smell the inviting aroma of hotdogs from the 
Theta Xi little sis concession stand, and see 
people having fun knee-high in mud. 

Sixty-nine teams entered the annual 
competition, divided into categories of 
women’s residence halls, sororities, women’s 
independent teams, men’s residence halls, 
and fraternities. : 

Beeman battled it out with Rogers for first 
and second spots respectively in the women’s 
residence halls division. Chi Omega captured 
the sorority division as well as the women’s 
overall trophy, while Delta Zeta placed 
second. Delta Zeta also won the spirit 
competiton. And “Klipple Nipple” squeezed 
out the women’s independent division title. 

The men of Jeep Hall took first in the 
residence hall competition, and captured the 
men’s overall trophy. Phi Delta Theta 
outpulled SAE’s Steins to hold down the 
fraternity division. 

One of the more interesting matches of the 
day saw the pledges of Sigma Kappa sorority 
pulling against Sigma Kappa actives. The 
actives were drug mercilessly through the pit. 

The aftermath of Tug-O-War was pulled 
muscles, aching backs, raw hands, ruined 
clothes and a fond memory of a fun day spent 
playing in the mud.--by Debbie Slowiak 
Mud-caked and smiling, Bob Wagner, South Bend freshman, towels 
himself off after dunking in Delta Chi’s contest. Phi Delta Theta 


outpulled SAE’s Steins to win the fraternity division. --photo by 
Tom Nemcik 
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Bash, Dash, Derby Mash 


“Au right girls. . . on your mark, get set, 
GO!” 

Given the word of approval, 90 Ball State 
sorority women chased and_ hunted 
throughout the Arts Terrace for hiding Sigma 
Chi Fraternity members. The objects of their 
search were the derbies the brothers wore, 
which were kept in place with a single hand. 
The Derby Scramble, one of the many 
customary activities for Derby Days, gave 
participating teams the chance to gain points 
for their sororities to be used toward winning 
the overall Derby Days trophy. 

Derby Days is an all-week tradition for 
most Sigma Chi chapters in America. The 
proceeds from the events are given to 
Wallace Village, a rehabilitation home for 
needy children with minimal brain damage, 
located in Broomfield, Colorado. 

The week began with a rally at the Sigma 
Chi house for participating teams and a 
penny vote contest for Derby Darling. This 
year’s Darling was Terri Elixman, a Carmel 
sophomore representing Pi Beta Phi Sorority. 

Other activities included collecting smile 
cards. On Tuesday, Sigma Chi brothers were 
given “smile” business cards, which were 
rewarded to those sorority team members 
that could coax brothers to smile. The Derby 
Bash was thrown on Thursday night to “fire 
up’ teams for the upcoming Derby Scramble 
and Derby Games. The Bash was highlighted 
with a chugging contest, won this year by 
Alpha Omicron Pi Sorority. Team coaches 
also showed spirit at the Bash by dressing up 
and singing songs or reciting poetry about 
their respective teams. 

The climax of Derby Days came on 
Saturday at the traditional Derby Games. 
The games, consisting of Blind Man’s 
Football, Water Balloon Toss, Egg Dropping 
Contest, and Water Buffalo Relay, gave 
teams their last chance to accumulate points 
towards the trophy. Chi Omega and Alpha 
Chi Omega were winners in the Derby 
Games. Pi Beta Phi, however, was the overall 
winner for the week’s events. 


Survival of the strongest was the rule for the Derby Scramble. At 
times it took five girls to bring down a fleet derby-bearer. Natasha 
Williams shows the fierceness as she fights against other girls for a 
hat. --photo by James P. Sweeney 


Derby Days 


Si eget 


For spectators as well as participants, the 
Derby Dance finished off the week by 
offering students the opportunity to win door 
prizes, as well as boogie down and just get |} 
crazy on Saturday night. Bill Scheidler, 
Indianapolis junior and chairman of Sigma 
Chis Derby Days committee, commented 
that this year’s events were very successful. 
Not only was Derby Days fun, but it also 
raised approximately $3,000 for Wallace 
Village. 

“My emphasis and first priority in 7] 
planning this year’s Derby Days was to get |] 
everyone involved and have fun--I mean the || 
actives, sororities, and pledges as well as the 
spectators,” said Scheidler. “It’s nice to know 
that you can get people involved and have a 
great time as well as benefit a good cause.” 
--by Jill Hess 
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Commemorating King 


With Unity Week 


Unity Week, sponsored by the Black 
Student Association, began on January 13, 
running through the 19th with seven days of 
memorable activities for the whole campus to 
participate in and enjoy. 

Gospel Night opened the list of activities 
for 1980’s Unity Week, with music from two 
local church choirs and Ball State’s Own 
Gospel Ensemble. 

The Golden Tones of Antioch Baptist 
Church and Unity Choir of Union Baptist 
Church performed in Cardinal Hall along 
with the B.S.U. Gospel Ensemble. The 
Reverend Gerald Dew, of Union Baptist, 
gave the sermon for the program. 

Cedric L. King, who is a_ successful 
Chicago businessman and official with 


| Prudential Insurance, was moderator for the 


Positive Thinking Series. King stressed during 
the session the importance of having the right 
frame of mind in order to reach one’s desired 
goals. A question and answer period followed 
the discussion. 

Students were given a chance to air their 
grievances with President Anderson at the 
Rap with President Anderson presentation in 


the Ball Room. 


The appearance of Dick Gregory was a 
mid-week highlight to the events of Unity 
Week. Dick Gregory, an entertainer, social 
satirist and civil rights activist, spoke on 
current politics adding his opinion and 
personal commentary throughout his speech. 

Movie Night offered entertainment but 


| also stayed within the mainstream of what 


Unity Week strives to achieve. 

Two movies were shown, “The Legacy of 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr.” and “The 
Man, starring James Earl Jones. The former 
speaks for itself, the latter concerns the 


consequences of the first Black United States | 


President. 

Students gathered in the Special Programs 
House for snacking, conversation and game 
playing during Activities Night. 

The final event on the agenda of Unity 
Week, was the Semi-Formal Affair held in 


BSA Unity Week 


Cardinal Mae The best dressed male and 
female were selected at the dance, the title of 
Mr. GQ and Miss Ebony went respectively to 
Eric Taylor and Karen Barkstof. 

Each year the Black Student Association 
strives to make Unity Week different and 
more successful than the last. 

Michael Cheatham, president of the Black 
Student Association, cites Unity Week as 
being, “A week commemorating the birth 
and achievements of Martin Luther King by 
a celebration of events that we each year 
attempt to make better.” --by Donna 
Streaty-Pugh 
Held in Cardinal Hall, the final event on the agenda of Unity Week 
was the Semi-Formal Affair. The best dressed male and female were 


named Mr. GQ and Miss Ebony. The honors went to Eric Taylor 
and Karen Barkstof. --photo by William E. Vance 


Author, entertainer, social satirist, and civil rights activist, Dick 
Gregory was the mid-week highlight of Unity Week. Gregory spoke 
on current politics during his lecture in Emens Tuesday, January 
15. --photo by F.A. Phillips Jr. 


President of Black Student Association, Michael Cheatham, cited 
Unity Week as being time to commemorate the birth and 
achievements of Martin Luther King by a celebration of events. 
--photo by William E.. Vance 
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The Beat Goes On 


O nce a year for one week every October, 
strange things start happening around Ball 
State's campus; auctions are held, people 
dressed in strange costumes stalk the streets, 
people stay up for 28 hours straight just to 
dance, all sorts of crazy things can happen 
during that week, otherwise known as 
Campus Chest Week. 

Started in 1945, Campus Chest raises 
funds for various charitable organizations. 
seventy-five percent of the money stays on 
campus with 25 percent going to 
organizations in the Muncie community. 

“The goal for Campus Chest is to raise 
money, stated Sherie Smith, chairman of 
the committee, “but we also try to make it a 


lot of fun for those involved.” 

“The nice thing about Campus Chest is 
that it gets everyone involved; 
residence halls, 
toward the goal.” 


Ws fic si 


faculty, 


Greeks; everyone works 
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The goal for this year’s drive was $8,500, 
the goal was exceeded as everyone worked 
towards the final total of a little over $9,000. 

“It's great to raise that much money, with 
$9,000 we can help out a lot of 
organizations, stated business manager, 
Mike Jackson. 

The theme for this year’s drive was “The 
Beat Goes On” and the Chester costumes had 
to be designed to fit the theme. Students 
dressed as beets, drumsticks and cops and 
robbers roamed the streets collecting money. 
The award for most money collected went to 
the Chester from Alpha Sigma Alpha 
Sorority. 

In the halls, Hurst/Mysch won the 
competition for combination halls, with the 
single hall title going to Wilson. 

Fraternities and sororities got into the act 
with the Greek Auction raising almost 
$2,000. Alpha Tau Omega won the 
fraternity award with Sigma, Sigma, Sigma 
winning for sororities. Tammy McCoige, 
head of Residence Hall Activities, said she 
liked the Greek Auction best. “I’m not Greek 
and it gave me a new insight on fraternities 
and sororities just by watching. ” 

On Friday night 10 couples danced for 28 
hours in the annual dance marathon. Rae 
Ann Hendren and Scott Brumfield, dancing 
for Davidson Hall and Beta Theta Pi 
Fraternity, won first prize by collecting the 
most cash pledges. Freddy Fever, a disc- 
jockey from WNAP, provided part of the 
entertainment for the marathon. 

After the crazy week was over, $9,000 had 
been raised by the committee and students. 

“After it was over all I wanted to do was go 
home and catch up on all the sleep I missed, 
said Smith. “It was all worth it though, 
everyone worked hard and that made the 
week special.” --by Sherie Smith 

Each night after the various activities, the Campus Chest committee 
went through the agonizing routine of collecting, counting and re- 


counting all of the donations. Most of the money seemed to be 
pennies. --photo by Kim Ferrill 


For the Greek Auction, sorority sisters put up anything for bidding, 
from panties (and a date with their owners) to dozens of homebaked 


chocolate chip cookies. The auction raised almost $2,000. --photo 
by Kim Ferrill 
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Backroads Boogie 


In a church where the location of the alter 
changes as often as the seasons, student 
parishioners have become accustomed to the 
unusual. Even so, a complete transformation 
with the alter and chairs replaced by trees 
and jack-o-lanterns takes a little getting used 
to. With the presentation of Backroad ‘79, St. 
Francis of Assisi Newman Center's 13th 
annual Fall Folk Festival, students found out 
that a church may serve as more than just a 
place to worship. 

“Folk festivals are a dying art. They've 
either gone bluegrass or country,’ said 
master of ceremonies, John Bultman. 
Backroads “79, presented on October 19 and 
20 in Stout Hall, was a revival of that art. 

It was a foot-stamping, hand-clapping, 
musical extravaganza--a fall cavalcade of 
sounds, sights and colors. The soft, warm 
lighting centered on the stage and faded out 
to the corners of the orange-carpeted room, 
giving the hall a fire-lit appearance. The 
scent of crackling leaves pervaded the crisp 
autumn air, mixing with the flavors of 
colored popcorn balls and sweet hot cider. 

The predominantly jean-clad crowd 
spread out, from upright to reclining 
positions on the floor as the night wore on. 
Bultman built up a camaraderie between the 
performers and audience, and even told one 
enthusiastic fan jokingly, “I’m sorry, you're 
going to have to leave. We have rules--four 


Music ran the gamut at the 13th annual Newman Center Folk 
Festival in Stout hall October 18 and 19. Mark Mooneyhan, West 
Marion sophomore, played for the first night’s crowd.--photo by 
Michael G. Hegyan Jr. 


screams per person.” 

The performers were both amateurs and 
professionals, but the differences between the 
two classes seemed indistinguishable. As 
soloists or in groups, they played the old folk 
tunes that have been moving audiences for 
years, as well as new, original material. 

Music ran the gamut from old-time 
bluegrass on the mandolin and fiddle to Irish 
ballads where, according to performer Bob 
Williams, every song had “one verse in it 
about drinking.” Entertainers included the 
Newman Folk Group that provides music at 
the Sunday masses and the Shady Grove 
String Band, a professional group led by 
Bultman with a record to its credit. The 
audience ranged from staid businessmen in 
three-piece suits to toddlers in rompers, 
staring in wide-eyed, open-mouthed delight 
at the entertainers on stage. But in spite of 
the diversity between the elements, everyone 
was there for the same reason. 

Pat Moeller, one of the performers, had 
introduced herself on Friday night by saying, 
“Hi, I’m Pat. I want to know who's here to 
have fun.” If the audience response was any 
indication, everyone was.--by Beth Ann 
Sharpe 
Decorated in the colors of fall, Stout Hall made for an adequate 
setting for the sounds of Backroad 79. Craig Walker performed on 


guitar. The evening included hot popcorn balls and sweet hot cider. 
photo by Michael G. Hegyan Jr. 


Both amateurs and professionals gathered together for a night of 
down-home, foot-tapping music. Jim Meyers, Indianapolis 
freshman, and Sue Kearns joined forces for a laid back tune. --photo 
by Michael G. Hegyan Jr. 


‘Sprung For Break 


pring break officially begins when the 
anxious student puts down his pencil, after 
marking the last answer on his last final 
exam. The motivation for surviving the long, 
cold winter was counting down the days 
until spring break “sprung.” 

But it was not so “springy” in the middle of 
February, especially in Muncie, Indiana. 
Consequently many were drawn southward 
to avoid the Indiana iceberg, and fry in the 
Florida sunshine. Others preferred to glide 
down the snow-covered slopes of picturesque 
Colorado. Those with a tighter budget, spent 
their vacation closer to home, skiing, skating, 
or just relaxing. No matter how extravagant, 
each vacation was a welcome change of 
pace. 

Spring break 1980 was hardest hit by the 
energy crisis. Gasoline was more than $1.25 
per gallon, almost twice as much as a year 
ago, forcing many students to increase the 
number of Florida-bound passengers per car. 
Comfort, however, was not a priority. As 
soon as the beach was in sight, everyone 
forgot about the close quarters; car trouble, 
eight-hour driving shifts, and the stiff necks, 
backaches, and leg cramps miraculously 
disappeared. 

Ball State vacationers timed their trip to 
perfection. Indiana was smothered by a late 
winter blizzard, while the smart BSU 
students enjoyed the warmth of the golden 
Florida sunshine. When it was time to come 
home, Floridians were getting out their 
parkas to endure the winter-like 40 degree 
temperatures that hit the state, after the last 


few Ball State students had packed and 


headed north. 


They were almost as anxious to get home ! 


than Thanksgiving or Christmas Break. After 
a long, hard winter quarter, students start to 
get the fever. It’s highly contagious 
particularly after the first big snow storm, 
when everyone is very susceptible to the 
“Florida bug.” A sure cure is plenty of rest, 
relaxation, and sunshine. --by Mindy Pesch 


After saving up pennies all winter just for the gas-fare down to 
lorida, some students found that paying for hotel rooms was just 

beyond their budgets. Pam Funk, Denis Steckley and Linda Cumm- 

ings set up their alternative place to stay. --photo by Tyler Klassen 


Soaking up the sun and going to parties were not the only form of 
entertainment on the Florida beaches. The hundreds of seagulls also 
captured a lot of attention and succeeded in begging their lunch 
from Christie Rogers and Linda Cumming. --photo by Tyler 
Klassen 


as they were to get there. It was a status) 


symbol to greet those less fortunate, pastey- 
white friends the first day back on campus. 
The Florida vacationers were easy to spot. 
They flaunted their bronzed bodies, as they 
paraded around campus in their flourescent 


home turned different shades of green with «= oS 


envy, as they tried to hide behind layers of 
heavy winter clothing. 
Many look forward to spring break more 
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While most students had to weather out the spring break in winter- 
like temperatures, others got to gloat in the sunny glare. Debby 
Reed, Karen Yockey, Jo Cotton and Karen Gadbury show off their 
Florida souveniers. --photo by Tyler Klassen 


‘Spectacular Vernacular 
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rN large crowd began to fill Emens 
Auditorium, awaiting the start of Spec- 
tacular 80. 

On the other side of the curtain, 58 
University Singers joined hands and formed a 
circle. Their director, Larry Boye, began the 
chant and was echoed by students, “Vim, 
vigor, vitality, drive, devotion, determina- 
tion, sparkle, smile, shine!” 

Give me a “S,” he called, and was 
answered with a choral “S.” And then a P, 
EG, A.C: USL SA, R: 

“W hat’s that spell?” he asked. 

“Spectacular!” was their reply. And then 
the group bowed their heads in prayer. It 
was time for all the work, sacrifices and 
dedication to come together. And it did. 

The University Singers opened their 15th 


The showcase of the University Singers, Spectacular 
1980 brought the climax of month's in preparation, 
motion transformed into stage magic. --photo by 
William E. Vance 


Spectacular with “Starting Here, Starting 
Now,” and sang and danced through “Love 
is in the Air,” “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
“Chatanooga Choo Choo,” “You were meant 
for Me,” and many others. 

This year Spectacular featured “Dancing 
Waters,” a water show which made its 
American debut in the Radio City Music 
Hall. 

The show ran March 7 through 9 and 
played to enthusiastic crowds every night. 


‘But the work began about two months 


earlier. According to Joni Burlison, Plain- 
field freshman and first year singer, decisions 
and practices took place long before “Spec 
Week,” Spec Week is the week of spring 
break, when most students head to Florida or 


It all came together for the Singers Friday March 7, 
the opening night of Spectacular ‘80. The group 
stayed in Muncie over spring break to practice two to 
four hours a day. --photo by William E. Vance 
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Spectacular 


catch up on soap operas. University Singers 
practice from 8 a.m. to 10 or 12 a.m. to put 
the show together. 

During this week California 
choreographer Marilyn Magness worked 
with the singers for three days. The last two 
days were spent learning blocking and put- 
ting the show together. 

The first week of spring quarter was also a 
busy one for the singers. They practiced 
every night from 3 to 5 and from 6:30 to mid- 
night. According to Burlison, Spectacular’s 
date is always scheduled for the beginning of 
spring quarter. 

“The first week of the quarter is always the 
easiest,” she said. “We're always so tired that 
there’s not much time to study. Our director 
told us to go to classes, even if we had to sleep 
through them.” 

But the days and nights of work came 
together as the Singers performed for the Fri- 
day night crowd. “We were all pleased with 
the show,” said Burlison. “We became such 
a family through all the ups and downs and 
smiles and tears. You can’t just give 100 per- 
cent to be a University Singer. You have to 
give 110 percent, you have to give your all. 
If you can’t give that, you're not a University 
Singer. 

“There were times during the last couple of 
weeks that I really wondered if it was ever 
going to pull together. But on Friday night 
when we heard the drum roll, it was just like 
magic; it. all came together,’--by Gina 
Linville 


Although many dreamed about it and wished for it, there was not 
the time for everyone to have a solo to sing. Those that were 
honored had to work longer and harder on getting every pitch 
perfect and every rhythm right. --photo by William E. Vance 


In a medley of old show tunes from the war era, Susie Stokes and 
Scott Johnson got together for a provocative version of a night club 
act. --photo by Terry Clark 


During the pause between scene and set changes, members of the 
Singers would step in front of the closed curtain to entertain the au- 
dience without the help of any props or backdrops. Only their 
voices filled the stage. --photo by Terry Clark 


ee The dancing waters were a major attraction of Spectacular ‘80. 
-" With colored lights glimmering from the sprays and jets of water, 
| : the whole group of singers gathered on stage to sing “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” --photo by Terry Clark 
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Strawberry Jam 


Music tor the Masses 


I didn’t go to the Strawberry Jam this 
year. It was the evening of February 10 and I 
had to start a 20-page paper that was due the 
next day. 

The festivities were co-sponsored by the 
Student Center Governing Board and 
Strawberry Fields. You all know what SCGB 
is, but Strawberry Fields may have you baffl- 
ed. Let’s clear that up right away. 
Strawberry Fields is a special study group 
within Dr. John Barber’s GENED 230 Collo- 
quium in Behavioral Science. That study 
group is essentially a music troupe. Now, 
back to the event that I missed. 


During Strawberry Jam, Monica Antonelly went on stage as the 
“Virgin Microbe.” She was the only new wave act of the jam and 
sang such captualting hits as “The Anti-Christ is Coming to Town” 
and “Don’t Take Candy from an Alien.” --photo by Tom Nemcik 


Strawberry Jam was started in the early 
70’s as a way to involve students on campus 
in free musical concerts. It is open to all 
students with musical talent by going 
through auditions, according to Chris Kap- 
pes, one of the co-chairmen of the Jam. Joe 
DeCamp, the other co-chairman played in 
the Decamp-Coffey Band, one of the entrees 
of the musical smorgasbord which consisted 
of blues, folk, gospel, jazz, and good old 
rock-and-roll. 

Special stage lighting was provided by Jeff 
Glover. Light cast down on 14 different 
groups and soloists, including: Jana Waltz, 
Robin Robinson, Joe Sherman, Kitty McCor- 
mick, Greg Crouch-Pat Moeller, Kathleen 
Gorman-John Swhear, Ken Swinson-Jeff 
McNabb, Paul Justad-Bob Scott, Ellen 
Dolak-Greg Pence Randy Spencer-Al 
Rollen, Joe DeCamp-Randy Coffey, the Tom 
Moore-Bill Seward Blues Band, and Nazgul. 

The show rolled from 5 p.m. until 11 p.m. 
with an estimated 500 people in total atten- 
dance. An average of three-hundred spec- 
tators were sipping coke or coffee and mun- 
ching hot dogs and chips. 

For the poor unfortunates that couldn't at- 
tend, like me, WBST taped the evening’s 
entertainment and featured the sounds dur- 
ing the nights of the next week. 

Next time the Strawberry Jam falls on the 
same night as a big paper, I will evaluate my 
priorities. . .and attend the Jam. by Jeffrey 
Armstrong 


As the afternoon went on, the few remaining for the rest of the jam 
found that they too had to find shelter from the rain. The groups 
didn’t give in though. They simply packed up and moved to the lit- 
tle theater. --photo by Tom Nemcik 
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Doing it in the Dorm 


Ns an attempt to bring residents of 34 
halls together, the Residence Hall Association 
(RHA) sponsored a week of activities during 
On Campus Week. In charge of this year’s 
activities, Mary Mackin said that On 
Campus Week serves to promote on campus 
living by providing activities for all the 
dorms. Eight committees began organization 
for the events before Thanksgiving to prepare 
for the week of January 20. Included in these 
events were a coffee house at LaFollette, the 
sixth annual splish-splash at the University 
Pool, and two nights of blue grass 


performances. 
A wide range of music filled LaFollette 


Commons for the second annual RHA coffee 
House. Barb Woehnker, Kendallville 
sophomore, spent a lot of time planning the 
entertainment, but found little cooperation 
from others involved; the show was late 
getting started, and it ended an hour and a 
half early. 

Two solo performers and one group 
highlighted the evening’ entertainment. 
Susan Weed delighted the audience with her 
singing and guitar playing of Carly Simon’s 
“Anticipation.” Mark Schafer demonstrated 
his aptitude on piano with songs such as 
“Evergreen and “Masquerade. And 
wrapping up the show was a new group 
called New Wyne. Audience applause 
measured the success of the group's music 
and songs with members Brad Hardesty, 
Valerie Franklin, Angie Huffer, and Keith 
Hindsley. Other performances included 
Kathy Kidwell, Pam Franklin, Debbie 
Wince, Tyler Wilcox and Joe Manor. 

The turn out for this year’s cotfee house 
was not as good as last year’s, but RHA 
president Ruth Peters said she was happy 
with the results. Organizational problems 
erupted when students who were lined up to 
play backed out, and the committee had to 
find new talent. Fortunately, as it turned 
out, the last minute talent performed and 
provided good entertainment for the students 
who attended. 

Turn out for this year’s splish-splash was, 
however, better than last year’s. Twelve 
women’s teams and three men’s teams 
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competed for trophies in three divisions for 
both the guys and girls. In relay races, such 
as the innertube race, students splashed their 
way across one length of the pool to be 
relieved by other team-mates. 


Bi np so tnagete eg Sans 


Splish-splash was only one of the several events held during On 
Campus Days. Fifteen teams competed in relays and races and just 
had a good time splashing around in the pool. Wilson Hall won the 
trophy for the most spirited. --photo by Robert Benignus 


Winners in the men’s division were 
Clevenger in first, Swinford II in second, and 
Swinford I in third. In the women’s division, 
Tichenor II took first place, Wilson second, 
and Woody third. Committee chairman 
Vicki Welsh said she spent little time 
preparing for the event because of her 
experience last year, but there was a greater 
student turn out. A trophy was even given to 
the hall that gave their team the most 
support; Wilson was found to be the most 
spirited. 

To wind up the week’s events, students 
had two evenings to listen to live blue grass 
music (which is not to be confused with 
country music). One such group, The Shady 
Grove String Band, performed for students in 
the study lounge at Palmer Hall. The group 
consisted of one bass, two guitars, one banjo, 
and one autoharp. The banjo was the 
dominating instrument, and it supported the 
harmony of story-telling songs such as 
“Rockytop,” “Mighty Dark,” and “Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot.” A small crowd turned 
out for the performance and filled the seats 
surrounding the band. Students expressed a 
liking for the music, and with a toe-tapping, 
foot stomping beat, they said good-bye to this 
years On Campus Week. --by Carol Burt 


Promenading down the stairs in front of Brady, this snow queen 


contestant keeps smiling and tries to forget about the goose-bumps 
and chattering teeth. The evening dress portion of the competition 
at least gave the girls a chance to warm up their legs. --photo by 


William E. Vance 


The snow queen contest, sponsored by Brady Hall, attracted many 
spectators--but few participants. The event took place outside in the 
midst of snow, ice and a chilling wind. Some pretended not to 
mind, and the show went on. --photo by William E. Vance 


Halls always have a way of creating interesting things for their 
residents to kill time with. One frosty night these girls set out on a 
scavenger hunt to find such bizarre items as toothpaste caps and 
Playboy subscription forms. --photo by Tom Nemcik 
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Moscow in Muncie 


Hew can “dormies” get the chance to 
claim their hall as the best in bed? By com- 
peting in RHA’s Goofy Olympics, of course! 

In addition relay races involving eggs and 
dizzy bats, Goofy Olympics also offered a 
bed race for teams to win points towards 
gaining the “gold medal’. The bed race con- 
sisted of one person lying on the mattress 
while other team members transported the 
“bed” across to the finish line. 

Goofy Olympics is sponsored annually by 
Ball State’s Resident Hall Association. The 
event is held outdoors in the spring, giving 
halls the opportunity to compete with rivals 
in a manner reminiscent of grammer school’s 
Field Day. 

This year, a record 25 teams competed in 
the Goofy Olympics, with Elliot winning 
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first place coed honors. In the men’s division, 
Clevenger won over Swinford hall, with 
Menk coming in third. For the women, 
Wilson hall edged out Alpha Chi Omega for 
first place honors. This was the first year that 
Greeks were allowed to enter the competi- 
tion. Botsford hall placed third for the 
women's division. Over two hundred spec- 
tators attended the event to cheer their teams 
on to victory. 

Although not all the resident halls or Greek 
organizations competed in the Olympics, 
everyone involved agreed that it was a great 
release from the April spring fever epidemic 
breaking out at Ball U. --by Jill Hess 


The Tichnor Hall team tries to give moral suppport to each other as 
they hear the team standings. Laura Degelow, Peggy, Dorreta 
Nielson, Sharon Powers and Sue Daily competed in all the goofy 
events of the day. --photo by Larry Prazak 
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Sing a Song of Spring 


ielenrs Wadsworth Longfellow wrote, 
“music is the universal language of 
mankind.” Every year Ball State students 
take their desire to express themselves 
through music and create one of the biggest, 
most spectacular events on campus--Spring 
Sing. This year the School of Music, Sigma 
Alpha Iota, and Phi Mu Sinfonia presented 
the 32nd annual Spring Sing to the usual sell- 
out crowd in Emens Auditorium on April 23, 
1980. 

Despite a bit of confusion involving a 
boycott shortly before pre-lims, 17 groups, 
both residence halls and Greeks, par- 
ticipated. Participants felt the boycott was 
not particularly harmful. Karl Jonason, 
Cedar Lake sophomore and singer with 
Botsford/Swinford said, “some of the reasons 
for the boycott were valid, but they were 
raised too close to pre-lims and were too 
unorganized.” Groups continued to organize 
and practice with dedication and excitement. 

The hard work and long hours of these 17 
groups resulted in a colorful, exciting pro- 
duction of tunes including everything from 
the ‘20’s, to Broadway, to pop. 

The thrills peaked for the performers from 
Botsford/Swinford Halls when they cap- 
tured, for the second year consecutively, 
both the first place residence hall award and 
the overall trophy. Their version of songs 
from “Fiddler on the Roof” was a unique and 
creative blend of music and choreography, 


For dress rehearsal each group was allotted some time to practice on 
Emens’ stage and work out all the last bugs of their performance. 
--photo by Kim Ferrill 


directed by Julie Klaus, Merrillville junior, 
with dance arranged by Jasper senior Patty 
Riffel and Kokomo junior Deneice Fields. 

Klaus, director of the group for the second 
consecutive year, explained some of the ex- 
pectations they had. The experience becomes 
very emotional. Having won last year’s 
overall award, the new group had mixed 
feelings, thoughts like, “could it happen 
again?” “We have the potential--if we just 
work hard.” The performers of the group 
shared similar expectations. Jonason joined 
the group for his second year saying, “I ex- 
pected a lot of people since we won last year, 
and I also wanted us to do real well.” 

An exciting creation of “West Side Story” 
awarded first place in the Greek division to 
Chi-Omega/Delta Tau Delta, directed by 
Cyndie Griese and Robert Wilson. 

Trane Hall captured the second place 
award in residence hall division with their 
medley of songs, “Don’t Sit Under the Apple 
Tree,” “Sentimental Journey,” and “Boogie 
Woogie Bugle Boy,” directed by Julie Allen 
and Rachel Todd. 

The second place trophy for the Greeks 
went to Alphi Chi Omega/Sigma Chi for 
their enjoyable rendition of songs for “The 
Wiz.” Susie Stokes and John Weinland 
directed, Rhonda Newport choreographed 
the group. 

The third place awards went to Wilson 
Hall in residence hall division for a cowboy 
For the second year in a row, Botsford/Swinford halls earned the 


over-all trophy, dispelling the myth that Spring Sing is a Greek 
dominated event. --photo by Kim Ferrill 


medley including “The Cowboys and 
Farmers Should be Friends,” “Rhinestone 
Cowboy,” and “Happy Trails,” and to Sigma 
Kappa/Phi Sigma Epsilon for their medley of 
songs from the Broadway musical “Annie.” 

The awards are a thrill to receive, to sym- 
bolize the winning results of a lot of hard 
work. But Spring Sing is also fun. The ex- 
perience of being on stage, standing in the 
spotlight, is one the performer never forgets. 
Steve Hooker, Dillsboro junior and this year’s 
director of Baker/Williams, describes how 
the event lends an opportunity for anyone to 
get involved and get a chance to be on stage-- 
not just theater or music majors. As a direc- 
tor, Hooker watched as the group grew. 
“We've become one individual performer,” 
he said. “We've realized a lot of talent in 
each other, and we re making friends. ” 

The excitement, the firing-up, the 
nervousness--it’s all part of it. Fields noticed, 


“it’s always different. It brings the university 
together as a whole. The closer the event 
gets, things start to gel.” The whole thing is a 
great idea to get people involved. 

Finally, after weeks and months of 
preparation, singing practice, dance rehear- 
sal, picking costumes and making it through . 
pre-lims, the big day comes. It’s fun, it’s 
scary, it's something new even to those who 
are in it every year. Emens is packed. The 
curtain goes up and there you are singing and 
dancing the best you've ever done it. And 
when you re done you wait. Everyone waits 
and prays. It’s an emotional moment when 
the judges’ decisions are presented. The 
screams of joy escape from each group. 

But everyone wins. The good times, the ex- 
perience, the friends--and perhaps the 


chance to turn right around and get started 
to do it all over again the next year! --by Jen- 
nifer Kunce 
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Crown Contenders 


A variety of entertainment keynoted this 
year’s Miss Black Ball State pageant held in 
Emens Auditorium on April 19. 

Masters of Cermony for the program were 
Frederick Johnson and Dorothy Hollins. A 
slide presentation featuring the 10 con- 
testants in leisure and recreational activity 
opened the program. The contestants were, 


Kim Whitt, Valerie Bryant, Sheryl 
Charleston, Morya Bransford, Michelle 
Wilder, Sabrina Jackson, Lynn Clark, 


Virginia Robinson, Leatha Johnson, and 
Yowanda Bowens. 

Competition for the 10 finalists included 
sportswear, talent, formal wear, and im- 
promptu questioning. 

In addition to the contestants competing in 
talent, the pageant also highlighted other 
BSU talent. The music for the program was 
conducted by Eric Taylor, a senior from 
Anderson, who also choreographed the open- 
ing dance number performed by “Manhattan 
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Skyline.” Reginald Thornton, a graduate stu- 
dent from Gary, also choreographed and 
performed in the dance troupe “Fire.” 

After a final walk by Michell Offitt, 1979's 
Miss Black Ball State, the judges made their 
decisions. The crown for Miss Black Ball 
State 1980 went to Lynn Clark, a sophomore 
marketing major from Gary. Runners-up in- 
cluded Morya Bransford, Sabrina Jackson 
and Kim Whitt. The title of Miss congeniality 
went to Sheryl Charleston, an Indianapolis 
sophomore. 

Congratulations to the Black Student 
Association for presenting Ball State and the 
Muncie community with not just a pageant, 
but an entertaining event which proved to be 
as rewarding to the audience as it was to the 
contestants. --by Donna Pugh 


The pretty winner of the Miss Black BSU pageant, Lynn Clark, 
Gary sophomore, performed “Ego Tripping’, a dialogue she wrote 
herself for the talent competition. --photo by Tom Nemcik 
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Co-chairperson Marilyn Y. Johnson congratulates newly crowned Presented by the Black Student Association, the scholarship pageant 
queen Lynn Clark after the Miss Black BSU scholarship pageant. this year had ten contestants vie for the title. Yowanda Bowens 
--photo by Tom Nemcik dances across the stage. --photo by Tom Nemcik 
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Whoooosch!! 


The wind whipped his face and dried 
the continuous stream of sweat rolling down 
his forehead. His legs moved quickly, but 
they ached in pain with each downward 
push. His body screamed stop, but his mind 
refused. He had to keep going--the glorious 
end was so near. : 

The end was glorious for the Beta-Chug 
bike team as Dwane Matias barreled across 
the finish line to aid his team in capturing 
first place in Bike-A-Thon 1980 held at the 
Delaware County Fairgrounds on Saturday, 
May 3. 

Other members of the Beta-Chug team 
were seniors Joe Tatman, captain, Dave 
Lies, Pat Fox and junior Kerry Rose. These 
riders represented Beta Theta Pi fraternity in 
this year’s Bike-A-Thon which was sponsored 
by Lamda Chi Alpha fraternity. 

The Betas posted a record-breaking time of 
1:44.27 finishing ahead of second place 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon no.1 by six seconds. 
Third place went to Sigma Chi no. 1 with 
Sigma Phi Epsilon-Hive receiving fourth. 

Destiny. an indepéndent team with Jon 
Foher, Jeff Erickson, Mike Mulry, Mike Kit- 
son, and Pete DePrimio, took first place in 
that division and finished eighth overall. 
The Brakers and Wind received second: and 
third places respectively among the _ in- 
dependents. 
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Clevenger no.1 took top honors in the 
residence hall division, finishing 20th overall, 
and Palmer Express claimed second place. 

Beta Theta Pi, whose other three teams 
finished 6th, 12th, and 29th, earned the 
Magnabusco_ Trophy. This award is 
presented to the group with the four highest 
finishers in the race. 

During the first 10 laps of the race, seven 
different teams held the lead, but at the con- 
clusion of the 20th lap the top seven finishers 
were in command of the pack. 

Kip Miller, Sigma Phi Epsilon-Hive rider, 
amazed the cheering crowd by riding the 
first 31 laps of the race and still retaining his 
team’s place in the top six of the pack. 

Miller’s ride proved to be in vain, though, 
as the screaming, rowdy fans watched the 
Beta-Chug team take the lead in the last lap 
of the race. 

Sig-Ep-Hive and the SAEs followed in hot 
pursuit of the Betas, but the Betas managed a 
smooth exchange as they pitted in the middle 
of turn two while SAEs had some trouble ex- 
changing at the end of turn one. 


Risking his position in the pack of riders, a Sigma Phi Epsilon team- 
mate gets some relief from the hot sun and dusty track. --photo by 


William E. Vance 


Dwane Matias of the Beta-Chug team captures the victory for his 
team with a record-breaking time of 1:44.27. --photo by William E. 
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Whoooosch!!! 


With this advantage, Matias, the final 
Beta rider,sprinted down the back stretch 
passing up the Sig-Eps and headed for the 
fourth turn. Matias went all out for the 
finish as Indiana Senator Richard Lugar gave 
him the checkered flag and Matias gave the 
Betas a six second victory over the SAEs. 

While this spectacular finish was a winner 
for the Betas, the eighth place finisher, 
Destiny, took first in the independent 
category. 

When asked about his thoughts during the 
time he was riding, Jon Fohrer of Destiny 
replied, “The first time I was on the bike, the 
first few laps, I didn’t feel anything. My 
adrenalin was giong, but once I got off the 
bike I felt like shit. It was excruciating pain.” 

The pain paid off for Destiny in more ways 
than one. 

“We were happy that we had won 
(independent division) and that the training 
was over, but we decided that what was im- 
portant was that we all became closer friends 
through working and training together. We 
also decided that Destiny would return next 
year., said Fohrer. 

Confident feelings were dominant among 
another independent team also. 

Delta Chi Shadow Racer Ted Porter ex- 
pressed his feelings about the race and the 
possibilities for next year's Bike-A-Thon. 

“I was the second rider for the team. Scott 
Van Zant came in with the lead, and all I 
was thinking about was catching the pack. I 
was just trying to keep in a good position,” 
said Porter. “Next year were planning to 
train more extensively by riding in the fall, so 
when springtime comes around we'll be bet- 
ter prepared for harder road work.” 

The bikers were not the only ones with 
confidence and the ability to win at the 
fairgrounds that day. 

Teams of girls dressed in brightly colored 
uniforms adorned the track ready to pedal 
their fastest in the Trike-A-Thon, the open- 
ing event of Bike-A-Tnon in which the girls 
get a chance to ride their trikes for a victory. 

This year Sigma Alpha Epsilon No. 1, little 
sisses of SAE, conquered several obstacles to 
reign as the 1980 Trike-A-Thon champs. The 
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More than just time for practice was spent before the big day. Get- 
ting the proper equipment and some impressive uniforins was also 
necessary. Here two team mates put on the finishing touches before 
the race. --photo by Tom Nemcik 


team members who came from behind to 
beat Chi Omega, the early leaders of the 
race, were Carol Crist, Carol Gottron, 
Sharon Bradlau and Colleen Hayden. They 
turned in a winning time of 38.45. 

Prior to the race, on April 28, Jenni 
Ferguson a sophomore from Marion, was 
crowned as the 1980 Bike-A-Thon queen. 
This year was the first time that BSU students 
used their I.D. cards to vote for the queen. 

The queen, her court, the crowd and the 
bike riders all enjoyed a warm, sunny day. As 
the race progressed, however, the heat of the 
day increased, and the spectators were 
prepared. They brought all sorts of beverages 


‘to quench their thirsts. 


The conclusion of the race did not mark 
the end of Bike-A-Thon 1980, Saturday night 
was a time for the winners and losers to 
celebrate together. --by Sue Mileff 

Unfortunately everyone can't be winners. For the Sigma Tau team 
the rasce meant some spills and disappointments. The exchange bet- 


ween riders was the most difficult and dangerous part of the event. 
--photo by Larry Prazak 


Through most of the 80 laps the motion was little more than just 
blur. During the first 10 laps, 7 different teams held the lead. 
--photo by Tom Nemcik 
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Seasons to be Jolly 


Ban State students always seem to find 
some occasion worth celebrating. As a matter 
of fact, they frequently overdue it. Some 
students consider every weekend a holiday 
itself. If they think hard enough, they can 
always rationalize the reason for throwing a 
party. 

On St. Patrick’s day, Ball State students 
remember their Irish ancesters with a keg of 
green beer. It really doesn’t matter how in- 
cidental the holiday. Even Ground Hog’s day 
becomes a important holiday at Ball State. 

Major holidays like Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, New Years and Easter are 
brought to campus by students wishing to 
carry out family traditions. For out of state 
students it is especially important to create a 
warm, spirited atmosphere when they can't 
make it home to see their families. Being in- 
vited to spend a holiday with a friend’s or 
roommate’s family can be very comforting to 
those students hundreds of miles from home. 

While on campus, cooped up in a dorm 
room or sharing an apartment with four 
other people, the holiday seasons can seem 
much longer than usual. Christmas plans are 
started as soon as students return from 
Thanksgiving break. The dorms promote 
several activities that try to get everyone into 
jolly, celebrating moods. Some halls have a 
“hanging of the greens” night where 
everyone helps decorate a giant Christmas 
tree and then sings carols. Door decorating 
contests, semi-formal dances and gift ex- 
changes are also a major part of Christmas 
away from home. 

Students living off campus also try to get 
into the spirit, despite having to keep their 
thermostats turned down and having to 
shovel tons of snow. The Christmas tree 
usually goes up about the first of December, 
to get maximum enjoyment from the lighted 


Oliver, one of the plays presented in the Minitrista Center’s Dickens 
by Candlelight plays, was held just before Christmas. --photo by 
Tom Nemcik : 


Ghouls at an off-campus halloween party gather to growl together. 
Don Young, Frankfort junior; Teresa Galyen, Knightstown 
sophomore, and Brian Brewer, New Albany are friendly fiends. 
--photo by Lori Beck i 
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evergreen. Mistletoe is strategically 
distributed throughtout the house or apart- 
ment, and then several prospects of the op- 
posite sex are invited over. Stockings are 
hung over the fireplace or over the furnace 
vent. And other glittering trinkets and or- 
naments borrowed from home fill all the 
bare spots and highlight the rest of humble 
abode. 

Holidays on campus are a chance for 
students to celebrate with both family and 
friends. And Ball State students wouldn't let 
a holiday pass by without giving it proper 
recognition. Whether it’s July 4th or 
Washington’s birthday, there will always be 
fireworks on this campus. --by Mindy Pesch 
Thumb in, thumb out, and thumb down. Mary Newhouse, campus 


mime troupe member, shows the crisis of growing out of the baby 
years in a series of expressions. --photo by Terry Clark 


Commencement Call 


lava 

I clumsily groped in the hazy, humid 
darkness of my dorm room to answer the in- 
sistent cries of my alarm clock. After stopping 
its nagging calls, I began to turn over and 
return to my sleeping as was customary for 
me on Saturday mornings. Then, suddenly I 
realized that today wasn't like any other 
Saturday morning. Sure, the hangover was 
present as usual, but today was special--it 
was my last day as an undergraduate at Ball 
State. 

I could hear the beat of the rain against my 
window, and its soft, steady rhythm beckon- 
ed my mind to reflect back on my life at BSU. 

“Graduation day,” I thought. “It’s taken 
me four long years filled with finals, themes, 
and scheduling hassles to finally make it 
here, and it has to rain!!” 

On May 17 at 11:00 a.m., friends, families 
and roommates of over 2,000 seniors 
gathered at University Gymnasium to 
witness the 79th Commencement of Ball 
State University. 

Because of the rainy weather, the 
ceremonies were forced into the gymnasium 
instead of being held at the Arts Terrace as 
planned. The inclement weather, however, 
did not stop the thousands of spectators from 
attending the 2’ hour ceremony. 

Ball State’s University Symphony Band 
began Commencement with a concert pro- 
gram which included the traditional “Pomp 
and Circumstance.” Following the proces- 
sional of University officials, honorary 
degrees were bestowed upon Isaac K. Beckes, 
president of Vincennes University, and Van 
P. Smith, president and chairman of Ontario 
Corporation in Muncie. Both men were com- 
mended for their community service. 

Rita M. Gardiol, Interim Provost and 
Dean of Faculties, was in charge of announc- 
ing the names of the bachelor and associate 
degree candidates during the ceremony. It 
was previously decided by University officials 
Due to the incessent rain, the graduation ceremony had to be mov- 
ed to University Gym. It didn’t stop friends and relitives, though, 


from gathering with the graduates to offer their congratulations. 
--photo by William E. Vance 
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to cancel the individual reading of names, 
but after loud cries of protest from students, 
the University agreed to give individual 
recognition to degree candidates during 
Commencement. 

A graduation reception was held in 
University Gymnasium following Com- 
mencement exercises for students and their 
guests. 

Although the rain spoiled the plans of 
many graduates for an outdoor Commence- 
ment, May 17, 1980 ended an important step 
in each senior’s life. Although college careers 
had ended, the door to new challenges and 
hopes for a sunny, successful future had been 
opened. --by Jill Hess 


When it was all finally over, Janice Stutts, graduate student, was 
ready to do a song and dance for her friends. After five years of 
work, it was relief at last. --photo by William E. Vance 


:SSa4 Pi 
With tambéella and diploma in hand, at is ready to face 


aboi ling. Although a lot of workswenfinto that degree, the 
real challéage is about to begin--finding a jo. --photo by William 
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Those Who Stay 
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Muncie could be knownas little Chicago--the windy city. Lori Farr, This is what Monsoon wind feels like when walking to Bracken 
Plainfield sophomore, is about to be swept away by the dreaded TC from Johnson Complex. The wind conquers all. --photo by To 
Muncie Monsoon. --photo by Tom Nemcik Nemcik 


the city 


Magic City Satire 


Haw a typical Ball State student (or 
damned college kid or drug addict or wise-ass 
punk) thinks a typical Muncie resident (or 
redneck hillbilly or Muncie Rat or Muncie-ite 
or Munchkin) thinks: 

“You know, I’ve heard our fair city called 
‘The Armpit of America,’ “The Only Hole 
Above Ground,’ and ‘A Gross Encounter of 
the Worst Kind.’ But I just don’t see it. 
Muncie’s a fine town. We got a lot of good 
businesses here and a first-rate high school 
ball team, and a statue of an injun and it’s 
the home of Ball Jars. Why, hell, even people 
in Injunaplus has Ball Jars. It’s them damned 
college kids is all I can figure. They come in 
here wavin’ their damn tuition money and 
think they own the whole damn place. 
Buncha spoilt rotten brats. By God, if they 
didn’t have Mama and Daddy to foot the bill 
they'd really be outa luck. I mean they come 
here and take up some damn fool thing like 
Art or Music and sit around and take dope 
and draw pitchers and play the piana. I’ll tell 
ya what they re really takin’ up. They takin’ 
up space. That’s how come my boy Raymond 
couldn't get into the damn school. He had 
him a sensible major too--Industial Arts. But 
they said ‘hell no-not you. You live here, we 
couldn't get enough money outa yor ol’ man. 
Uh-uh. No way. You'll live at home and we 
can't have that. We need more money. Then 
they had the gall to make up some damned 
excuse about SAT or somethin’. I asked 
Raymond what the hell was SAT and he said 
he didn’t know nothin’ about SAT, he 
reckoned it was something like ABC’s. What 
I think is that it was really WASP. They had 
too many white kids and they had to fill their 
minority quota. Some colored kid is makin’ a 
lamp in Raymond’s seat just cause their 
scared the NAACP is gonna raise some hell. 

Well, I tell ya one damn thing, Raymond 
don’t need that. If it’s gonna turn him out 
like some a them damned kids I see walkin’ 
around, well I say no thank you sir. Strung 
out on dope and makin’ wise-ass remarks. 
Not my boy. I reckon they ain’t three kids in 
that whole damn place that’s there to learn 
somethin’. Hell, they probly couldn’t even if 


they wanted to, all them damn wise-ass 
perfessers is on drugs too. Bunch a draft- 
dodging hippies all growed up, passin’ it 
along to the next set. God Almighty when 
will it all end? 

An’ all them kids do is gripe. They gripe 
cause they ain’t nothin’ to do, and they gripe 
about the weather. If it snows it’s too cold; if 
the sun shires it’s too damn hot and muggy 
and if it rains, oh God forbid, that’s the worst 
of all. Muncie monsoons they call it. Well I 
call it rain and it’s there for a reason. If they 
didn’t have it I’d like to know what the hell 
they'd drink. No- I know what they'd drink. 
Hell, they drink it by the case now. Beer cans 
all over hell. And then they got the gall to say 
Muncie’s dirty. Well how in the Sam Hill do 
they think it got that way? They'll miss it 
some day, that’s all I gotta say. When they re 
livin in New York or Chicago or some God 
forsaken den of iniquity they'll be singin’ 
“Muncie on my Mind.” It ain't every city in 
the world has the Muncie dragstrip or the 
Muncie Mall. They'll miss it someday. And 
then, by God, then they'll be sorry.” --by 
Gina Linville 


Two young hunters pick up a dead racoon along the side of the 
highway. The pelt costs the same whether shot through by the 
hunter's bullet or smashed by a wheel. --photo by Kim Ferrill 
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The Draught Bout 


I was never so thirsty as I was during 
those horrible 16 days--the days of the Mun- 
cie Draught. 

Usually, I hate water. I'd rather drive five 
miles to Chic’s liquor store than walk five feet 
to the sink for a glass of chlorine-flouride 
water. 

But on April 10, the day they declared the 
water unfit, I suddenly became very thirs- 
ty....1 craved a tall cool sparkling glass of 
water. I dreamed of clear blue pools. And I 
even started writing my pleas of desperation 
to the the Muncie Water Works... 

Dear Sirs: 

Please work harder on finding a solution 
to this mysterious problem of bacteria in the 
water. I’m dehydrating. 

But they obviously didn’t read my letter. 
We were told to continue boiling our water; 
it still wasn’t safe to drink. Chloraforms, they 
called the problem. “Too much shit in the 
water” was how we defined the crisis that 
seemed to have Water Works and Public 
Health officials stumped. They just couldn't 
find the source or the solution. 

In the meantime, we suffered. After 
awhile boiling water just to brush your teeth 
or wash dishes became a major pain. There 
were even moments of desperate frustration 
when I was almost willing to take the 
chance--and just take a drink. Fortunately 
there was always someone around to restrain 
me from gulping the germ-infected water. 
But I was losing my patience. 

Dear Sirs: 

Lost your glasses? Look harder for the 
answer. My begonia died today...due to lack 
of good, clean H2O. Please hurry--before my 
fern goes too. 

After that heart-breaking plea, they at 
least did something. Mass amounts of 
chlorine were dumped into the system. Sud- 
denly, all of Muncie smelled like as swimm- 
ing pool. Taking a shower was like going for 
a swim, and even after it was boiled, the 
water still had an icky blue-gray cast to it. It 
certainly didn’t do much for campus ac- 
tivities, either. Every chance they got 
students headed home--just for the taste of 


the water 


The Muncie water treatment plant attempted to rid city water of a 
bacteria pest by flushing out the system through fire hydrants. 
Although the flushing did not prove effective, the water provided 
fun for city children. --photo by Terry Clark 


Several tests were run periodically on the Muncie mysterious 
bacteria. The water was made tolerable after 16 days by adding 
chlorine to the water. --photo by Terry Clark 


some clean water and to fill up as many jugs 
and containers as possible. 

Even the restaurants and dorm dining ser- 
vices were affected. McDonald’s didn't serve 
beverages for a few days, and Long John 
Silver’s resorted to buying bottles of Coke 
from Marsh. The dining services brought in 
tanks of water from Fort Wayne and Ander- 
son. But still the crisis continued. 

Dear Sirs: 

Do you have any idea what this chlorine 
is doing to my hair? Do you know what it’s 
like to try to eat dorm food without anything 
to wash it down with? Please. Please do 
something. 

After two weeks of slow dehydration, I 
was about to quit my classes and return 
home--where there was at least clean water. 
I was sick of waiting for pots to boil, broke 
from buying cans of Coke and tired of having 
my mother call and say, “Dear, youre not 
drinking that yucky water, are you?” 

Dear sirs: 

This is it. If you ever expect me to pay 
my water bill again, get rid of the shit in the 
water. Pronto. 

I never knew if it was my letter that scared 
them and got them into gear--or if all the 
germs just decided to curl up and die 
anyway. But on April 26, the glorious an- 
nouncement was made. The water had been 
saved. We were rescued. Life was restored to 
Muncie. Although it still tasted like chlorine, 
we could at least drink it again without wor- 
rying about being poisoned or waking up 
deformed. Immediately, I drank about three 
gallons....and then returned to hating water. 
Things were back to normal, at last. --by 
Pam Kiser 


Water, water everywhere and not a drop to drink. Muncie residents 
boiled their water for cooking and drinking. --photo by Terry Clark 
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Muncie--a city of 80,000 holds a 
wide rage of people. Theyre not all 
college students...not all village 
merchants or Board of Trustees. 
Theres another side to this city-- 
one that most BSU students never 
see. 


photo by Terry Clark 


photo by Terry Clark 
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Weekend Updates 


“W ake up, it’s me Big Bird and it’s time 
to get up. Open your little eyes now. Don’t 
roll over and go back to sleep. Come on now, 
one foot out of bed, now the other one. Okay 
now have a nice day,” says Bird Talking 
Alarm Clock. 

What would you do if this was the first 
thing you heard every morning, especially 
Monday morning after a strenuous weekend. 
Wouldn’t you just want to throw good ole 
Big Bird across the room! 

On Monday morning when your're still 
feeling kind of groggy staggering about the 
dimly lit room with squinted eyes trying to 
get ready for a eight o'clock class, you 
wonder, “Is it really worth it,” but then a 
snickering grin shines across answering. 

Weekends, what are they and what makes 
them so special? Webster says, “a weekend is 
the period between the close of one working 
or business or school week and the beginning 
of the next.” 

Weekends break the class monotony. It 
gives students a chance to relax and enjoy the 
college environment. Just how students 
decide to spend this time depends on them. 

“I like the weekend to be with friends. 
During the week I’m usually too busy 
studying to spend much time with them. It 
doesn’t really matter what we do, we may 
party on frat row, go to a movie, shopping, 
or just sit around the dorm talking,” said a 
senior from Indianapolis. 

“I like to get loaded on Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday. I start it off right and 
end it the same.” 

An example of a good weekend to junior 
Pam Kissinger, LaPorte, is “It starts with an 
exciting Thursday night at Mr. B’s; a half- 
day of classes Friday with an afternoon at the 
Chug for loosening up; a quick meal at 
McDonalds and then a party with friends off 
campus. Saturday begins about noon with 
lunch, then shopping and seeing a movie, 
and at night another off campus party with 
friends; Sunday again begins late, but with a 
good meal; then it’s off to the library for 
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some intensive studying. The evening is spent 
quietly watching television. ” 

Known as the suitcase college, a lot of Ball 
Staters go home every weekend. Most 
students who did, have close family ties, a 
girl or boyfriend, or a job. They also seemed 
to come up with the response, “Why should I 
stay. What’s there to do in Muncie, 
Middletown USA.” 

There have been a lot of funnny things 
happen to the Cardinals, most of whom 
wished to remain anonymous, such 
experiences or mishaps include; a jumping 
telephone pole, a pimped room, and an 


Botsford Hall resident, Cindy Strafford, sits near LaFollette as she 
waits for a ride home to Plainfield. --photo by Kim Ferrill 


Fraternities and sororities filled the weekends of many students 
during the year. One of the largest parties held during the fall was 
the ATO yard party. Mike Thrasher and Linda Hepp make their 
way through the crowd. --photo by William E. Vance 
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Weekend 


unexpected fire drill. 
“One night I was staying over night with 


my boyfriend and they had a fire drill. 
Neither one of us had anything on. At first 
we thought it was just his alarm clock, so he 
grabbed for the plug. By this time we 
realized that it was a drill. My boyfriend 
grabbed for a pair of jeans, not realizing they 
were mine. Finally we got ready and went 
outside. As we were starting back up, my 
boyfriend realized that his key was in the 
room. We called it a lost cause, so I went 
back to my own room.” 

“One time me and my friends were 
walking out to my car to make a liquor run. I 
was walking along and all the sudden a pole 
jumped out right in front of me. Next thing I 
knew I was lying on the sidewalk.” 

“One evening me and two guys were just 
sitting around in the room bored, so we got 
this brilliant idea of pimping a friend’s room. 
We checked everything out, no signs, so we 
got a bale of hay and flung it all around the 
room. We opened the door just in time to see 
the girl coming back. The girl saw us, so we 
ran out and went to another guy’s room and 
locked it where we waited until she cooled 
off,” said Robert Knoblock, junior. 

Whoever said Ball State was uneventtul on 
the weekends? Try it sometime. Who knows 
what may happen to you.--by Jane Titus 


National Guard member, Larry Allen, sophomore, spends one 
weekend every month for the Guard. Allen polishes his boots in 
preparation for morning inspection. --photo by Larry Prazak 


Pool shooter Cheryl Bennett, Carmel senior, plays a round of 
billiards at the Chug. Many students spent parts of all of their 
weekends at the Chug, Pub, Mr. B’s, King’s, or other local bars. 
--photo by Donna Mills 
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No, it’s not Afghanistan; it’s Indiana. Students from all over the 
state participate in field excercises, drills, and other training for the 
National Guard. --photo by Larry Prazak 


A basket full of dirty clothes goes home with Rose Brown, South 
Bend freshman, for the weekend. The popular phrase “suitcase 


college” was held during the year to be an undeniable truth. --photo 
by Kathy Torok 
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Those Mailbox Blues 


Residence hall students often found 
sorting through mail each day to be a 
bothersome task, yet most were anxious to 
get theirs in anticipation of friendly mail. 

Aurora junior Greg Kleine summed the 
attitude of most students stating, “Junk mail 
is the ultimate disappointment. You look in 
your box and think ‘Oh good, I got mail’ then 
you open it up and you say ‘What the ---- is 
this?’ ” 

For a good number of students it always 
seemed as though letters from friends and 
family, and_ especially those letters 
containing desperately needed money, took 
longer than necessary to arrive. For them, 
wading through junk mail was even more of 
a frustration. 

Other students were frustrated because 
they felt their friends and family had 
forgotten them since they had been away 
from home. Freshmen especially seemed to 
write home most often in hopes of a response 
that might perhaps heal some of their 
homesickness. Many students, however, said 
they were always too busy to write to 
everyone they wanted to, but enjoyed getting 
mail from them in any case. 

Some students liked to get mail from any 
source, even junk mail or non-applicable 
university related mail. Randy Karmolinski, 
South Bend sophomore, decided to buy a 
magazine subscription in order to break his 


4 


mail-less streak. Other students held friendly 
contests to see who would wait the longest 
between receiving mail. Some decided to 
drop each other notes so as to brighten each 
other’s empty mail box days. 

Desk staffs sometimes found processing 
mail to be troublesome. They agreed that the 
problems were excessive junk mail and 
receiving mail for people that no longer lived 
in the hall. According to Lori Quinn, 
Kokomo junior and desk staff, too many 
students do not promptly forward their mail 
after leaving the hall and therefore don’t 


receive it until weeks later. 


Junk mail was sometimes invited by 
students intentionally yet most times students 
were unkowingly put onto those lists. One 

: «“<é ° . 
girl stated, “I will be glad to get mail from 
anybody who will send it.” 

Sorting and processing mail seemed to be 
just another one of the many daily chores. 
Sometimes mail was a _ necessary evil, 
although it was a valuable service when the 
student was expecting an _ important 
article.--by Frederick Borkowski 
For hall residents that live quite a distance from home, a letter in 
the mailbox may be the only contact with parents and friends 
between breaks. Bob Nelwig, Tarentum, PA sophomore, checks to 


see if this long-awaited letter is for him or his box-mate. --photo by 
Terry Clark 


The anticipation and suspense increase as letters that come to the 
dorm have to go through the time consuming routine of sorting and 
distributing.--photo by William E, Vance 
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Getting Mail 


Looking For Goodbar 


“Win he be a rich man, a poor man, 
beggar man, thief, doctor, lawyer or Indian 
chief?” sang their squeeky voices during 
recess as the little girls pondered their 


possible husbands. 
The future doctors, lawyers, thiefs and 


chiefs, however, played marbles in the 
opposite corner of the playground and did 
their best to ignore the disgustingly cute 
females. Little did they realize that someday 
they might actually be interested in those 
feminine creatures. 

The day might even come when they 
would share a Dominoes pizza with one 
(foresaking the onions), or actually give up 
studying biology one night to take a special 
sweetie for a moonlight walk around the 
ever-beautiful Duck Pond. After all, there 
are some things (like baking chocolate chip 
cookies or listening to Frank Sinatra albums) 
that you just can’t do with the fellas. 

By the time the little marble-playing 
rascals would survive their first crush, pass 
the first sex education class and would 
actually miss seeing all of a movie to sit in the 
back row of the theater with a girl, they 
would well realize the importance of 
companionship with members of the opposite 
Sex. 

Then by the time a person enters college, 
mastery of the fine art of dating is almost 
expected. Meeting and spending time with 
members of the opposite sex becomes a part 
of the campus lifestyle. It’s no longer a 
subject that females ponder lightly and males 
ignore. According to Dr. Everett Ferrill, 
history professor, at least 50 percent of all 
college students in the U.S. meet their future 
spouses while attending college. 

It seems, therefore, that a college campus 
must be the perfect environment for dating, 
one that every starry-eyed romantic would 
dream about. “At least it’s (dating) a heck of 
a lot more convenient here,” said sophomore 
Mary Dizer from Utica, New York. 
“Especially living in a dorm. With all the 
lounge activities you can see someone 
without actually going on a date,” she 
added. 


Some of the imaginative hall events, that 
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can have residents doing anything from 
auctioning off their pajamas to entering 
ping-pong tournaments, certainly can add 
some excitement to dating. 

On the other hand, the closeness and 
possible “family atmosphere” of living with 
200 to 400 other students can also cause 
problems. “Dating is inherently awkward, 
but when you add the complications of dorm 
life, it can almost be like you and your 
brothers are dating the same girls,” said 
Noblesville freshman John Wilmoth. “And 
that has the potential of being more than just 
awkward.” 

Attending college can also add other small 
(but often fatal) complications to a student’s 
social life...like having to find time to 
actually study, having to get up for an 8 a.m. 
class or even just having to arrange priorities 
into some logical order. 

Although architecture major Teresa 
Drerup, Auburn sophomore, says that she 
would like to have more of a social life, her 
classes and architecture projects really make 
it difficult. “Sometimes it almost makes me 
mad when I see all the other people going out 
all the time---and I have to go to the studio to 
work. I feel like 'm missing out on what 
college life is really like,” she said. 

In contrast, some students consider dating 
to be far less important. “I came to get my 
degree. I know I can’t or won't settle down 
with one person until I get my master’s,” said 
Kokomo sophomore Mike Kendrick. 

Despite the fact that this attitude of 
“studying comes first” seems to be reaching a 
new peak, there are still questions that arise 
and choices that have to be made. Connie 
Kiesler, New Albany sophomore, is a pre- 
medical major and has a boyfriend who 
attends another university. “We're pretty 
serious about each other...but I just can't 
afford to let it (the relationship) dominate 
right now. College is still first,” she said. 

Of course there are still students who feel a 
college education should include more than 
just memorizing comma rules, disecting frogs 
and conjugating Spanish verbs. “I’m not in 
college just to study,” said South Bend junior 
Jenny Kunce. “I feel life itself is more 


important than just the academics. And you 
sure learn more about life out of a classroom 
than in one, she added. 


Therefore, although dating may at times 
have to wait until the algebra assignments 
are done and the term papers are typed, it 
still is a vital part of college life. Three simple 
facts show proof: there are approximately 30 
dances or discos on campus per quarter; an 
average of 40 people visit the Birth Control 
Information Center during a month, and 
according to the Student Affairs Office, Ball 
State has nearly 200 married students. The 
complex art of flirting, wooing and winning 
that long-dreamed about mate is definitely 
not yet dead. --Pam Kiser 


When students without cars on campus go out on dates, they usually 
have to use some ingenuity and imagination to find entertainment 
within walking distance. Laurel Kaynor and Casey Cloyd even 
braved the December cold one weekend to do some window 
shopping in the Walnut Street Mall. --photo by F.A. Phillips Jr. 


When couples both have busy schedules, every minute counts. For 
Laura Dickey and Mike Dellinger time between classes on a 
pleasant fall day is a perfect time to talk for a while. --photo by 
Pamela L. Williams. 
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Looking Western 


ihe time-- a few short years ago. 

The place-- Ball State University. 

He closed the door to his dorm room, 
locking it securely. He latched the phone 
box, closed the window and drew the 


curtains. He put on his stereo headphones, 
clicked on the radio and crawled into his 
sliding the door shut. 


closet, Crowded 


between tennis shoes and dirty underwear, 
he smiled. Good ol’ country music filled his 
ears. 

Until very recently, people who listened to 
country music or wore cowboy boots were 
usually laughed at and called hicks. But 
things are changing. Country is in. 

Now sounds of Waylon and Willie filter 
out of dorm rooms almost as loudly as Styx or 
Journey. Cowboy hats, which would at one 
time have drawn stares and giggles, are now 
very popular, especially among college 
students. Western boots, belts and shirts are 
being worn by both males and females. 

Connie Parker, a sales manager at Ayres in 
the Muncie Mall, said that her store is 
stocked with western wear, especially belts 
and boots. Also popular, she said, are lariat 
necklaces. 

“From the fashion magazines like Glamour 
and Mademoiselle, I'd say that’s what the 
fashion for this year is, it’s a trendy thing.” 

One student who loves the trend is 
Merrillville freshman Linda Jaroscak. “All 
the fashion magazines are filled with western 
clothes,” she said. “I think it looks cool. 
Those guys wear all those cowboy hats. They 
look kinda sexy in a cowboy hat, kinda 
rugged and macho.” 


Jaroscak also likes country music. “I listen 
to it most of the time,” she said. “There’s a 
good station out here. Most of the people at 
home don’t like it at all. I get teased about it 
a lot. They’re mostly into hard rock up 
there.” 

Jaroscak’s favorite group, The Charlie 
Daniels Band, has become more popular 
during the past year due mostly to their hit, 
“The Devil Went Down to Georgia,” a song 
about a violin duel between Satan and a 
fiddler named Johnny. The song was played 
on both country and rock stations. 

The Marshall Tucker Band is also a 
favorite country-rock group. They play 
“cowboy” songs and packed the stands at 
their Indiana State Fair concert this summer. 

Teresa Bennett, a Marion junior, works at 


The Strand record store in the village, and 
thinks there has been a definite growth in the 


popularity of country music. 
“I think the favorites are Kenny Rogers, 


Crystal Gale, Waylon Jennings and Willie 
Nelson. People who are into country are 
pretty gung-ho about it.” 

One student who is very gung-ho about 
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country music is Peggy Luken, Greensburg 
sophomore. She has been a fan of country 
music for about three years. She thinks it is 
becoming more popular than ever among 
college students, but she still gets teased 
about it occasionally. 

“Disco is getting old,” she said. “Country 
music is a lot more peaceful. I think people 
are ready for that. Some country music now 
has a rock beat to it, and that gets more 
people attracted to it too.” 

Joan Jump, a sophomore from Walton, is 
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Western 


also a die-hard country fan. She was happy 
to see Willie Nelson named as Country Music 
Association’s Entertainer of the Year. “I 
freaked out when he won. It’s neat to see a 
rebel take an award from such a bunch of 
straight-laced people. The whole atmosphere 
of the awards usually seems kinda fake.” 

Jump says she likes country music because 
the performers’ songs seem honest. “They're 
so realistic and down-to-earth,” she said, 
“you know the songs they write they've 
probably really experienced.” Besides 
Nelson, Jump’s favorite country singer is 
Waylon Jennings. In her dorm room is a life- 
size stand-up of the entertainer. 

“He’s a great conversation piece,” she said. 
“Sometimes we put him up in the window 
and laugh at the reactions from the people in 
the windows across from us.” 

Jump sees the new popularity of country 
music as something that will last. “The whole 
thing seems so basic and solid that I don’t see 
how it will fade out. Things like disco and 
punk rock are just fads, I think. Country 
music has been around for a long time. I 
think it’s gonna last.”--by Gina Linville 


Photos by Tom Nemcik 


Models appearing on this page are: 
Kathy McLain, Cathy Ondecker, 
Geoffrey Tyson, JoNell Price, Tyler 
Klassen, Sally Vogel, Rusty Hamner, 
and Linda Patterson. 
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WINDOWS 


AND MIRRORS: SET 


Of windows and 
mirrors are our tales 
constructed. We bare 
our souls only in 
moments untypical. 
On guard. We fear our 
reflections and reflect 
our fears. Our silence 
is consent. Our 
Opaqueness is 
complete. 
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fragments 


This has been an experience 


not out of but in the ordinary. 
Everyday unobserved occurences, 
strange moments hung 
suspended in time like... 
motes of dust caught in the sun's glare, 
they are caught... 


captured by our camera. 


Through fleshy glass curved and 
tempered. Scenes perfect, purile, 
pristine, and pure parade past 
each other our lives exist; our 
camera clicks...records and is assailed anew 
by our campus, 
our classes, cliques, 
Sndsel1e6tsSeoun betters force us to 
stand in. At the end of the day 
these images and only a few others 
are recalled: 
bare trees, satin brushed-steel 
finished doornobs, and bricks weathered, 
chipped and red in the sun. 
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Country Picking 
and Grinning with: 


M -M-Mell 

Anyone who gets into country music 
knows about the great stuttering man from 
Tampa, Florida, Mel Tillis. And on 
September 21, country and western music 
fans packed Emens Auditorium to hear this 
legendary man do what he does best. 

Mel, backed by the 10-man group, The 
Statesiders, sang many of his hits, including, 
“Good Woman Blues” and “Ruby.” Between 
his songs he joked with The Statesiders and 
his captivated audience of 4,800, lending a 
delightful variety to his stage show. 

Mel started singing professionally in 1956, 
at the time Elvis Presley was approaching his 
peak. But, despite Elvis’ fame and Mel’s own 
stuttering problem, he rose to become a 
national hit. He has appeared in three movies 
(“Cotton Pickin’ Chicken Pluckers,” “W.W. 
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and The Dixie Dance Kings” and “The 
Villain”), been interviewed on countless talk 


shows and has won 21 awards for his songs. 
Appearing as Mel’s opening act was Rex 


Allen Jr., a charismatic young singer with a 
string of platter hits to his name. Rex 
commented to the audience that he was 
grateful to Indiana for being one of the first 
states to give him a chance at a musical 
career when he was first starting out. The 
audience responded with enthusiastic 
applause. 

All in all, the show was a huge success--or 
as Mel might say, “J-Just g-g-great!”--by Judi 
Banks 


Backed by his band, the Statesiders, Mel Tillis sang many of his hits. 
Rex Allen Jr. appeared as the opening act. A captivated audience of 
4,800 delighted in the variety of the stage show.--photo by Terry 
Clark 


Tillis, Allen, 


ie the harsh glare of the Emens’ spotlight, 
the barrel seemed ancient. Faded and 
weather-beaten, it sat in the center of the 
stage, a prop for the acts to follow. The 
barrel--rustic, simple and full of down-home 
charm--was there to set the mood... but 
networks of cords, speakers, wires and a 
maze of electrical equipment surrounded it 
and nearly swallowed it. The barrel seemed 
out of place. 

With Tim Wright on steel pedal guitar and 
on banjo, with Tom on acoustic guitar and 
with Carl Finkle on electric bass, it sounded, 
at times, as though there were more than just 


three men on stage. 
In addition to their versatile playing, the 


vocal harmonizing of the men was blended 


perfectly with each note exact and clear. 
“We love to sing harmony. That’s what we 


especially love to do”, announced Tom to the 
small crowd before the group began some 
acapella selections. Then their instruments 
were set aside and only their voices filled the 
huge stage. 

When the Earl Scruggs Revue took the 
stage, however, the mood, the tempo and the 
music style immediately changed. 

Consisting of master banjo picker Earl 
Scruggs and his three sons, Garry, Randy, 
Steve, plus drummer, Taylor Rhodes, the 
group took the country western style, added 
it’s own rock beat, included a progressive and 
driving rhythm, and gave the crowd a sound 
that certainly was not typical bluegrass. 

However, settling through the carpeted 
aisles of the auditorium, were the easy, 
harmonic sounds of fiddles, guitars and 
banjos. The Wright Brothers and the Earl 
Scruggs Revue had brought their own 
distinct music to the Emens'’ stage. 

The native Indiana group, performing in 
Emens for the fifth time--a record for a 
professional group--played witt 
unbelieveable precision, unity and clarity. 

Combining touches of bluegrass, gospel 
and barbershop so uniquely that even 
Webster might have a hard time defining 
their style, the Wright Brothers easily stole 
the show. As one listener said, “It was 
certainly more than just pickin-n-grinnin.” 

Similiarly, the first acts of Emens’ season 


and Scruggs 


also seemed slightly out of place. It was the 
first weekend on campus. All-campus discos, 
beer brawls, pot parties and frat functions 
had invaded. After an entire week of classes, 
it was at last a chance for most students to let 
go and get rowdy. 
Earl Scruggs, 


king of banjos, is the 


The Wright Brothers appeared as the opening act of Earl Scruggs 
and sons--most of the performance was ‘and sons’. Scruggs did per- 
form the famed “Foggy Mountain Breakdown” and “The Ballad of 
Jed Clampett.”--photo by Tom Nemcik 


composer of grammy award-winning “Foggy 
Mountain Breakdown,” which became better 
known as the theme song of the movie 
“Bonnie and Clyde.” He also composed the 
theme song of “The Beverly Hillbillies,” call- 
ed “The Ballad of Jed Clampett.” 

The Revue, however, was obviously 
centered around the various talents of 
Scruggs’ sons. The veteran musician stood in 
the center of the group, lending his banjo 
and his voice whenever needed, although at 
times, he seemed more like a spectator than a 
performer. Throughout the performance, his 
tired, bored expression changed only once-- 
when he introduced the “Ballad of Jed 


Clampett.” 
While the campus discos and frat parties 


were still just getting started, the Emens 
performance was already ending. The 
spotlight was snapped off, the cords and the 
wires were wound up, and that old, rusty 
barrel was packed away, for another stage, 
another act. --by Pam Kiser 
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A Pablo Cruise Control] : 


Wien the lights went out the crowd 
roared. Thirty-five hundred pairs of eyes 
were focused on the center of Emens 
Auditorium stage. The first song uttered 
this center of attraction was “Worlds Away,” 
which is from Pablo Cruise’s second album. 
Upon conclusion of this song the crowd was 
ready to take an eight o'clock cruise with 
Pablo. 

Imagine this! Chair jumpers, singing, 
rocking, hugging, and even dancing in the 
aisles! These were the reactions of the fans 
who came to hear Pablo’s “oldies but 
goodies” and new popular hits. 

The dazzling piano player’s smile won the 
hearts of several in the crowd. While 
performing many of the hits, his sparkling 
personality was exhibited throughout the 
show. “He was excellent; he was outgoing 
and definitely played up to the women in the 
audience,” said Jan Bell, a Lafayette junior. 
Kyle Kreiger, a New York senior, said, “The 
piano player has an excellent range of voice.” 


The piano player was not the only one 
winning hearts; the drummer took a few too. 
Deb Jackson, Columbus junior said, “I liked 


Rock concert fans enjoyed Pablo Cruise during fall, the first concert 
of the year. The band mixed new songs from their latest album with 
popular oldies. The Michael's Brothers played warm-up.--photo by 
FA. Phillips Jr. 


Pablo’s piano player’s boundless enthusiam and winning smile 
caught the fancy of women attending Pablo Cruise. The annual 
threat to stop future rock concerts in Emens came days before the 
band came to town --photo by F.A. Phillips Jr. 


the piano player and drummer because they 
put themselves into the performance. They 
put a lot of expression into playing their 
instruments.” Steve Seager, a New York 
sophomore agreed. He said, “The drummer 
was superb. He too, grabbed my attention; it 
was like watching a tennis match back and 
forth across the stage.” 

Some of the songs that swayed the 
audience were “Love Will Find A Way,” 
“Tell Me That You Love Me,” “Atlanta 
June,” “Runnin,” “You’re Out To Lose,” and 
to top it off, “RIO!” A group, dressed as 
islanders, displayed a WELCOME TO RIO 
sign in the crowded auditorium. 

Prior to the fabulous performance of Pablo 
Cruise, the Michael’s Brothers provided an 


-hour of entertainment for the music lovers. 


One member of the six-sounded group was a 
native of Muncie. 

To get psyched up for the concert, some 
students listened to Pablo Cruise’s music, as _ 
did Monty Click and Darlene Banta, Woody — 
Hall residents. Darlene said, “When I got to 
the concert, they lived up to all my 
expectations.” Rhonda Conway, another 
Woody Hall resident, added, “The group 
seemed really personable. They made us feel 
like we were a unique audience.” of 

At the conclusion of the rock group’s last 
number, fans flicked their Bics and shouted — 
out MORE, MORE.,....--by Meg Boyer and 


Linda Roberts 


Bud Cockrell, bass player for Pablo, puts on the charm for students. 
Pablo Cruise albums could be heard on stereos all over campus prior 
to the concert. --photo by F.A. Phillips Jr. 


Jazz! 


Porn sizzling jazz numbers to traditional 
Christmas carols, Maynard Ferguson 
surprised a nearly full Emens Auditorium 
crowd November 28. 

Featuring selections from his current 
album, “Hot,” Ferguson and his band 
showed the multifaceted direction in which 
their music is moving. 

In an interview after the concert, Ferguson 
said, “If you can’t love the hours that you 
practice, then you ought to do something 
else.” It was obvious from the performance 
that there is nothing else the 51-year-old 
trumpet player and his band would rather be 
doing. 

The back-up band for Ferguson, with 
instruments ranging from flute to electric 
guitar as well as the traditional brass, 
jumped right into the concert with the first 
song, “Give It One.” 

The two and one-half hour concert 
included well known Ferguson hits “Theme |} | 
from Rocky II” and the theme from “Star 
Wars: The Motion Picture.” 

In a departure from the traditional jazz 
that fans expected, Ferguson’s program 
included an Indian chant adaptation 
complete with Sanskrit lyrics and vina music. 

“Gabriel,” another cut off the “Hot” 
album, was called a “jazz, spiritual, gospel, 
rock march” by Ferguson. The song, which 
he co-wrote with trombonist Nick Lane, 
featured an ear-splitting trumpet solo by 
Ferguson and a macabre keyboard solo by 
Jeff Pittson. 

There was more audience response to 
“Everybody Loves the Blues” than found in a 
country jamboree. “The Blues” and “Stella 
by Starlight” were other audience favorites. 

Ferguson said music is going in a 
multidirection today and offers more 
opportunities to young people than ever 
before. 

“The young people today cannot be 
hyped,” he said. “Music is widening today as 
far as what they can appreciate.” 

“The point to music is pleasure. Turn 
yourself on first,” Ferguson said. --by Beth 
Sharpe 
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All that jazz floated from the rafters during Maynard Ferguson’s 
concert stop in November. The two and one-half hour concert 


included popular Ferguson hits mixed with Christmas carols. 
--photo by Tom Nemcik 


“The point to music is pleasure. Turn yourselt on first,” Ferguson 
said. The 51-year-old performer and his band turned on a nearly 
packed auditorium November 28. --photo by Tom Nemcik 


An extreme departure from standard Ferguson jazz, the concert 
included an Indian chant complete with Sanskrit lyrics. --photo by 
Tom Nemcik 
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Coming Home Laughs 


Ga a kid who’s a graduate of Ball U 
leave his Indiana home and make it big in 
show biz? Dave Letterman is certainly 
trying. Letterman, along with the singing 
group The Fifth Dimension, appeared in 
Emens on October 13 for the annual 
Homecoming Show. 

Letterman, graduated from Ball State in 
1970, appeared on the “Tonight Show” the 
week before his Ball State performance and 
did not fail to mention his alma mater. And 
during his performance at Emens, the jokes 
about Ball State and Muncie were even more 
frequent. He took stabs at the football team’s 
“pansy schedule,” (“next year they'll play 
Burris”) dorm food, and the “Muncie 
International Airport and Goat Ranch.” 

When a photographer during Letterman’s 
first performance took a picture near the 
edge of the stage, he went over to talk to her. 
He asked her name and where she was from. 
After relaying the information to the 
audience, he said, “Alright, whadaya say we 
all tie her up and beat the crap out of her?” 

Letterman spoke of his disgust with service 
stations, restaurants, television commercials 
and health warnings on the labels of different 
products. Roxann Whitcomb, Munster senior 
said, “I laughed from the moment he walked 
on stage. I especially liked his jokes about 
Ball State. I wish he would have done more.” 

After Letterman’s performance came The 
Fifth Dimension. The back up band wore red 
and white Ball U tee shirts with their black 
bow ties. The singers themselves, also in red 


University Singers, the Banevolks, and a revised version of an old 
favorite fable, “Cinda-Co-ed” were highlights of the Homecoming 
Variety Show, entitled “It’s a Small World,” held October 12 in 
Emens. --photo by Michael G. Hegyan Jr. 


and black, began their performance with a 
medley of disco songs, complete with 
energetic dances. They sang portions of their 
hits at requests from the audience. The songs 
included “Up, Up, and Away,” the song that 
won four Grammy Awards and started the 
group's success, “Aquarius--Let the Sun 
Shine In,” “One Less Bell to Answer,” 
“Wedding Bell Blues,” and “Stoned Soul 
Picnic.” 


The group, which has recently released a 
new album “High on Sunshine,” consists of 
original members Florence LaRue Gordon 
and LaMonte McLemore with new members 
Mic Bell, Pat Bass and Lou Courtney. They 
did a segment of spiritual songs which they 
dedicated to “everybody who ain’t goin’ to 
church tomorrow,” and new songs “High on 
Sunshine” and “Mr. Music Man.” At the end 
of their performance, in “a. tribute to the 
winners,” they displayed Ball U tee shirts and 
danced with members of the audience. 


Machelle Lowe, a freshman from Ladoga, 
said she enjoyed The Fifth Dimension’s 
performance. “They were really good,” she 
said, “especially after they got warmed up.” 
What Lowe appreciated the most was the 
way the group’s sound had changed in recent 
years. Their first hit, “Up, Up, and Away,” 
came in 1965, and the style of their music, 
she said, has changed through the years. 
Instead of relying on their tried and true 
style, they had the versatility to change with 
the times. --by Gina Linville 
Ball State's own gift to the ranks of “Tonight Show” guest hosts, 
David Letterman, was the attraction for homecoming. A 1970 


graduate, Letterman spewed several quips about his alma mater, to 
the delight of a packed homecoming crowd. --photo by F.A. Phillips 
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Kesey s Cuckoo Cast 


One flew east, one flew west, and one 
flew over the cuckoo’s nest,” recited Chief 
Bromden and Randle P. McMurphy while 
reminiscing their childhood rhyme. 

The novel “One Flew Over The Cuckoo's 
Nest’ by Ken Kesey and the stage adaptation 
by Dale Wasserman about the residents of a 
state mental institution in the Pacific nor- 
thwest was presented on April 16, 17, 18 and 
19 in Ball State's Studio Theatre. 

The fast talking, boisterous R.P. McMur- 
phy, plaved ingeniously by Robert D. 
Phillips, was the outstanding character and 
the recipient of the audiences pity to his 
trapped nature and fateful end. 

Described as “sharp as a knife and twice as 
hard,” Nurse Ratched was sternly played by 
the talented Denise LaCroix. The cold nurse 
handled every patient in her “must follow the 
rules’ manner. Each patient in turn had his 
own hatred toward her and separate in- 
cidences defined that hatred. 

As an effective transition to each scene, 
Chief Bromden stood tall and alone in the 


A women smuggled into the ward adds some entertainment for the 
lonely men.--photo by Kim Ferrill 


darkness illuminated by a single beam of 
light, communicating with his dead father 
about how the institution was trapping him. 

Fellow demented inmates Harding, the in- 
tellectual plaved by John Lazo, Billy Bibbit, 
the withdrawn stutterer plaved by Gregg 
Howard, and Scanlon, the bomb-making old 
man played by Kip Shaw¢ger, all contributed 
to the lunacy in the ward. 

R.P.s\ fun-loving drunken _ girlfriends, 
Candy Star played by Molly Anderson, and 
Sandy played by Judy Endicott, gave an 
uplift to the dull and mundane lives of the 
men. 

Director Ed Morrell accomplished a great 
feat in managing to capture the insanity, 
warmth and fear of the inmates on the small 
well-set stage. 

The performers succeeded in executing the 
feelings of a trapped society depicted by R.P. 
McMurphy and the inmates in the establish- 
ment’s rules and punishments represented by 
Nurse Ratched. --by Denise Gibson 


Some crazy characters and their strange antics kept the crowd 
amused. --photo by Kim Ferrill 
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Narrating Characters 


Nisure watching a play set in the 
Victorian Era. A character dressed in 
contemporary clothing tells another in 
Victorian dress that the characters in the play 
are only performers, waiting to be told what 
to do. Suddenly, he calls them out on stage. 
Some are partially dressed, one is carrying a 
can of Tab, and all are very vocal about 
being hauled out on stage when they have no 
lines or movements or reason to be in a scene. 

Is it a mistake? A flop? No. Something 


different? Yes. 
On October 3 through 6, Ball State 


Theatre presented “The French Lieutenant’s 
Woman,” a Chamber Theatre production. 
Chamber Theatre was developed by Robert 
S. Breen, a Northwestern University 
professor in the early 1950's. It is the staging 
of a short story or novel, told in the past 
tense, where the narrator becomes one of the 
characters. There is often discussion between 
the narrator and the other characters and 
sometimes, as in “The French Lieutenant’s 
Woman,’ there is more than one narrator. 

“Part of the language in the book seemed 
like today’s,” said Judy Yordon, director of 
the show, “but the time of the play is not 
contemporary, so I decided to split the 
narration between two characters, one 
modern and one Victorian.” 

Yordon adapted the play’s script from John 
Fowles’ novel. Writing the original 
adaptation took over a year and some 
changes in the script were even made after 
the first performance of the play. Six scenes 
were cut and speeches for the narrators were 
added. 

“I called the cast and crew together at 4 
p.m. before the Thursday performance and 
changed the script.” The cast, she said, was 
very cooperative. They realized that the 
audience would lose interest if the play was 
too long. She added that the changes helped 
to teach the cast to be flexible. 

Obviously there is more to Chamber 
Theater than learning lines, movements and 
characters. A whole book must be adapted 
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and characters created and developed. “But 
that,” said Yordon, “is what I’m trained to 
do, and it’s what I love to do.”--by Gina 
Linville 


Chamber Theatre involves adapting a novel or short story to the 
stage. The adaptation for “The French Lieutenant’s Woman” took 
over a year and some changes were made after the first 
performance. Sheila Hayes was a member of the cast. --photo by 
William E. Vance 


Narrator John Lazo, Indianapolis junior, performs as the 
contemporary counterpart of Stuart Simpson who portrays the 
Victorian narrator in the Chamber Theatre production, “The 
French Lieutenant’s Woman”. --photo by William E. Vance 
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Tinkling the Ivories 


EP opie attend concerts to be emotionally 
moved, not to be left puzzled or frustrated,” 
says Peter Nero, pianist, arranger, composer, 
and, for the past six years, symphony 
orchestra guest conductor. 

On October 20, at 8 p.m., Nero presented 
a concert at Emens Auditorium. Backed by 
the Muncie: Symphony Orchestra, the 
concert was a great success. 

The concert consisted of six segments. 
Segment I was a Chicago Medley, with 
“Make Me Smile” and “Color My World.” 
Segment II was the tune “I Got Rythm,” a 
catchy song arranged by Nero. Segment III 
was “Isn't She Lovely,” the Stevie Wonder 
hit, arranged for orchestra by Nero. Segment 
IV was “Selections from The Wiz,” including 
“Ease on Down the Road” and others. 

In segments I through IV, Nero 
intermittently played the piano and 
conducted the orchestra. But in Segment V, 
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“Rhaposody in Blue” by George Gershwin, 
the orchestra was conducted by Robert 
Hargreaves while Nero concentrated on the 
beautiful piano accompaniment. 

After a short intermission, Nero again 
appeared, this time along with. Richard 
Nanistra on electric bass and Richard DeRosa 
on drums to form the Peter Nero Trio. The 
combination was excellent, and the music 
was dramatic and thrilling. 

Peter Nero blends jazz, rock, and classical 
music in a style uniquely his own. He has cut 
more than 30 albums and is a two-time 
Grammy winner, as well as the recipient of 
the coveted Gold Record. --by Judi Banks 


Two-time Grammy winner Peter Nero, backed by the Muncie 
Symphony Orchestra, performed in late October at Emens. Nero 
utilized a blend of jazz, rock, and classical music for a unique 
sound. --photo by F.A. Phillips Jr. 


Dress rehearsal found Peter Nero polishing his performance, 
conducting the city’s orchestra. Nero said people attend concerts to 
be emotionally moved, not to be frustrated. --photo by F.A. Phillips 
Jr. 
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Lords of Philadelphia 


“The Philadelphia Story,” written by 
Phillip Barry, was presented by the Ball State 
Theatre Department on October 31 through 
November 3. The entire cast did a brilliant 
job of providing the audience with an 
enjoyable evening. 

This sophisticated comedy set in the late 
1930’s in Philadelphia, is centered around the 
activities of the wealthy Lord family prior to 
the marriage of Tracy, the eldest Lord 
daughter. 

Tracy, brilliantly portrayed by Lisa 
Pettett, is a conceited socialite who has been 
characterized as a ‘virgin goddess’ 
throughout her life. Married unhappily once 
before, she is on the verge of wedding George 
Kittredge, a wealthy coalman, important in 
the Philadelphia social scene. 

Raymond Chambers as Kittredge is a 
splendid success at depicting the snobbish, 
materialistic coalman. 

Dinah Lord, the younger Lord daughter is 
a source of many headaches for Tracy. 
Catherine Brandt is terrific as the tomboy 
Dinah, and very realistic as she performs 
several juvenile pranks. As one of her jokes 
she calls Tracy’s ex-husband Dexter, and 
slyly invites him to lunch. 

The appearance of Alexander, the Lord 
son played by Scott Sandoe, throws another 
curve in the Lord’s calm preparations for the 
wedding. On his appearance, he announces 
he has brought two guests with him for the 
occasion. These guests are two reporters who 
are doing a story on Philadelphia and its 
society. Alexander announces to his shocked 
family that they will be the reporters 
subjects. 

The remaining members of the Lord 
family, Margaret, the mother characterized 
by Stacy Embry, Uncle Willie, portrayed by 
Mark Fishback, and Darrell Francis as the 
father, chart their plan of action before the 
reporters arrival. Embry, Fishback, and 
Francis do a realistic job as their characters, 
and the three of them provide the audience 
with numerous laughs in the course of the 


play. 
MacCaulay Connor, portrayed by Steven 
Mirer and his photographer Elizabeth 
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Imbrie, played by Nancy Saville arrive at the 
house and are instantly surprised at the 
unique Lord family. Mirer is splendid as the 
experienced city writer and Saville is very 
believable as the chic city photographer. 

While the family is trying to impress the 
reporters with their exquisite manners and 
social etiquette, they are interrupted by the 
appearance of C.K. Dexter Haven, Tracy’s 
first husband. Humorously portrayed by 
Scott Johnson, the playboy Dexter succeeds 
in getting the Lord family back to their 
normal behavior. 

The play smoothly progresses to the party 
on the eve of the wedding. With the baggy, 
double-breasted suits, the pompadour 
hairstyles, and the crystal champagne 
glasses, the 30’s fads and the affluence of the 
Lord family are evident. 

In the play, the audience becomes aware 
of several conflicts concerning the family. 
MacCauley is really a sensitive poet who 
slowly falls in love with Tracy. Likewise, 
Tracy, intrigued by MacCauley’s sensitivity 
and his ability to see through her outward 
cool appearance, seems to be in love with 
him. Miss Imbrie, although she is too proud 
to admit it, is also in love with MacCauley. 


In one of the scenes of intense emotion, Lisa Pettet, playing Tracy 
Lord, and Scott Sandoe, playing Sandy Lord, go over their lines for 
one last time during dress rehearsal. --photo by Kathy Torok 


Dexter understands all of these problems 
and knows that he can’t let the marriage take 
place. His disapproval of Kittredge is seen in 
his sarcastic remarks directed towards him. 
Kittredge, humorously rebukes the remarks 
in his cool, arrogant style. 

Slowly, we realize Dexter still loves Tracy 
also. He constantly lectures and teases her 
about their previous marriage and the fun 
times they had. 

The play i is highlighted at the party. Tracy 
gets drunk and MacCauley admits he loves 
her. ‘The suspense builds during a humorous 
scene where MacCaulay is carrying a giggly 
Tracy up to bed, and is confronted by a 
shocked - Kittredge and a smuggly satisfied 
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At the conclusion of the play, Tracy tells 
George > she « can’t marry him, to the delight of 
Dexter and Dinah. She also turns down 


MacCauley when he offers to marry her 
because he caused all of the problems. Dexter 
takes charge instructing Tracy what to tell 
the impatient wedding guests. He then 
proposes to Tracy and she accepts, to the 
delight of her family and the audience. 

Thomas the butler played by Alan Mosser, 
the night watchman Mac portrayed by Doyle 
Hoggott, and Edward Morrell as Dr. 
Parsons, the preacher, round out the cast, 
and each turns in a top notch performance. 

Several people in the audience commented 
on enjoying the play. “I’m really glad I came, 
it was good,” said one student.--by Michelle 
McElwee 


Scott Johnson, Stacy Embry, Mark Fishback, Nancy Seville, Steve 
Mirer and Cathy Brandt were all on the stage for the dramatic 
climax of the play. Humor also highlighted the play that was set in 
the Victorian Era. --photo by Kathy Torok 
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Challengeof the Future 


She stood on the stage relaying a message, 
and each word not only expressed the 
determination in her heart, but also reflected 
everything her late husband worked and died 
for-- brotherhood and equal rights for all 
people. 

Coretta Scott King, wife of the late Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., spoke on “Civil 
Rights and the Challenge of the Future” in 
Emens’ Auditorium on Wednesday, 
November 7. Her speech was made possible 
by the Annual Marie Smith Gray Memorial 
Lecture, and centered on the violation of 
basic human rights and ways to end these 
violations. 

One of the strongest concerns of King is the 
right of free public education. 

“I believe very deeply that free public 
education is a basic human right, but today it 
is obscured by bussing. If free public 
education can be accomplished anywhere, it 
can be accomplished in the wealthiest, most 
powerful country on earth--the United 
States,” she said. 

Mrs. King went on to express the need for a 
national health plan as well as the need for 
the improvement of free public education. 
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She explained that the United States and 
South Africa are the only major countries 
that provide no national health plan for their 
people. 

Voting was another issue discussed by 
King. She commented that voting is also a 
basic human right which was once denied to 
both blacks and women, and was declared a 
“privilege.” Today, however, voting is a 
right employed by _ involved citizens 
regardless of race or sex. 

“Clearly, we have made _ tremendous 
progress of shattering discrimination at the 
polls,” King said. 

She advised all young people who are 
eligible to vote, to excercise their right--“the 
right that people fought and died for.” 

“If you don’t vote, you don’t have a right 
to complain about the things you see that go 
on in society,” she said. 

Although King expressed a great need for 
the improvement of basic human rights, she 
pointed out that the equal rights movement 


Final goodbyes are expressed by Coretta King as she prepares to 
depart her lecture at Emens. Her November 7 lecture centered on 
“Civil Rights and the Challenge of the Future,” brought both black 
and white students to their feet. --photo by Tom Nemcik 


for minorities is progressing and 
strengthening. She commended President 
Carter for appointing more black, Hispanic, 
and women judges to the courts than any 
other president in history. 


King went on to describe the purpose of 
The Martin Luther King, Jr., Center for 
Social Change in Atlanta. King, president of 
this memorial to her late husband, explained 
that the Center stresses the need for 


nonviolent social change in our world. She 
continued by praising her late husband for 


his work for humanity, and for giving the gift 
of himself. 

“The challenge for all of us tonight is to 
look inside ourselves, to see the motivation, 
and to decide what we want to do with our 
lives,” King said. “We can’t all be Martin 
Luther King, Jrs., but we can be our best 
selves.”--by Sue Mileff 


Voting, education, and national health care were three of the topics 
discussed by Mrs. King during her lecture. She commended 
President Carter for appointing more black, Hispanic and women 
judges than any other president. --photo by Tom Nemcik 
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Loggins Lifts and Lulls © 


Fiichteen songs in an_ extra-long 
performance werent enough for Kenny 
Loggins fans, and they called him back for 
two encores during his February 2 
performance at Emens Auditorium. 

Opening with “I Believe in Love” off the 
“Celebrate Me Home” album, Loggins and 
his six-man band played for over two hours 
to a full house. 

Loggins was the same dynamic showman 
old fans remembered. His enthusiastic energy 
projected itself into the crowd, and they 
responded with cheers and applause to both 
his polished musical performance and on- 
stage antics. Jumping from one end of the 
stage to the other, his mid-air turns and walk 
across the orchestra pit wall brought him 
closer to the audience than most performers 
allow themselves to be drawn. 

Loggins has aged since his years with Jim 
Messina, but it has been a mature evolution, 
which was evident in his solo compositions. 
Included in the concert were “Daddy’s Back” 
and “Lady Luck” from “Celebrate Me 
Home;” “Wait a While” and “Easy Driver” 
from his “Nightwatch” LP and “Keep the 
Fire,” “Love Has Come of Age” and 
“Junkanoo Holiday” from his “Keep the Fire” 
album. 

Loggins also performed “This Is It,” which 
was ranked number nine on the charts at the 
time of the concert. 

Old favorites were not forgotten as 
Loggins included some of the best known 
Loggins and Messina hits in the show. With 


Concert-goers got a surprise when Steve Forbert played warm-up 
for Loggins. Forbert is generally recognized as one of the best new 
talents of the year. --photo by Tom Nemcik 


band member Mike Hamilton on acoustic 
guitar, Loggins performed “Watching the 
River Run,” “Long Tail Cat,” “House at 
Pooh Corner” and “Danny’s Song.” Other 
old L&M favorites included “Valevala” and 
“Angry Eyes.” 

The enthusiastic audience refused to let 
Loggins end the show with “Easy Driver,” 
and he returned: for his first encore, 
“Whenever I Call You Friend” off the 
“Nightwatch” album. Even that wasn’t 
enough for the crowd, and they called him 
back for a second encore. 


Amazing lighting effects highlighted a spectacular solo by Kenny 
Loggins’ drummer at the two-hour long concert in February. 
--photo by Tom Nemcik 


“Celebrate Me Home,” the final song of 
the evening, was a seemingly endless version 
of the tune. The audience joined Loggins in 
singing the song, which was almost three 
times as long as the original recorded version. 
--by Beth Sharpe 


A rock and roll weary Kenny Loggins belted out 18 songs. Fans 
called him back for two encores. Loggins led the audience in the 
final song, “Celebrate Me Home:” --photo by Tom Nemcik 
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Loggins’ energy projected itself into the crowd, and the audience 
responded with cheers and applause to his polished musical 
performance and on-stage antics. --photo by Tom Nemcik 
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Performing a Miracle 


Atter struggling, slapping, and wrestling 
for what seemed an eternity, Helen finally 
picked up her spoon and guided a bite of 
food into her mouth. Annie felt pleased with 
this break-through, but suddenly, a glob of 
food came sailing through the air and landed 
on her face. As the warm mess slowly slid 
down Annie’s face, her pleasure in victory 
had turned to frustration in defeat. The 
“Miracle Worker” Annie Sullivan then knew 
that the road ahead would be a bumpy one. 

This was one of the enthralling scenes from 
the play “The Miracle Worker” which was 
presented January 16 through 19 at the Ball 
State Theatre. 

“The Miracle Worker,” written 
William Gibson, is the story of the beginning 
of a lifelong learning experience and friend- 
ship between the blind, deaf Helen Keller 
and her sensitive, but strict teacher Annie 
Sullivan. 

The characters were portrayed very 
realistically throughout the production 
which was directed by David C. Shawger, 
Jr. 

The spoiled, temperamental Helen Keller 
was played by Marcia Swanger. She ex- 
hibited excellent self-control in her role as a 
blind, deaf child who was unaware of the 
world around her. Swanger used very 
dramatic body language to demonstrate to 
the audience the depth of the character she 
was portraying, and not being able to speak 
during the play did not hinder her per- 
formance at all. 

Along with the dramatic role of Helen 
went the character of Annie Sullivan, which 
was successfully portrayed by Denise La 
Croix. Annie was a self-reliant, persistant 
Irish girl that was determined to help Helen 
learn to communicate with the world around 
her. La Croix adapted to the role of Annie 
from the Irish accent she spouted out, to the 
“never-give-in” attitude she exhibited. 

Annie's “never-give-in’ attitude surfaced 
many times as she encountered Helen’s spoil- 
ed, sometimes violent tantrums: 

During the exhausting scene in the Keller 
dining room, when Annie was trying to teach 
Helen table manners, both girls were pun- 
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ching each other and rolling around on the 
floor. Annie took plenty of abuse from Helen 
as they fought, but she found some triumph 
as she finally exclaimed to Helen’s family, 
“The room’s a mess, but Helen’s napkin is 
folded.” 

Annie took no pity on Helen because she 
was blind and deaf, but Helen’s mother 
Kate, played by Lisa Pettett, provided the 
‘poor child with everything she wanted-- 


even though she didn’t need everything. 


Helen received most of Kate’s attention, 


_and this spoiled her, but the treatment she 
received from her father did not help 


matters. 

W. Richard Jones, who portrayed Captain 
Keller, Helen’s father, developed his 
character into a hot-tempered, callous man 
who would rather have tolerated a hurricane 
than one of Helen’s tantrums. Captain Keller 
felt as though no one and nothing could help 
Helen, but he finally softened to the fact that 
Annie was in essence, ‘taming’ his child. 

James Keller, played by Edward Morrell, 
like his father had little tolerance for Helen’s 
behavior. James’ cynical attitude emerged 


James Keller, Helen’s brother, played by Edward Morrell, had a 
hot-temper and little patience for the young girl’s tantrums. By the 
end of the play, however, he came to realize the importance of 
Helen’s teacher. --photo by William E. Vance 


from the resentment he felt toward Helen 
because she received so much attention. This 
attitude was successfully changed by Morrell 
halfway through the play as the character of 
James finally realized that Helen could be 
helped to learn, and that this help would 
come from Annie. 

The play was constantly building, until 
Annie’s hard work with Helen finally surfac- 
ed. The last scene in the yard of the Keller 
home brought tears to the eyes of the au- 
dience as Helen felt the cool, fresh water on 
her body, grabbed Annie’s hand, and spelled 
w-a-t-e-r into it. 

This was the beginning at the end. 
Together, Helen and Annie had opened 


Helen’s mind to communication, and closed 
the door to the dark, silent world the child 
had been living in. This was the beginning of 
a new Helen Keller--a Helen Keller that 
could understand and be understood. 

When asked about the success of the play, 
Sonia Guy, junior theater major, replied, 
“You know a play is a success when it 
stimulates the correct emotions from the 
audience that the playwright, the director, 
and the actors had intended. In this context 


‘The Miracle Worker’ was a great success.” 
--by Sue Mileff 


As the play opens, Helen (played by Marsha Swanger) is a child dif- 
ficult to handle and unable to communicate. Through the work of 
her teacher, Annie, by the end of the play, she is a charming girl 
able to understand her world. --photo by William E. Vance * 
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A Message of Love 


Nig eople magazine is always full of 
moody actors who couldn't get along with 
their co-stars. But there were 53 people in the 
Theatre Department’s production of “Jesus 
Christ Superstar” and according to their 
director, it was an “ideal cast.” 

Alan English had wanted to do the play for 
several years, and said he was excited about 
directing it. Students from both the music 
and theatre departments had parts in the 
production and practiced for six weeks before 
the show opened. All the dreams and work 
were evident, however, on April 24 when the 
show played to a sell-out crowd. In fact, the 
show sold out for every performance, and the 
box office received so many calls for tickets 
that an extra show was scheduled. 

The musical, by Tim Rice and Andrew 
Lloyd Webber, is the story of the last seven 
days of Christ’s life, as seen through the eyes 
of Judas. Sonny Guy, Bristol sophomore, was 
the assistant stage manager for the play. 

“It involves the torment of Judas,” she 
said, “He really was fulfilling God’s pro- 
phecy. It follows the celebration of the ac- 
ceptance of Christ and when the crowd 
turns. And it deals with the torment of 
Caiaphas and Pilate when they try to figure 
out what to do about Christ.” 

Don Cochren, Muncie junior, played 
Jesus. He had studied the part for five years 
and had it memorized even before the audi- 
tions. 

“It’s a part I always wanted to do,” he 
said, “It fulfilled the goal for sure. It really 
was a good experience.” 

Cochren took voice lessons through 
autumn and winter quarters to prepare for 
the singing role of Jesus. 

“I had done some singing in musicals 
before,” he said, “but nothing of that depth. 
It’s a lot of difficult singing. I just told myself 
I was going to get it and I gave it my best.” 

Cochren’s best and the best of the direc- 
tors, crew, and the rest of the cast made 


Having studied the part for five years, Don Cochren, Muncie 
junior, took voice lessons through autumn and winter. quarters to 
prepare for the singing role. --photo by William E. Vance 
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“Jesus Christ Superstar” such a success. Greg’ 
Haydock as Judas, Jill Hoffman as Mary 
Magdalene, Tom Casey as King Herod, Ron 
Peo as Pilate and Ray Chambers as Caiaphas 
turned in outstanding performances. 

A Carmel sophomore said, “The acting 
was excellent and the music was good. They 
picked a good show to produce. I thought 
Jesus was portrayed exceptionally well.” 

She also enjoyed the physical aspects of the 
show. 

“T really liked the costumes. I thought the 
props were very convincing, and the set was 
well-arranged. It was an invigorationg show. 
When I went out I had a very different feel- 


ing than when I went in.” 

Sonny Guy attributes much of that feeling 
to the show's director. 

“Dr. English’s first commitment is to the 
theater,” she said. The traveling show was 
exploitative, an extravaganza. What he was 
after was the realism, not the commer- 
cialism. He wanted to get the real feeling.” 

The set, designed by Kip Shawger, also ad- 
ded to the feeling. It was composed .of 
various platforms, which seemed to disap- 
pear when the stage went dark. But when the 
lights came up, the stage also seemed to light 
up. The position of people on the different 
ramps and platforms also signified their im- 
portance. A fog machine added to the 
eeriness of Judas’ suicide by hanging, in a 
frightening, realistic way. 

Dr. Phil Ewart was musical director for 
the show, and Kathy Brown, Huntington 


senior, was the assistant director. With 
English, they helped to put the show 
together. 

Guy said, “There were 53 people in the 
cast and everyone got along so well. The at- 
titudes of the leads and of the chorus were 
great. I’ve never seen so many people get 
along so well. I attribute it mostly to the 
mood the director sets at the beginning.” 

“I wasn't prepared for the religious impact 
the play had on me personally,” said English, 
“I think the entire cast shared the same feel- 
ings.” 

-Cochren said, “The show spoke mainly of 
love. And the cast showed that. It was a tight 
cast and there were a lot of good feelings. I 
think that was the message Jesus was trying 
to give. Love.’’--by Gina Linville 


Jesus Christ Superstar is the story of the last seven days of Christ's 
life, as seen through the eyes of Judas. The costumes, stage design 
and cast camraderie brought the play to a successful climax. --photo 
by William E. Vance 
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oe Settling 


in to the 
System 


This section is called Academics. 

And Academics is boring. Is that what you think. . 

you may be right. . .but you re not. 

It’s what this place is all about, the struggle to com- 
plete that magic number of credit hours to gain that 
sheet of paper which testifies to your endurance to suf- 
fer through a major and a minor, to tolerate the mix- 
ups, screw-ups, fuck-ups and all the ups and downs in 
between. It’s the saga of Joe Student to fight the in- 
credible time-eating beast known as RedTape. 

Academics is the everyday take-your-life-into-your- 
own-hands hassles which conflict the ideal of four 
years of college--it’s not all that easy. Academics is the 
professors, administration and staff who get paid to 
service (one way or another) the students. 

You can settle into the system if you're willing to 
sacrifice sanity. Settling into the academic system, ad- 
justing to the “way things are” Ball State style, is the 
idea behind this section of the book. 

There are all the little quirks which make academia 
at B.S.U. different, if not interesting...the all-powerful 
computer center, the general electives which plague 
underclassmen, the curricular advisers, and the Burris 
kids who parade past the Quad at 2:15 p.m. Monday 
through Friday. 

If academics is boring, then so are the students who 
come here for the academic achievement award 
known as the diploma. The pot can’t call the kettle 
black. --by Randy Abbott 


Trving to escape from all the noise and distractions, Shannon 
DeNardin secludes herself in one of the many cubicles in Bracken 
Library. --photo by William E. Vance 


The rows of bookshelfs in Bracken Library seem to go on forever 
when you are searching for one certain book. It’s almost possible to 
get lost in the maze of isles and rows of books. --photo by Terry 
Clark 
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A Tale of Joe Schmo 


Joe Schmo came to BSU naive and innocent 


Wi is the story of one who 
faught--but failed...one who dared 
to battle the system, the ad- 
ministration. This is the sad saga of 
one ordinary student, Joe Schmo, 
who entered the Twilight Zone of 
red-tape--and never returned. Read 
and take heed. 

Like most freshmen, Joe Schmo 
came to BSU naive and innocent. 
Before that fated day of orienta- 
tion, his only contact with a com- 
puter was his monthly bank state- 
ment and _ recorded phone 
messages. He had no idea of what 
to expect. 

His first clue of impending 
disaster came as he approached the 
large, looming yellow-brick 
building. Suddenly everyone 
around him seemed strange. The 
students all had tired, drawn, tor- 
tured expressions. The men _ in 
three-piece suits all had tiny beady 
eyes and resembled Richard Nixon. 
The women in polyester pant suits 
and Gucci shoes had the eyes of 
Morticia Adams, the teeth of Lassie 
and the humor of Don Rickles. 

Impartial schedules were scat- 
tered around the dank hallways. 
Immense computer listings 
declared classes closed and the 
typewriters in the Bursar’s office 
never stopped spitting out bills, 
fines and unpaid balances. Joe 
Schmo’s heart began to pound. He 
wiped his sweaty palms on his jeans 
and--bravely--continued on. 

He came to college to get a 
degree, he reminded himself. To 
get a degree he would probably 
have to take some courses. To do 
that he would need the help of his 
advisor. He knew the task before 
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him wouldn’t be easy, but there 
was no turning back now. 

After climbing over students cry- 
ing in the hallways--moaning about 
required courses and over-loads-- 
Joe finally made it up the 64 stairs 
to his advisor’s cubby-hole. It was 
11:30. Mr. Simon C. Fukwad, Joe’s 
advisor, was out to lunch. 

Joe waited, practicing over and 
over his plea for Philosophy 162. He 
had to have that class. 

At 1:30 Mr. Simon C. Fukwad 
returned from lunch. But he had 
spilled soup on his favorite tie and 
wasn’t seeing any students the rest 
of the day. The secretary returned 
to polishing her nails. 

Joe Schmo didn’t give up. Early 
the next morning he returned, clut- 
ching a list of his demands--four 
courses that he absolutely had to 
have--or else. He marched up to 
Fukwad’s office. And then the real 
battle began. 

From behind his thick bi-focals, 
Mr. Simon C. Fukwad calmly look- 


Phones, numbers, forms...and a flyswatter on’ the 
desk...all a part of the huge tangle of red tape that 
devours students daily. --photo by Kim Ferrill 

They have files on everything and everyone. They 


know all there is to know about you. Beware. This is 
the system. --photo bv Kim Ferrill 


Taking their lives into thier own hands, George Brun- 
ner and Tom Dineen attempt the impossible--getting 
the classes they need. --photo by Tery Clark 
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A Tale 


ed at Joe Schmo, cleared his voice, 
took a sip of cold coffee and said, 
“Sorry, Philosophy 162 is closed. 
Take Beginning Bowling instead.” 
Joe fought back tears and rage--but 
he stood firm. For another 30 
minutes the administrator and stu- 
dent battled. They could not agree 
at all on what courses Joe should 
take for the next quarter. 

Mr. Simon C. Fukwad insisted 
that Beginning Bowling, Cooking 
100, Latin 167, and Marine Micro- 
Biology were the essential classes 
for everyone--including Joe. When 
Joe had him pinned to the floor, 
though, Mr. Fukwad finally con- 
sented. He signed the course re- 
quest form “But this is only the 
beginning, Schmo,’’ snarled 
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Fukwad as he pulled himself off the 
floor. “Take this form to room 
Oe 

At the very bottom of the stairs, 
in the pit of the crumbling, musty 
building was the infamous room 6. 
Joe had heard rumors about it 
before...stories about mysterious 
terminals that know your life 
history. When you come up to have 
your schedule typed in, little green 
letters would flash up on the screen. 
sohmor Joe [314-646-4922 ) 


pale and deformed. Not much light 
came in through the cracks in the 
walls, and from the smell it seemed 
that the basement staff was only 
given tuna fish to eat. Joe 
wondered if the ladies of room 6 
were chained to their terminals. 

In a high nasal voice one of the 
ladies behind one of the mysterious, 
all-knowing terminals called Joe 
over. He handed her the request 
form and held his breath. He tried, 
but he couldn't see what sin from 


Received ticket for seed-his past the computer flashed up. 


insgon August 137 19764, 
Therefores cannot take 
Fnhilosorhy 1462, 


Rowling instead, 
Joe had terrible dreams about the 


computer. 

As he walked down the 64 stairs, 
his heart pounded. He knew this 
was it. The Twilight Zone of red- 
tape. 

The people downstairs all seemed 


The lady marked a red “X” through 
his courses and handed it back. 


0 48 ; ‘ i 
Resinnind vou have ta cee your advisor 


again.” 


Exhausted from running up and down the stairs from 
advising to financial aid and room 6, Eugene 
Esponosa collapses outside the financial aid office to 
try and recollect his witts. --photo by Kim Ferrill 


The heart of the computer system is a massive ac- 
cumilation of tapes, discs and files, usually kept 
under constant lock. --photo by Kim Ferrill 
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A Tale 


After that the rest of the day just 
became a blur. Joe had to make 
four more trips up and down the 64 
stairs to Mr. Simon C. Fukwad’s of- 
fice. He developed six blisters, one 
headache, changed his major 
twice, called Mr. Fukwad every 
imaginable obscene name--but 
finally had a schedule of four 
courses (not including Philosophy 
162). 

Joe Schmo was about to sigh with 
relief--but he had one more office 
to visit--the Bursar.... 

Before he even got to the door, 
Joe could hear low and eerie 
moans coming trom the horrible of- 
fice. Dozens of skinny, starving 
students were lined up--waiting to 
sign away their last dollars--just for 
an education. As Joe joined the 
ranks and waited, he realized that 
the moaning was coming from a 
back room. “So that’s where they 
lock up students who can’t pay,” 
said Joe to himself. 


Some of the people working in the ad building may 
look innocent enough, but actually most of them are 
so brainwashed and bogged down with paper work 
that they even start thinking like adminstators. 
--photo by Kim Ferrill 


Then his turn came. He handed 
his schedule to the lady wearing 
cat-eye glasses--and waited. She 
typed the secret code into the com- 
puter, sneering all the time. “Sorry, 
Mr. Schmo, the computer says that 
you have a_ previous balance 
of $847.89. That has to be paid 
before you can take these classes.” 

“Whatlr That cant be. I just 
enrolled last week. That computer's 
wrong. I haven't even attended one 
class yet!” screamed Joe. Everyone 
else stood back. 

“Mr. Schmo, the computer is never 
wrong. Pay up.” snarled the brain- 
washed administrator. 

That was it. The last straw. Joe's 
head began to spin. His eyes 
became glazed. He staggered out, 
foaming at the mouth. “But I only 
have $2.84,” he muttered over and 
over to himself. “Just enough for 
lunch at Kazoo’s....” he screamed « 
over his shoulder--but no one listen- 
ed. The administration was out to 
lunch. 

That was the last ever heard of 
Joe Schmo. Some say he staggered 
over to the East Quad and tried to 
take on the whole computer system 
himself...and suffocated in a tangle 
of tape and key-punch cards. 


Others say he just wandered off-- 
gone mad, completely discouraged 
with college and education. But 
they say that somehow he managed 
to find a haven, a place to lick his 
wdunds and gather his 
thoughts....He founded a Home, a 
rehabilitation center for others like 
himself--poor, innocent victims of 
the red-tape Twilight Zone. --by 
Pam Kiser 


Thousands of dollars pass through the cashiers win- 
dows every dav. Sometimes, however. getting a check 
for a mere $10 takes the longest hassle. --photo by 
Kim Ferrill : 
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@)* 2,000 came on foot, in 
cars, by bicycle and tricycle to en- 
joy the sun-drenched day and 
myriad festivities on the arts terrace 
lawn. 

This was obviously not just 
another Ball State Tuesday. This 
was Earth Day. 

The enthusiastic crowd converg- 
ed on the lawn Tuesday as the 
warm air filled with music and the 
mixed fragrances of marijuana and 
beer. 

For sunbathers, this was a 
perfect way to soak up the sun’s 
unseasonably warm rays. “I was 
Besides the Ball State students that gathered in the 
Quad, nearby residents also came to enjoy the day 


and set up various booths such as the one selling 
natural food. --photo by William E, Vance 


going to lay out in the sun anyway, 
and with all the music and enter- 
tainment over here, I figured I 
might as well join the party,” said 
Susan Smith, Indianapolis 
sophomore. 

For students with time to spare 
between classes, it was a break in 
the routine. Linda Wick, In- 
dianapolis senior said, “This is great 
for students with time to kill. They 
should do this everyday.” 

But this indeed was more than an 
everyday event. Frisbee specialists 
and clowns entertained the old as 
well as the young in the audience. 


Not only was earth day a chance to gather informa- 
tion about conservation and alternative energy 
sources, it was also a good chance for people to just 
--photo by William E, Vance 


get together. 
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No Ordinary 


But in all the festivities, there 
was a definite message being 
presented, 

The Safe Energy Action and 
WFBQ sponsored event gave the 
Earth Day audience a chance to 
learn a little about energy. Solar 
and nuclear energy were explained, 
while boothes were also opened to 
inform students on subjects such as 
wilderness conservation and pollu- 
tion. 

And other groups took this op- 
portunity to gather converts for the 
causes of presidential candidates, 
the ERA and health foods. 

In the late afternoon, as the 
boothes came down, the music sub- 
sided and the crowd dispersed, 
some were wishing for another 
unusual Ball State Tuesday. 

“T think it should become an an- 
nual event because everyone and 
everything is affected by energy. 
Ignorance can only be overcome 
through education, said Jim Her- 
man, Indianapolis senior. 

But others were less 
philosophical. “I wish we could 
have a party like this every Tues- 
day, said one Plainfield 
sophomore. --by Tere Miles 


Earth Day, sponsored by Q95 and Safe Energy Ac- 
tion, hosted several guest speakers . --photo by 
William E. Vance 
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Since the activities lasted all day and it was one of the 
first truly hot days of spring, Regina France was 
careful not to get a sunburn. --photo by Tom Nemcik 


Even students just on their way to their classes stop- 
ped in the Quad to check out all the festivities. 
--photo by William E. Vance. 


Whea the band started up, the spectators stopped 
worrving about pollution and nuclear reactors, they 


just sat back and enjoyed the music. --photo by 
William E. Vance 
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Getting Around 


The cross-campus trek made easy 


Walking isn’t always good 
enough. If you have one class in 
LaFollette and have the misfortune 
of having your next class in the 
West Quad, some good hustling is 
going to be necessary. But if you're 


not into jogging--or even tend to be 


chubby, lazy or just slow, more 
than plain huffing and puffing will 
be needed. 


The invention of the wheel was 
made for just that purpose. Such 
life-savers as roller skates and skate 
boards often served as solutions to 


atl 


the getting-to-class-on-time crisis. 

For the more advanced adven- 
turers, bikes, mopeds, or motor- 
cycles made the cross-campus trek a 
little easier. 

And for the true brave in heart, 
the automobile was there for the 
rescue---then there was only the 


On bus-stop benches around campus, Dominoes 
advertises “fast, friendly, free delivery.” This bench 
beside Iohnson complex was a popular waiting point 
for the campus buses. --photo by Michael Hegyan 


Car-pools weren't the only form of transporta tion 
that became popular when the gas prices soared. 

The only disadvantage to having a bike on campus 
was finding a lock strong enough to keep thieves 
away. --photo by Terry Clark 
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slight problem of finding a place to 
park the beast. 

No matter the distance or the 
type of transportation, getting to 
class was always a major factor in 
taking a class. --by Pam Kiser 


Campus crossers escaped many near collisions with 
passing vehicles. The corss walks were often used by 
students and ignored by other commuters. --photo by 
Terry Clark 


The transportation gamut ran from bicycles to motor- 
cycles to the roller skates. A skater makes his way past 
University Hall. --photo by Terry Clark 


Two walkers shuffle up the maze of the Arts Terrace 
just before the area was overrun with sorority sisters 
in the Derby Scramble. --photo by James P. Sweeney 
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The Smile of the Soul 


For art students, a painting,a design or a clay pot 
are more than simple objects, they are expressions 


| gar before you enter, you can 
sense that this old, graceful 
building is different from all the 
others. Above one of the entrances, 
“Art is the smile of the soul” is 
carved in giant gothic letters. Inside 
the building, you can actually see 
the smiles. The mood is 
everywhere. 

Sharp, pungent odors of ink, 
paint and rubber cement hover 
even in the hallways. From one of 
the studios, a radio blares and 
becomes the background for the 
rest of the mingling, chaotic 
sounds. 

In the distance you can hear a 
saw buzz, chewing and molding a 
piece of wood. Thick slabs of clay 
are being thrown and pounded into 
shapes, and the splatter of paint, 
ink and plaster, at times, sounds 
almost like rain. Of course, above it 
all, the murmur of students 
discussing, critiquing and 
defending their projects can be 
heard rushing through the 
building, like water through its old, 
creaky pipes. 

For these students the sounds, the 
studios and the communication are 
all essential. They’re art students; 
they’re artists, designers and 
creators, and this college of tools 
and materials is their world. 

“They know who they are. They 
know what they can do,” stated 
Marvin Reichle, associate professor 
of art. “I’ve always felt that 
students in the Art Department 
have a way about them that makes 
them exclusive, he said. 

Certainly, art majors can’t be 
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called typical students. While 
everyone else may spend his time 
reading textbooks, taking notes, 
studying and writing term papers, 
an art student may go for an entire 
year without having to buy a book 
or without even having to make a 
major excursion to Bracken 
Library. 

This doesn’t mean, however that 
students in art have it easy, just 
drawing pretty pictures and 
playing with the clay. On the 
contrary, they seem to practically 
live in the studios, eat with their 
designs and sleep with their 
drawing pencils. 

The labs or studios are usually 
scheduled to meet for two hours on 
three days of the week. During that 
class time the instructor gives 
explanations and guidelines for the 
projects. Students then work on the 


iat 


assignment, discussing and 
critiquing each others’ work. 

“But studios can also be fun--if 
you make them that way,” 
explained David Morford, Marion 
sophomore. “You talk, do some 
work and help each other out. It’s 
kind of like an ‘all for one’ deal,” he 


said. 
In addition to this aspect of 


group effort, there is also a certain 
atmosphere or mood that sets art 
classes apart from most other 
courses. Everything seems more 
informal and relaxed. Students, 
with their cups of coffee or bags of 
Fritos, can be found working just 


Despite the chaotic clutter of the studios, most 
students, like Karen Riddle, manage to at least find a 
corner to work in. Although they are in high demand, 
most studios are limited to 13 to 15 students. --photo 
by Lori Beck 


Although a wide range of tools and materials is 
essential to an art student, their high costs can also 
cause a problem. One tube of oil paint can cost up to 
$4.50 and one oil brush up to $3.50. --photo by Lori 
Beck 
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about anywhere, in any way. If 
they're comfortable working on the 
floor, they simply pick out a spot 
without wet paint splotches and sit 
down. If they’re drawing a tree, 
they pack up their portable 
warehouse of supplies and move 
out to the Quad. If a student felt 
that he could be more open and 
creative while standing on his head 
in the center of the room, no one 
would probably stop him. 

According to Reichle, who has 
taught at Ball State for 28 years, 
there is a certain dynamic force to 
every class. “It can be wild and 
very exciting,” he said. Reichle also 
added that, as an instructor, once 
youve taught your students the 
basic rules and fundamentals of art, 
you actually encourage them to 
break the rules. “You have to let 
them go on in their direction-- 
whatever way their talents and 
inspirations take them.” 

Such emphasis on independence 
and individuality is what has 
primarily attracted many students. 
Pat Anderson, Chesterton senior, 
said, “I love creating and exploring 
what I can do. It’s a good feeling to 
be able to work with my hands and 


“I have five classes--but only 14 
hours. I don’t know how the hell an 
art major could ever graduate on 
time,’ said Fred Shields, 
Indianapolis senior. 

Besides those six class hours, 
students are also expected to put in 
their own time on assignments. 
Anderson said, “I spend all day in 
the Art Building. Then as soon as I 
eat dinner, I start working again-- 
until about 11 p.m. or 12 p.m. But 
after awhile you get numb to it-- 
numb to all the time you have to 
spend.” 

According to Dr. Ned Griner, 
head of the Art Department, most 
art courses are only worth three 
credits so that students “can take 
more classes during one quarter 
and get more exposure to different 
areas.” He also added, however, 
that the department is seriously 
considering again offering four 
credits for a studio. Because of all 
the red tape involved, Griner also 
said that he felt it would be at least 
two more years before it could be 
implemented. 

Besides the problem of the time 
involved, many art majors also find 
that the cost of required supplies 
can be a pain in the pocket. “At the 
beginning of a quarter everyone 
else is buying books; I’m buying out 


put my ideas into a physical form Ce 


that I--and everyone else-can see.” 
ce ° ° >> 
I need creativity, 


gives me something to feel good 


about, something I can be proud A 


of 


offer unique rewards, there are also 
aspects of the classes that cause 
unique hassles. One complaint has 
been muttered and grumbled so 
often that it has almost become just 
another fixture in the building: Art 


classes are only worth three credit- | 


hours. They meet for six hours a 


week, but half of each class is 


merely considered to be lab time. 
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said | 
Morford. “It eases my mind. It | 


Although art classes definitely ; 


the Village Art Supply and 
spending at least $100,” said Lesley 
Amos, Indianapolis sophomore. 

“If you complain, the instructors 
say to knock out an extra pizza or 
coke. But I knocked all that out 
long ago--and sometimes the 
expenses are still hard to handle,” 
said Anderson. 

“I try to be reasonable and 


Art classes certainly can be inconvenient. It’s || 


impossible to simply carry a 50 X 30 oil painting 
around with you. Most students, like David Coony, 
find that returning to the studio in the evening is 
almost essential. --photo by Lori Beck 
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In an attempt to keep the various supplies and 


equipment of the metals studio at least partially j 
organized, instructor Pat Nelson at times resorts to _ 


some unusual methods. --photo by Kim Ferrill 


Constructing a model of the Arts Terrace, Beronka 
Zabelin, graduate student, must utilize skills learned 


in Drawing, Design and Ceramics. --photo by F.A. : 


Phillips Jr, 
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sympathetic to the problems,” said 
Joe Bertrand, assistant professor of 
art. “But the hours, the costs are all 
necessary. They area part of art.” 


In addition to those unique 
problems that art majors 
encounter, Bertrand also 
mentioned a difficult situation that 
art teachers have to deal with. 
Grades. “You just don’t haye a list 
‘of grades arrived at 
_mathematically. So, in the final 
analysis, it means that you're 
playing god. You just have to hope 
that you have the experience and 
the knowledge to be qualified for 
the role. I know that in 25 years of 
teaching I still haven’t gotten used 
to it,” he said. 


Reichle, who teaches design, 
pottery and ceramic courses agrees 
that teaching art is definitely more 
demanding than a simple lecture 
class where the instructor can read 


the same old yellow lecture notes 
year after year. “I have to pull out 
everything I’ve ever done and 
everything I know just to help one 
student with one _ problem-- 
sometimes just to get him to move 
one notch closer to understanding,” 
he said. 

Currently the Art Department 
has 26 regular full-time instructors 
and several part-time teachers. 
During the 79-80 year there were 
630 declared art majors. According 
to Griner, this development and 
expansion has been the biggest 
change that the department has 
undergone over the years. 

In the very beginning, when Ball 
State was still a mere infant, the Art 
Department was actually housed in 
the Administration Building. In 
1936 the current Art Building, with 
its ornate trimmings, relief wall 
tiles, and handcarved doors, was 
finally completed, and the Art, 


collections. 


Music, History, English and 
Foreign Language Departments all 
moved. 

Griner also added another 
difference between the art 
department of today and of 
yesterday. “Students today are 
much more sophisticated and 
professional,” he said. “The 
department has had to grow just to 
keep up with them.” 

One of the main ways that the 
instructors have kept up with the 
current trends and changing needs 
of the students is through the Art 
Gallery. Located in the central 
section of the building, the gallery 
is a mini-museum featuring 
changing exhibits, works by famous 
artists, special shows, lectures and 
tours. 

Since the gallery’s dedication in 
1936 it has constantly acquired new 
works and developed new 
Originating from a 
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donation from the Ball family, the 
gallery still boasts of eighteenth and 
nineteenth century paintings that 
are on permanent loan from the 
Ball Brothers Foundation. 

Other collections include one of 
ancient glass, dating back to the 
first century A.D. A display of 
American and African native art is 
also a part of the gallery's 
permanent collection. 
Contemporary paintings, sculpture 
and graphic arts are displayed in 
special exhibits that are changed on 
a monthly or bi-monthly basis. 

“We are very proud of this 
gallery,” said Dr. William Story, 
gallery director , “We feel we’ve 
done an excellent job of capturing 
and presenting what art is all 
about.” 

“But it’s a shame it isn’t used 
more,’ added Reichle. “It’s a show 
place. It should be a study place. 
Other classes use the library as a 
reference place. The gallery should 
be our reference place,” he said. 

According to Griner, some art 
classes, anthropology and 
humanities classes do occassionally 
come in and wander through. A lot 


of the time, however, the rooms, 
filled with detailed, ornate, 
valuable paintings and sculptures, 
are silent and empty. A time warp 
seems to surround some of the 
ancient works of art. “We have 
made every effort to use the 
potential of the gallery,” said 
Griner. “But we don’t drag people 
in. They have to be interested.” 

In its efforts to capture interest, 
the Art Gallery expanded so far 
that in 1978 it even spilled out of 
the building. A sculpture garden of 
large art works was started around 
the building. Although the huge 
steel structures were _ initially 
laughed at and frowned on by a 
great number of students, the 
garden now has a total of three 
sculptures. Plans have been made 
to landscape the entire area, to 
create a large, paved oval where 
classes can meet and to include 
benches, walks and more 
sculptures. According to Storey, 
however, about $30,000 needs to be 
raised before the project can be 
Expression is the central theme of the Art Department 
and the gallery. Susan Heath and Julie Holzer inspect 


a color exhibit which was in the gallery in December. 
--photo by Jeffrey Cummins 


The Art Gallery serves not only as a show place, but 
also as a place for study and reference. Kathy 
Ondecker, Muncie junior, looks at the china exhibit. 
--photo by Kim Ferrill 


completed. 

Whenever this dream-like project 
becomes a reality, itll just be 
another way for art students to 
express themselves, their creativity 
and their talents. It may become 
the link between the book-world of 
most students and the abstract- 
world of art majors. At times that 
gap now seems wide. Artists are still 
stereotyped as hippies splattered 
with paint and doing their own 
things. But the art department is 
simply different. It’s made up of a 
group of unique students working 
in an unusual atmosphere, creating 
original, individual works of art. 
They're artists. --by Pam Kiser 
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Responsible for preparing Gallery exhibits, Mr. 

rett Card works as a properties attendant, Nearly 

35,000 students and tourists pass through the Gallery 
‘Jeffrey Cummins 
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A Major Dedication 


Long hours, hot coffee, no sleep, 


les one in the morning. Most 


students are asleep in their rooms, 
blankets tucked snugly around 
them as they dream of home or the 


opposite sex. Others are just 
stumbling home to the dorm after a 


night of heavy partying. 

Still others (a relentless few) are 
studying... in the study lounges of 
overcrowded dorms, in the semi- 
restricted studios of the College of 
Architecture and Planning, in 
secluded rooms of the music 
building, in the nightly-quiet of the 
theatre. 

Pouring over his drawings, the 
archie is in his element of late-night 
chaotic confusion with blueprints 
and X-acto knives scattered all 
around. It’s the ideal secondary- 
educational scene of intense 
concentration. The person, 
however, is not the stereotypical 
devoted student. 

He isn’t tall and wiry with a pair 
of thick glasses and a calculator on 
his belt. He doesn’t scurry through 
the library with a handful of books 
and his eyes half closed. No, the 
only trait he has in common with 
his stereotype is the long hours he 
spends studying. 

The average architecture student 
spends at least two hours working 
out of class for every hour spent in 
class with spurts of 40 to 50 hours 
on weeks when projects are due. 
Archies often work from dusk to 
dawn. All-nighters are usually 
hectic, demanding, a battle against 
the clock for time; but knowing 


that everyone goes through the | 


Early October was warm enough for Jay Farlow, 
Fort Wayne junior, to practice on his tuba between 
Bracken and Architecture. Campus musicians 
grabbed valuable practice whenever and wherever 
possible. --photo by Kathy Torok 


same anguish helps the individual 
student to persevere. 

“All-nighters can be a kind of 
social event,” Glenn Gareis, 23, of 
West Lafayette said. “Sometimes 
theyre even furnished with 
refreshments to keep everyone 
happy and motivated.” 

Walking south on McKinley to 
the Music Department, one passes 
the hive of another swarm of busy 
majors. The music major spends his 
extra time developing musical 
talent. 


“The drive or fanaticism of the 


person who has made his choice .~ 


will eschew anything else to 
develop the talent he hopes he has,” 
said Dr. Robert Hargreaves, 


director of the School of Music. 
Lori Smith, Fairmount senior, is 
less philosophic about why she 
spends 20 hours a week with her 
music studies and University 
Singers. “I know I’m a senior, and I 


and hard work 


Dog-tired, Mark Wolf, Parker City senior, works late 
in the Art Building with his pet Sandy. Students with 
majors which required infinite amounts of work often 
went without sleep. --photo by Kim Ferrill 


Plenty of hot coffee is necessary to pull late-night duty 
in the Architecture Department. Ed Soots, Laura 
Yucas, Bill Gerstner, and Karle McKinster work on 
their theses. --photo by Michael G. Hegyan Jr. 
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only have seven months more to go, 
compared to the three years I’ve 
already gone through.” 


Because the music field has 
become much more diversified, the 
music student of today is, as Dr. 
Hargreaves said, “more practical 
about the future.” Technology has 
provided great opportunities -for 
music students in television and 
radio, and music students are 
taking advantage of this. Musicians 
are no longer thought of as ‘the 
greasy-headed weirdos who 
practice on the outskirts of campus. 

Leaving the music department, 
and entering the theater 
department, late night turns into 
early morning. Last minute 
preparations are being made for the 
next days performance. These 
students work five or six hours a 
day for weeks before a production 
is ready. Dr. Edward Strother, 
Theater Department Chairman, 
defined the devoted theater major 
as “one who is not narrow but will 
explore and participate in all 


aspects of theater.” 
The theater department depends 


on outstanding students to get new 
students involved in programs. 
Each time a student finishes a no- 
credit task, he writes it down in his 
file. This file, later on, can help the 
student get character references for 
prospective employees. 

There is yet another student still 
studying in the lounge of her dorm. 
The nursing major is just finishing 
up a care plan for the next day. The 
student must not only study from 
three to four hours every night, but 
must also complete a clinical course 
during the junior and senior years. 
This clinical study requires four 
hours of work in the hospital for 
which the student receives one 
credit hour. While working in the 
hospital, the students are expected 
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to do everything that a regular 
nurse would do. 


Linda Landrus, 20, of Avon, said 
of nursing, “It’s a lot harder than 
what I expected. There is a 
tremendous amount of respon- 
sibility when caring for someone 
who is ill.” 

Walking across campus to the 
dorms after a night spent over 
drafts, papers, dialogue, or 
textbooks, the architecture, 
theater, music, and nursing majors 
watch the empty streets fill with 
morning traffic. They feel a kind of 
strange sensation in seeing other 
people preparing for another day of 
classes when they still have the 
same clothes on from the previous 
day. 


It is usually after nights like this 


that the devoted students feel like 
giving up. They have stamina limits 
like everyone else. They're not the 
stereotypical student that sleeps, 
eats, and lives with books. They get 
sick and tired of studying too, but 
they never give up. As music major 
Jaci Taylor, 20, of Greensburg said, 
“It’s something deep inside.” 


Curt Lambert, theater major 
from Markle, said “For me, it’s the 
desire to make people laugh by 
doing what I love’ most 
--performing. --by Debbie Mayer 


Despite the lab time provided for photo 230 students, 
Sally Slater, like most journalism students, spends a 
great deal of her own time taking pictures and 
developing them. --photo by Kim Ferrill 


Not all dedicated majors are what they appear to be 
at all. For instance Mark Records, Columbus senior, 
is a Marketing and Management major who plays in 
Jazz Ensemble and works for student publications. 
--photo by F.A. Phillips Jr. 
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No way around : Death, taxes and general electives 


“Hello? . .Oh, hi Mom. . 
.Okay I guess. . .Oh, he’s fine Ma. . 
.Huh?. . .He’s fine. . .Now?. . .He’s 
sleeping. . .I know it’s 2:30 in the 
afternoon Mom, I guess he was just 
up too late last night, studying. . 
-Huh?. . .Of course the food’s still 
bad. . .What?. . .Oh brother, tell 
him if he would have had to eat it 
three times a day he wouldn't have 
been so proud to get it. . .What 
Mom?...My classes? Well, I’m 
taking English 104....Mother, do 
you have to repeat everything I say 
to Dad? Are you live or are you 
Memorex?. -Tell him it’s got 
nothing to do with Natural 
Resources, it’s got to do with term 
papers. .Because it’s required 
Mom. . .Ask him how should I 
know? I didn’t set up _ the 


curriculum. . .No Mon, tell him I 
don’t think they offer a class in how 
to not talk so smart to your old Dad 
who’s paying for this little game. . . 


“Tm taking an art class too, Art 
184. . .Yea Mom, it sounds real 
interesting, if you’re an art major. . 
-Huh?. . .I don't believe it. . .Tell 
him I don’t know if there’s a lot of 
fags in there. Ask him if he wants 
me to ask tomorrow. Should I take 
a survey or ask the prof? Excuse me 
Doctor, but could you tell me how 
many homos we got in here, I know 
it’s required for Humanities, but 
don’t fags have to follow rules too?. 
. .Yes, maam, I know he changed 
my diapers at4a.m...Imsorry... 

“What else?...Math, College 
Algebra I. . .I did not flunk algebra 
in high school Mom, I got a D. . 
. Cause I have to have math. . .Tell 
him it might be a big undertaking 
for someone who can't balance a 
checkbook, but I don’t know if 
there’s anyone in the class who 
can't. . .Me?. . .Just that once tell 
him. . .well tell him maybe I can 
learn to by the time the quarter’s 


For her Speech 210 class, Pat Blain, freshman, 
demonstrates how to make coffee. A speech class is 
required for most majors, including business, 
teaching, psychology and nursing. --photo by F.A. 
Phillips Jr. 
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REF OPT OPT CRS SEC CREDIT CR TIMES BL ROOM 
NBR NAME NBR NBR NBR HOURS DESCRIPTION RESTA TY START END DAYS CO NA INST 
1086 ENG 031 100 001 4.0 ENG FOR LANG 0200 0250 DAILY EN 310 
#720 ENG 031 102 050 5.0 FUND COMPOSN 0800 0850 DAILY UA UA 
4721 ENG 031 102 O51 5.0 FUND COMPOSN 1200 1250 DAILY UA UA 
4722 ENG O31 102 052 5.0 FUND COMPOSN 0630 0445 Mn Ua UA 
1098 ENG O31 103 001 4.0 ENG COMP 1 0800 0859 DAILY EN 31% 
1099 ENG 031 103 002 4.0 ENG COMP IL 0800 0850 OAL N 403 
1100 ENG 031 103 003 4.0 ENG COMP L 0800 0850 DAILY UA UA 
1101 ENG 1 103 006 4.0 ENG COMP 1 800 0850 DAILY YA UA 
oz € 031 103 005 4.0 ENG COMP 1 0800 0850 DAILY JA UA 
L103 ENG 031 103 006 4.0 E come 1 0900 0959 DAIL N 206 
OF € 031 103 007 4.0 ENG COMP 1 0900 0950 DAILY UA UA 
1105 ENG O31 103 008 4.0 ENG COMP 1 1100 L150 DAILY JA UA 
1106 ENG 031 103 009 4.0 ENG COMP L tigo 1150 DAILY UA UA 
1107 ENG O31 103 019 4.0 ENG COMP 1 1100 1150 DAILY Ja UA 
OBE 031 103 OLL 4.0 ENG COMP 1 0100 0150 DAILY EN 402 
1109 ENG 031 103 O12 4.0 ENG COMP 1 0100 9150 DAILY EN 406 
1110 ENG O31 103 OL3 4.0 ENG COMP 1 0100 vi50 DAILY UA UA 
Lill ENG O3t 103 O14 4.0 ENG COMP 1 0100 0150 OAILY JA UA 
Lli2 ENG O3L 103 015 4.0 ENG COMP 1 0200 0250 DAILY UA va 
1113 ENG O31 103 O16 4.0 ENG COMP 1 0200 0250 OAILY EN 312 
1LL4 ENG 031 103 OL7 4.0 ENG COMP 1 02009 0259 DAILY UA UA 
1115 ENG 031 103 018 4.0 ENG COMP 1 0300 0359 DAILY EW 319 
1LL6 ENG 031 103 019 4.0 ENG COMP 1 0630 0810 MW UA UA 
LLL? ENG 031 103 020 4.0 ENG COMP 1 0630 O810 Ma JA UA 
LILS ENG 031 103 O21 4.0 ENG COMP 1 0630 0810 TI EN SL 
1119 ENG O31 103 022 4.0 ENG COMP 1 0630 1209 Ss EN 308 
1120 ENG 031 10% O0OL 4.0 ENG COMP 2 0800 0850 DAILY EN 20: 
1121 ENG 31 10% OF 4.0 ENG COMP 2 9800 0850 DAILY JA VA 
1122 ENG 031 104 003 4.0 ENG COMP 2 0800 0850 DAILY UA Ua 
1123 ENG 031 104 004 4.0 ENG COMP 2 0800 us50 OAILY EN jud 
1124 ENG 031 104 005 4.0 ENG COMP 2 0800 0850 DAILY EN 206 
1125 ENG O31 104 006 4.0 ENG COMP 2 o80u 0859 DAILY EN 312 
1126 ENG O31 104 00 4.0 ENG COMP 2 0800 0850 DAILY EN 402 
1127 ENG 031 104 006 4.0 ENG COM 0900 0950 DAILY U4 UA 
1126 ENG O31 104 009 4.0 ENG COMI 0900 0959 OAILY VA UA 
1129 ENG 031 104 010 4.0 ENG COMP 2 0900 0950 DAILY UA UA 
1130 ENG O31 104 OLL 4.0 ENG COMP 2 0900 0950 DAILY UA UA 
1131 ENG O31 10% O12 4.0 ENG COMP 2 1000 1059 OAILY Uva UA 
1132 ENG O31 104 013 4.0 ENG COMP 2 1090 105u OAILy UA Ua 
1133 ENG O31 104 O14 4.0 ENG COMP 2 1100 1150 DAILY UA Us 
1134 ENG O31 104 O15 4.0 ENG COMP 2 1100 115uU DAILY UA UA 
1135 ENG O31 104 O16 4.0 ENG CUMP 2 1100 L150 OA4ILY UA UA 
1136 ENG 031 104 017 4.0 ENG CO! 1200 1250 OAILY YA Ua 
1137 ENG 031 104% 018 4.0 ENG COMP 2 1200 1250 DAILY UA JA 
1138 ENG 031 104 019 4.0 ENG COMP 2 1200 1250 DAILY vA va 
1139 ENG O31 104 020 4.0 ENG COMP 2 1200 1250 OAILY UA vA 
Learning to write logical, orderly themes and 


avoiding limiters is something that no one at Ball 
State escapes. Since English 103 and 104 are required 
classes, there are approximately 25 sections of each 
offered every quarter. --photo by William E. Vance 


With the recent revival of Star Trek mania and since 
science classes are required for general electives, 
Astronomy 100 has become one the more popular 
courses on campus. --photo by William E. Vance 
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over. . .Tell him because it’s a 
liberal arts school, if yor learn a 
little about a lot of things it gives 
you a broader education. . .See, if I 
took all Natural Resources I 
wouldn’t know about life. . .No, 
don’t tell me Mom, I can hear it 
now, ‘If he'd get out in the real 
world and get a real job hed learn 
what’s really important, like paying 
bills and putting an ungrateful kid 
through college. . .Yea Mom, I’m 
sorry. 

What Mom?. . .That’s all, except 
for a gym class, it’s a jogging class. . 
Yea it’s pretty rough, I guess I was 
out of shape. . .Tell him if I got a 
job I wouldn’t be running every 
day for eight hours. . . 

Yea, that’s all. . .Yea, I did have 
17 hours, Mom, but one of my 
classes got dropped. . .Huh? Oh, 
nothing important Mom. It was 
just a Natural Resources class. . 
Yea Mom, tell Dad bye...See ya 
this weekend. . .Love you guys too, 
Ma.. .Bye.” --by Gina Linville 


Since there are over 150 people in one section of 
Sociology 100, the class has to meet in University 
Hall. Asking a question becomes almost impossible 
and giving a lecture requires a strong voice. --photo 
by Chris Palmer 


The masses of seats on Cooper Science lecture hall not 
only can cause confusion and chaos, but also a cold, 
impersonal feeling. With so many students in a class it 
can be difficult to get to know any of them. --photo 
by William E, Vance 


According to some students there is at least one 
advantage to being in a huge lecture class where the 
professor doesn’t really remember anyone; it’s easy to 
sleep without being caught. --photo by William E. 
Vance 
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BSU’S Big Brother 


The all-knowing computer watches over everyone 


Gicting away throughout the 
night it works. Almost every 
moment of the day and night it 
affects you. It knows you and 
remembers you. In_ practically 
every aspect of your life the 
Computer Center has some input. 

The two main-frame computers 
located in the East Quadrangle are 
the heart of the Computer Center. 

Some 90 terminals are located 
across campus. Cooper and the 
Practical Arts building house some 
terminals as does the new Business 
College building and East 
Quadrangle. The entire Computer 
Center, aided by the use of the 
terminals, is used for the 
administrative, instructional and 
research needs of the university and 
surrounding community. 

Paychecks, invoice bills, regis- 
tration, mailing labels, sorority 
rush cards and grades are all 
functions of the computer system. 

The computer is not only used by 


computer science majors and 
minors. According to Paul 
Hernandez, assistant director of 


the University Computer Center, 
“If a student wants to use the 
computer and has authorization by 
a department head or professor, 
they can apply through forms to use 
the computer for class or research 
projects.” 

Programming of the computer 
can be done in two _ ways, 
interactively (directly into a 
terminal) or by batch processing. A 
key punch machine punctures cards 
in a coded language which will be 


Working in the computer center in Cooper, Suzanne 
Johnson, Kokomo junior, attempts to finish her class 
assignment for Family Planning 424 on a DecWriter. 
--photo by Tom Nemcik 


fed into the computer for batch 
processing. 

No matter who prepares the key 
punch cards, mistakes are almost 
inevitable. The excess error riddled 
cards are given to Cannon 
Industries for the handicapped, 
said Hernandez. The company then 
sells the cards for a_ profit. 
Annually, about five million cards 
are given to Cannon Industries. 

“Many people profit from the 
Computer Center,” said Her- 
nandez, “whether directly or 
indirectly. Usage of the computer 
has grown and is continuing to 
grow. People are able to do more 
faster.” 

The future of the Computer 
Center is bright. With the 
installation of the terminals in the 
new College of Business and the 
plans for a data base that will keep 
all university information in a 
central file for improved accuracy, 
Hernandez said the ability of the 
Computer Center to serve the 
students and the university is 


growing. 

Without further growth, Her- 
nandez said, the Computer Center 
is the largest installation in Muncie. 
It is even larger than the Ball 
Corporations installation as well as 
the Warner Gear and Westing- 
house installations. 

Everyday in almost every way 
the Computer Center influences 
each student’s later But as 
Hernandez said of the never-ending 
errors, “Ninety-nine percent of the 
errors coming from the computer 
are human errors. These errors are 
referred to as  GIGO, | said 
Hernandez, “Garbage In, Garbage 
Out.” 

Next time you receive a duplicate 
bill or an incorrect partial schedule, 
remember where the 99 percent 
error is from and understand the 
Computer Centers theory of 
GIGO. --by Lori Loudenback 


Although students are supposed to use terminals for 
no longer than an hour, problems of hogging the 
equipment are prevalent, especially towards the end 
of a quarter. Students may have to wait in line as long 
as 90 minutes before being able to start. --photo by 
Tom Nemcik 
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Separate But Equal? 


Title IX battles inequality in education 


jb 1972 Congress passed a law 
that caused an uproar in schools all 
over the country. After seven years 
that piece of legislation, called Title 
IX, is still causing controversy in 
both high schools and universities-- 
including Ball State. 

Very simply, Title IX states, “No 
person in the U.S. shall, on the 
basis of sex, be excluded from 
participation in, be denied the 
benefits of, or be subjected to 
discrimination under any education 
program or _ activity receiving 
federal financial assistance.” 

Dr. Jean Arrasmith, head of the 
women’s physical education 
department broke it down further 
by saying that students could not be 
separated on the basis of sex. This 
not only includes physical 
education, but health, home 
economics and business as well. 

Until three years ago, the 
physical education classes were 
listed as either men’s classes or 
women’s classes, but this has been 
changed. “The student can take 
any course he wants to take,” stated 
Arrasmith. 

Patti Kovacs, South Bend junior, 
has had classes both ways and says 
that she prefers the new system. 
“There should be __ interaction 
between students. It’s a part of 
growing up,’ she said. 

Title IX has been a big benefit for 
women’s athletics and _ physical 
education all across the country. 
According to September ’79 
Womens Sports Magazine, since 
the law’s enactment in 1972 
participation in women’s athletics 
has increased 250 percent. 

Here, the intercollegiate sports 
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teams have almost equaled out with 
13 men’s sports and 12 women’s 


sports. 
However, some complaints of 
inequality and some_ problems 


within the system still plagued Ball 
State. With most of the women’s 
teams cramped into Ball Gym, the 
lack of space and facilities was one 
of the major complaints. During 
the fall at least four women’s teams 
practiced in the small, out-dated 
Ball Gym, and it certainly wasn’t 
uncommon for basketballs to 
interrupt a badminton drill or for a 
volleyball player to find herself 
running into a balance beam. After 
the situation reached a point that 
some girls called ridiculous, a 
change was finally made. The 
womens gymnastic team was 
allowed to practice with the men’s 
team in the University Gym one 
day a week. 

On the other hand, women 


werent the only ones with gripes 
against the Athletic Department. 
Some male swimmers complained 
that since they had to share 
University Pool with the women’s 
team, the men’s team wasn't 
getting enough practice and was, 
therefore, suffering. 


By November,’ plans _ of 
constructing a new _ recreational 
building to help ease the space 
shortage were being discussed. It 
was estimated, however, that the 
building could cost millions of 
dollars; little else was heard about 
the possible project. 


But, the Title IX controversies 
didn’t just go away. Even women’s 
intramural teams and women who 
just wanted to use the Ball Gym 
and University Gym facilities got 
Practicing in the Gymnastics room of University 
Gym, the men’s team has the use of a wide variety of 


space and new equipment. Being over-crowded is no 
problem for them. --photo by Terry Clark 


into the action and _ started 
demanding their share of equality 
and fair-play. For weeks the 
“Letters to the Editor” section of 
the Daily News became _ the 
sounding board of their complaints. 
Angry females wrote in about their 
encounters with “basketball- 
grabbing and _ court-hogging” 
males. The men retaliated with 
their own letters about “basketball- 
grabbing and _ court-hogging” 
females. When specific rules and 
guidelines were posted in the gyms, 
the problems were at least lessoned, 
for awhile. 


No matter how many rules and 
regulations were made, however, 
there were still differences between 
the men’s and women’s athletics, 
and there were still complaints. 
Even though not everyone was 
satisfied with the way Title IX was 
working at Ball State, one thing 
was still obvious. That one piece of 
legislation brought a great deal of 
changes and a great deal of 
controversy. --by Darlene Banta 


Cramped into the old, out-dated Ball Gym Elaine 
Houck and Tammy Sparks have to practice around 
and inbetween games of volleyball and basketball 
practices. --photo by Terry Clark 


Due to the space shortage in Ball Gym, classes 
sometimes have to meet in whatever available space 
there is. While taking a test one class just spread out 
on the floor. --photo by James P. Sweenev 
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Learning About Life 


“Why didn't they teach me this in college?” 


A screaming tea kettle, rattling 
egg timer, sobbing child, wet baby 
and a table covered with bills, 
ledgers and contracts. She glances 
at the clock realizing her husband 
would be home in any moment. 
Reaching over to shut off the tea 
kettle, she tumbles over several 
canisters standing in the way. 

“Why didn’t they teach me how 
to deal with this stuff in college!” 

They do. Several courses are 
offered to students with no 
prerequisites that can help them 
with their everyday life during and 
after college. There are classes to 
teach you how to cook and how to 
handle and feed children. There is 
even a class to aid in family 
relations. 

The majority of these classes are 
taught in the Department of Home 
Economics. According to Helen 
Smith, chairperson of the depart- 
ment, the classes taken by most 
students are Meal Planning and 
Food Preparation, both 100 
courses. The classes are for 
everyone Smith said, “In the Foods 
100 class there is a high percentage 
of boys.” 

Non-Home Economics majors 
can take courses teaching the basics 
of nutrition, the principles of home 
art, and home care for the sick. 
Courses in the Home Economics 
Department can help all students, 
male or female, to cope as they 
progress through life, Smith said. 

Sewing to mend and create can 
save students money and possibly 
become a hobby. 

A quarter of Clothing 100 can 
provide the basic skills. Getting 
along with other family members is 
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important and will be important in 
a student’s later life, Smith said. 
Family Relations 480 is offered to 
help in family relations as well as 
aid in understanding what makes a 
good mate and knowing when one 
is found. 

A growing child arouses a 
basketfull of situations to deal with 
and Child Development 360 will 
help a parent understand these 
situations. 

Before and after a family is 
started, decisions on housing are 
important and often frightening. 
Discussions and readings in Family 
Housing 220 may help in the 
housing problems of life. 


Once a home is_ obtained, 


knowledge gained by a Design and 
Furnishings 230 class may help in 
creating the perfect atmosphere for 
the perfect price. 

To get the most from an income, 
Problems in Consumer Buying 450 
could prove to be a helpful course. 


“We live in a consumer society, 
but some people are illiterate in 
consumerism,” said Elizabeth 
Craylor, assistant professor in the 
Home Economics Department. 

“Consumer Buying offers the 
education,” said Craylor, “so we 
can spend our resources properly 
and get the most from them.” 

The life of a student or former 
student seemingly won’t get easier. 
A day may always be full of crying, 
ringing, steaming and craziness, 
but the tense cry of “Why didn’t 
they teach me this in college,” is no 
longer a valid cop-out. Now, in 
almost all areas of life, the 
university offers classes to help 
students cope for the rest of their 
lives.--by Lori Loudenback 


No longer are home economics courses reserved only 
for females. Several men sign up for Mrs. Brown's 
cooking classes and even major in the area. --photo by 


William E. Vance 


After preparing dishes in the experimental foods class, 
students then taste, evaluate and write conclusions 
about the experiment. --photo by William E. Vance 
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Teachin 


o Experience 


Instructors teach examples from outside world 


Lhe best teachers aren't always 


the ones with degrees. Who _ is 
better qualified to teach 
newswriting than a former 


reporter, or business law than a 
retired lawyer? 

While Ball State has many 
professors who earned their 
teaching degrees after successful 
careers in their chosen fields, there 
are also several lecturers here who 
instruct classes while pursuing full- 
time careers, or after a lifetime of 
work in their specialized fields. 

Joseph Costa, photojournalism 
lecturer, is one such man. In his 60 
vears of photographic experience, 
he has seen many radical changes. 

The biggest photographic 
difference between 1920, when 
Costa began his work, and today is 
the tools photographers use. He has 
seen the trend turn from the large, 
glass plate cameras of his youth to 
today’s smaller 35 mm models. 

Formal education is another 
difference in today’s photo- 
journalism, Costa said. 


Although Dr. Norman Norton, Biology Department 
Chairman. has a degree, he spent several vears 
outside the university working for research firms. 
--photo by Greg Nucifora 

A popular lecturer in photojournalism, Joseph Costa 
teaches his students the fundamentals of photography 
based on his own 60 vears of experience. --photo by 
Terry Clark 


“In the early days there was no 


education,” he said. “We learned 


by trial and error and doing.” 
The National Press 


Photographers Association has been 


emphasizing education for the past 
30 vears, Costa said. . 

Costa began lecturing here three 
vears ago when the journalism 
department contacted him. His 
former professional experience over 
the vears in such widely publicized 
events as the Lindberg kidnapping 
case has earned him a reputation 
that a teaching degree does not 
always provide. 

Thomas DeWeese is an attorney 
with the Dennis, Cross, Raisor, 
Jordan and Marshall Professional 
Corporation. He graduated from 
Ball State with a bachelor’s degree 
in marketing and a master’s in 
business administration. 

Following graduation, DeWeese 
worked for International Harvester 
in Chicago and Indianapolis, and 
later for Inland Container in 
Indianapolis in various national 


and international marketing 
‘apacities. 
DeWeese often spoke to 


graduating seniors on marketing. 
When he moved to Muncie, 


he: 


contacted Ball State about a 
lecturing position. 

“I decided I'd like to keep my 
finger in the marketing end of the 
business,” said DeWeese, who has 
been lecturing to marketing 
students here for three years. 

Fred Graham, like DeWeese, got 
in touch with Ball State and found 
out there was a possible lecturing 
position open in the College of 
Architecture. 

Graham, an architect with the 
firm of Graham, Love and Taylor, 
has been lecturing students in the 
photographic sections of 
architecture since the fall quarter of 
1979. 

Sam Greene has been an 
instructor in criminal justice at Ball 
State for two vears. He teaches 
courses in the introduction to 
criminal justice, fundamentals of 
law enforcement, and _ police-- 
community relations. 

Although Greene is an instructor, 
he does not have a teaching degree. 
Rather, he earned his degree in 
administration of justice. 

Greene is not currently engaged 
in a criminal justice career, but he 
was a practitioner in the field for 
over 10 vears. Finally, he served as 
superintendent of a correctional 
agency in a metropolitan area. 

Many members of the faculty 
have had some degree of practical 
experience before entering the job 
as instructors. Examples relating 
from actual on-the-job occurrences 
can help give students a broader 
insight into their particular field of 


study. And lectures from such 
teachers are usually a lot more 
interesting than mere textbook 


reading. --bv Beth Sharpe 
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The Forgotten Gifts 


Kind class gestures that turned to old junk 


liter is not only one Ball State 


University. Hidden somewhere 
within the old, ivy-covered 
buildings, | buried somewhere 


beneath the ancient files in the 
Administration Building ---there 
exists another university, a college 
different from the one that most 
students see. 

It may be half-forgotten and 
half-dead, but it’s still there: the 
Ball State of the past, the college 
alive with history, legends and 
myths. Linked to every building is a 
story, and to every name on the 
alumni lists, a unique contribution 
is connected. 

Yet few students notice. Each 
day hundreds walk through the 
front entrance way of the Student 
Center. Some may pause to glance 
up at a banner or sign draped 
across the archway, but certainly 
few, if any, realize that a $1,000 
donation from the class of 1942 
helped make that stone archway 
possible. 

All around campus, however, 
other small remnants of the past 
can be stumbled upon. Other 
unusual gifts that graduating 
classes left behind can be found in 
almost any obscure corner and can 
include anything from the football 
field scoreboard (class of ’46), to a 
plaque in the Student Center of 
emeritus Pittenger(class of *42), to 
the fireplace in the East Lounge of 
the Student Center (class of ’52). 

Beginning in 1929, when the 
university was still Ball State 
Teachers College, these class gifts 
actually originated out of the 
profits from the Orient yearbook. 
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The yearbook was sponsored by the 
senior class, and at the end of the 
year whatever money was left from 
sales and production returned to 
the senior class. “The dollars were 
there, and they had a choice of 
throwing a big party or doing 
something constructive for the 
university. They chose something 
constructive,” said Mr. Robert 
Linson, alumni director and class 
sponsor from 1955 to 1970. 

The clock mounted in the tower 
of the North Quad, donated by the 
class of 1929, was the first class gift 
to the university. The chimes in the 
clock, however, that can be heard 
over most of the campus every 
hour, weren't added until 1937. 

The method of using Orient 
funds for gifts came to an end, 
however, in 1952 when the Orient 
separated from the senior classes 
and became an_ independent 
organization itself. According to 
Dr. Louis Ingelhart, Director of 
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Student Publications and Jour- 
nalism Department Chairman from 
1955 to 1979, the yearbook began 
“primarily as a senior memory 
album.” It was named the Orient 
because Ball State was then still 
called the Eastern Branch of the 
Northern Indiana Normal School. 
By the late ’50’s, though, “the book 
covered the interests of all the 
students. The university, therefore, 
allocated money from the general 
funds to help support its 
production,” said Ingelhart. 
Although their funds were then 
much smaller and the classes much 
larger, the graduating seniors still 
continued to donate gifts to the 
university for another 18 years. 
In addition to the donation by the class of 1942 for 
the Student Center archway, the Student Center also 
holds many other gifts from classes and students, such 


as paintings, plaques and fireplaces. --photo by F.A. 
Phillips Jr. 


At one time, a plaque of W.E. Wagoner hung on the 
lobby wall of Wagoner hall, but an admiring 
vandalist removed the class gift of 1945. Hardly 
anyone notices, though, --photo by F.A. Phillips Jr. j 
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Gifts 

Between 1966 and 1970, $7,150 
was contributed to a fund to build a 
picnic shelter on the north campus. 
By 1970, however, the class system 
died, and, along with it, the class 
gifts. “It was just part of the 
evolution of the campus,” said 
Linson. “In a way I hated to see the 
class system go, but I realized it just 
wasnt feasible any longer,” he 


added. 


Although the fountain and garden near the East 
Quad were a popular congregation spot for students 
during the 1930's, all that collects now is litter and 


trash. --photo by F.A. Phillips Jr. 


The class of 1961 doanted $706.92 for a sign that said 
“Ball State Teachers College.” Only five years later, 
however, Ball State became a university and the sign 
had to be replaced. --photo by F.A. Phillips Jr. 


The class organization may be 
gone, but the gifts that those past 
students left behind are certainly 
still a part of Ball State. Besides the 
senior donations, individuals or 
small groups also often implanted 
their own miscellaneous contri- 
butions. When a statue was erected 
on campus in 1937, the dedication 
ceremony was barely over before 
students decided that its official 
name, Beneficence, was definitely 
too long and formal. Ever since 
then the winged woman carrying 
her box of untold treasures (and the 
accomplice in many pranks) has 
simply been called “Benny.” 

Just as the nickname has 
survived, so has Benny's legend. 
The story that says when a virgin is 


knowing Benny will flap her huge 
stone wings, has been passed on to 
new freshmen and tested by curious 
boyfriends for more than 40 years. 
In addition, no one really knows 
who first called the entrances of 
Studebaker “fishbowls” or who was 
the first “birthday boy’ to be 
ceremoniously thrown in the duck 
pond, but those are both just 
examples of traditions left to the 
university by its alumni. They're 
both current and yet part of the 
past. Like Benny and her legend, 
like the Student Center archway, 
the picnic shelter and the other 
senior class gifts, they're a part of 
the other Ball State. The Ball State 
that most students don’t see, the 
one alive with legends, traditions 
m Kiser 
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“Take My Advice...” 


Each advisor has 800 students per quarter 


“The only time I went to see my 
advisor, he assisted me in choosing 
classes. He explained why I should 
take this or that class,” replied Jane 
Beshuk, Pataskala, Ohio, sopho- 
more. 

Tammy Mulvany, a senior from 
Brookville, said that her advisor 
“mapped out” the courses she had 
to take and handed them to her. 
“After that they don’t do anything, 
but you can call them about classes 
if you have any questions.” 

“Tm sure they try, but there are 
so many students that they let 
things slide,” commented Kathy 
Lee, a Fort Wayne freshman. Each 
advisor is responsible for an average 
of 800 students per quarter, which 
is actually an overload. Some 
advisors are even in charge of over 
900 students. “Walk-in days” are a 
result of this heavy work load. 
“Advisors don’t have enough 
appointment times during the 
quarter,” Dr. Robert Fletcher, 
director of advising, pointed out. 

So why don’t they make more 
appointment times? Mrs. Huber, in 
her second year as an advisor, 
explained that there is a certain 
amount of paperwork that must be 
done. Advisors are free to schedule 
appointments whenever they want, 
but their paperwork must be kept 
up-to-date. Most of this paperwork 
pertains to class registration forms, 
senior folders, and other forms that 
directly affect students. 

Actually, the situation has 
improved compared to three years 
ago. For example, back then all 
advisors handled some of the 
business students at the university. 
Now, there are five advisors for 
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business and mathematics students 
alone. But, there are also more 
students enrolled in the College of 
Business as compared to three years 
ago. 

This trend shows that advising is 
now turning to specialization to 
improve the present situation. The 
plan for specialization would start 
with group orientation. Advisors 
would meet with groups of 
approximately 15 students for two 
hours. Advisors would introduce 
the department heads who would 
tell them about their major and its 
required courses. At that time, 
students would learn to use the 
autumn quarter schedule and 
undergraduate catalog to complete 
their class registration forms. 
Consequently, incoming freshmen 
are immediately introduced to the 
registration system, while getting 
direct help from their advisors. 

If the idea of mass orientation 
seems less personalized when 
compared to the present system, 
remember that in the long run the 
students will benefit. Advisors will 


save time by seeing most students in 
groups, therefore, leaving more 
time for the students that need 
specialized one-on-one attention. 
--by Rena Ackley 


Trying to remember all of the questions that needed 
to be asked can be a great challenge. Louis Gillespie 
confers with Mardi Gast about her winter schedule. 
--photo by Greg Nucifora 
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For the braver students, such as Bob Krakowski, 
trying to figure out a schedule alone may be easier 
than consulting an advisor. --photo by Jeffrey 
Cummins 

At the beginning of a new quarter the wait to see an 
advisor can be long and agonizing, especially for the 
senior who just realizes she doesn’t have enough 
credits to graduate. --photo by Terry Clark 
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Burris Kids: TheOther 
Students on Campus 


Burns Students: Another type of undergraduate 


One of the unusual features of 
Ball State university is Burris 
School, which is _ kindergarten 
through twelfth grade all in one 
building. The students are seen all 
over the campus and are called 
“Burris Brats’ by some Ball Staters. 

The students, contrary to 
popular belief, are not on some 
kind of special program, they are 
just normal students who attend a 
public school. The one difference 
being they are located on campus 
with college students and are urged 
to take college courses. 

The first question being, how do 
they receive credit for these 
courses? Dr. Kenneth Foster, 
professor of educational 
administration, and _ assistant 
principal of Burris School, was 
approached for an answer. Foster 
readily explained the process for 
credit. He said the students have 
the choice of taking the classes for 
high school credit with no charge 
other than the high school fees, or 
taking the course for college credit 
and paying the normal fees for 
part-time students. Credit is not 
given twice at Burris School. 

Foster said that the fees for 
attending Burris are no more than 
those for other public high schools 
because of the state funding. They 
receive the normal state funding for 
each of the 750 maximum students, 
as well as aid from Ball State. They 


One of the greatest advantages of having a grade 
school on campus, is being able to witness some of the 
crazy antics of kids. Their expressions know no limits. 
--photo by Terry Clark 


receive no money from local taxes 
because they are not considered a 
separate district anymore. 


Another question one might ask 
would be why students would 
choose a school of this type. Foster 
said that most of their students are 
there because families have gone 
there or they have friends that 
have. He added that it was sort of a 
chain reaction, one family starts its 
children there and they tell another 
family about the program and its 
advantages, then that family 
switches its children and so forth. 

Foster said that the advantages to 
a program of this type are without 
an ending because students can 
learn how to interact with other 
students of various ages. 

Another advantage to the one 
building-one school program is the 
continuity of program. In most 
public schools, when students of 
one elementary school merge into 
another elementary school to form 
a middle school or junior high, one 
set has learned much more about 
some subjects than the other sets. At 
Burris, however, the student’s levels 
are all maintained as to their 
learning ability all the way through 
high school. 

The students themselves like 
being on campus and seeing the 
way college students act and live. 
Todd Jones, a Burris junior said he 
felt the Ball State students were 
really pretty nice and the ones he 
knew from classes and activities 
didn’t treat him badly. He said 


sometimes it was hard to feel 
accepted in college courses because 
the classmates seem to stare and 
wonder what they are doing there 
in their class. 

Laurie Burris, a Lebanon 
freshman, said the majority of the 
Burris students she had met were 
generally nice, but they seem stuck 
up. She said, “Some of the students 
I have seen running through the 
Tally Ho at lunchtime are really 
pushy, the others are all pretty 
sweet.” 

Derrilyu Williams, an Elkhart 
freshman, said they were pretty 
nice. Derrilyn is a music education 
major and she said their class went 
to Burris to watch the music classes 
of the younger grades. She said, “I 
was really amazed, they didn’t mess 
around, they did exactly what their 


Students attending Burris probably nave more 
opportunities than most elementary students. One 
fifth grade class makes an excursion to Cooper to view 
the planetarium. --photo by Tom Nemcik 
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Burris 
teacher told them to do. It was 
great. 

Steve Landon, a Charlevoix, MI 
freshman, said he thought they 
were just your plain everyday high 
school students...” 

Eric Castongia, a Morroco 
freshman, said they seem to be a 
sort of a campus fixture. He said, 
“They are always running around 
on campus when I am coming back 
from my 2:00 class. They seem like 
normal little kids to me.” 

Pam Torkelson, a South Bend 
sophomore, said she had observed 
the first graders in a music class. 
“They were learning some short 
little folk dances in their class and 
they were really obeying their 
teacher. They seem respectful, yet a 
little snobbiness is detectable in the 
older girls.” 

Dennis iIttenbacth,. an 
Indianapolis freshman, said they 
seem pretty nice, but he only knows 
one or two of them. 

Cindy Cross, Swayzee freshman, 


Burris kids--they re a fixture, a part of the campus. 
BSU takes them for granted, and they take BSU for 
granted. For them the resources, the plays, the 
programs, the culture connected with a college are 
just a way of life. --photo by Terry Clark 


said the ones she knows are plain 
and simple, “yet they have this air 
about them, I can’t describe what I 
mean. They aren't exactly stuck up, 
but them seem a little over proud.” 
--by Kellie Edwards 


Some people call them the “Burris Brats.” To others 
they are just mischievous little kids, and still to some 
they are snobby snots who know too much for their 
own good, Actually they are just average students. 
--photo by Tom Nemcik 


When the last Burris class is over, kids seem to be 
everywhere. They hop on their bikes and zoom 
through campus. Anyone in the way had better look 
out. --photo by Chris Palmer 


Getting the Grades 


GReAS 


Getting it up and keeping it up 


Sane students worry about it; 
some students don’t. 

These seem to be the two major 
opinions concerning grade point 
averages. 

“It’s important to me because I 
need a 3.0 accum or higher to get 
into graduate school. But I think 
that for students just trying for a 
bachelor’s degree, it’s not that 
important,” said Laurie Barr, 
Kettering, Ohio, junior. “I think 
employers look at the person and 
his experience and references more 
than his grade point average.” 

Art major Laura’ Moore, 
Rochester senior said, “Grade point 
averages deserve less importance 
than they are given. I’m more 
concerned with the actual art 
project, and I think that sometimes 
grades do not reflect accurately 


what a person is capable of doing. 
People are too hung up on grades.” 

Judy Hoyt, Indianapolis fresh- 
man, said “They are _ very 
important to me because I am on a 
volleyball scholarship and I must 
keep my average good to keep my 
scholarship. But I also think they 
are important because it is one way 
of telling how a person’s work 
habits are since grade point 
averages involve studying ability, 
attendance record, and so on. 
People are ranked in everything 
they do, and ranks are important in 
our society.” 

Political science major Scott 
Ford, LaPorte freshman, said 
“They are very important to me. A 
good average opens doors, 
especially if you want to go to 
graduate school. I think employers 


Spread out on the fourth floor of Bracken, this girl is 
one of thousands who fled to the library during finals 
week of fall quarter. --photo by Terry Clark 


Cubicles in Bracken serve as hiding places for 
students with pressing studies. Fred Lake, Portland 
freshman, leans back in his chair to read geology. 
--photo by William E. Vance 


Swinford resident Tom Mackendrick, Hamilton, 
Ohio freshman, studies business in his room. Students 
have varying opinions on whether the grade point 
average is worth the time.--photo by Jeffery 
Cummins 
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Grades 


use it as a major way of deter- 
mining how you benefitted from 
your college education. Of course, 
personal references and experience 
are just as important in getting a 
job.” | 

Larry Ottinger, counseling ad- 
visor, felt that a student’s grade 
point average is very important, 
especially later on as he tries to 
enter graduate school. “Of course,” 
Ottinger said, “graduate medical 
schools have their own tests for 
admission, and a student’s grade 
point average is only one of many 
factors involved in acceptance to 
graduate school.” Ottinger also 
believes that success in college 
usually has no bearing on how 
successful a person’s career will be. 


- Pencil between her teeth, Kathy Ondecker, Anderson 
junior, pours over her notes for a test. Although many 
students have opinions of G.P.A., only a few know 

- how to compute the average. --photo by Lori Beck 


More students have opinions 
about the G.P.A. than know how 
to compute it for a quarter. It’s a 
simple system: A-4 points, B-3 
points, C-2 points, D-1 point, and 
F-0 points. To determine a grade 
point average for one quarter, the 
student looks at his grades and 
interprets them in points as listed. 
The student then adds all the points 
he has received, and divides the 
sum by the total number of courses 
he has taken. This figure is the 
student’s grade point average for 
one quarter. 


To determine an accum, or 
accumulated grade point average 
for the total number of quarters, 
the student has attended school, he 
adds up all of his grade point 
averages received and divides the 
sum by the total number of 
quarters he has attended 
school.--by Judi Banks 


Long-term liabilities and investments headline 


another chapter for Cheryl Brown, Logansport 
sophomore. Brown studies in her Botsford Hall room. 


--photo by Jeffrey Cummins 


Retired from the Navy, Carl Ebbert is a freshman 
with a teaching major in Industrial Arts. Ebbert 
commutes from his home in Shirley. --photo by Tom 
Nemcik 
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90.7 On Your FM Dial 


WBST: An unique station that plays more than rock 


“N o, do they play rock-n-roll?” 

Well you can hear rock on WBST 
radio, along with a few other 
programs that might interest you. 

WBST is a_university-funded, 
non-commercial radio _ station. 
Located at 90.7 on the FM dial, 
WBST has a 35 mile radius. The 
station has received calls from as far 
away as Chicago commending 
WBST on its broadcasting. The air 
hours are from noon to 4 a.m. 

There is a fair balance between 
music and news broadcasts at 
WBST, although the emphasis is on 
news. The news is presented every 
hour and half-hour with local and 
AP service, plus service between 
Ball State and 13 other universities. 
The station also broadcasts all of 
the games--home and away. 

A member of the _ Texaco- 
Metropolitan Opera Network, 
WBST provides the full schedule of 
Saturday broadcasts live from New 
York’s Metropolitan Opera each 
season (December through May). 
These programs are wired to 
WBST, with the charges for the 


service paid by Texaco. Other 
music programs broadcasted at 
WBST include the Chicago 


Symphony Orchestra, the Milwau- 
kee Symphony Orchestra, and 
International Festivals Orchestra. 
Through membership in various 
organizations such as the National 
Association of Broadcasters (NAB), 
the Indiana Broadcast Association 
(IBA), and National Public Radio, 
WBST brings all the news and 
events around the nation home to 
its listening audience. Not only does 
the station subscribe to services of 
national affiliations, but WBST 
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also benefits from Deutsche Welle, 
the Association of German 
Broadcasters, French and 
Canadian Broadcasting Services, 
the broadcast services of the Union 
of South Africa, Radio Netherland, 
and the Pan American Union which 
provides information from all 
available Latin-American coun- 
tries. Through these _ services, 
WBST is able to blend programs of 
national and international 
consequence with important local 
events for the community and 
campus. 


Six years ago, WBST started 


broadcasting courses for college 
credit. These include English, 
Drama, Political Science, 
Psychology, and English Classics 
Drama. 

Anyone, students, housewives, 
businessmen--can tune in_ their 
radio at broadcast time and learn 
through this method. This is a 
handy and informal method of 
gaining college credit, especially for 
busy people and those who cannot 


As sports editor at WBST, Elaine Beachey writes 
arucies, edits copy from the wire services and then 
finally gives the sports report. --photo by Robert 
Benignus 
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afford regular tuition: for although 
there is a slight fee for materials 
and books, the cost of a class is 
drastically reduced. This effort is 
done with the cooperation of the 
university's office of continuing 
education. All of the broadcasts are 
recorded on cassettes, so that the 
listening student can check out the 
cassette of his choice to go over a 
particular segment or segments of a 
course broadcasted to review with. 
WBST has 12 licensed board 
operators (what laymen would call 
disc jockeys) and 10 of these are 
students. In other areas of WBST 
broadcasting, 85 students are 
employed. --by Judi Banks 
Working as both a board operator and a D.J., Mark 
Stillman, Cincinatti senior, reads along with the news 


report so that he can cue the sports editor when to 
start the sports news. --photo by Michael G. Hegyan 


With only a few minutes before the noon news 
report, Mary Elliot, Indianapolis freshman, reads 
through the wire service copy, searching for any local 
news that she can use in her report. --photo by Robert 
Benignus 
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Daysof Disorientation 


Matriculates spend two longest days in a dormitor 


F or many years a question has 
been raised by both students and 
faculty: Is orientation really useful 
to our incoming students? Most 
students seem to feel that it has 
helped them to know their way 
around campus better and to meet 
new friends. But, some students 
seem to think that college life will 
be a constant party because of all of 
the activities that are held at 
orientation. 

Diane Nelson, Indianapolis 
freshman, said that it really helped 
her to know where things were 
located. Nelson said, “Well, my 
SOC leader was really nice and 
took us around to most of the 
buildings on campus. If she hadn’t 
shown us around so well, I would 
have been totally lost when I got 
here for the actual school year. 

Keith Bontrager, Elkart 
sophomore, agreed and added that 
his orientation leader answered all 
their questions pertaining to college 
life. Bontrager said, “I’d have been 
lost around here, because, man, 
they really tell you what life in the 
dorms is like, because they have 
been here and they know.” 

Cliff Pesuello, a Burkhart Hall 
resident, said, “I got enough of the 
Ad Building at orientation; I knew 
what it was going to be like.” 

Lynn Reiley, Marion freshman, 
on the other hand, said that 
orientation couldn't give students a 
true picture of college life. Because 
for many students it is the first time 
away from home for over a week, 
and at orientation we are only here 
for two days. Reiley said, “Many 
students might get the wrong 
impression from looking at Ball 
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State from the aspect’ of 
orientation. They might think it 
was going to be a total party and no 
work. Well, I hate to tell, but they 
are going to get a big surprise when 
they actually get here; if that’s how 
they want to look at it.” 

Students seemed to think that 


SOC leaders were well trained and 


represented the university well. 
Lisa Vandermark, a nursing 
major from Marion, _ said, 
“Considering that they only have 
two days in which to familiarize 
their group with the campus and to 
answer any questions the group 
has, they really have to be on the 
ball and know what they’re doing.” 
Most students felt that every 
aspect of orientation helped them 
to feel at ease with their campus 
and to know that everyone was 
going to be in the same boat with 
them when they actually arrived. 
Laura Hagedorn, Fort Wayne 
freshman, said, “Gosh, I was really 
scared about coming here and not 
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knowing anybody. I came from a 
really small school and everyone 
knew everyone from the time we 
were all little kids. When I got here 
for orientation, I found that 
everybody else was as anxious to 
make some friends as I was and 
everyone in my group really was 
friendly and got to know each other 
right from the start.” She said she 
still saw some of the people in her 
group and they yell at each other 
like old friends. 

Of course, two days in a 
dormitory is not going to tell one 
what life is going to be like. But 
orientation gives a feeling of being 
on your own, and preparing for 
what you are going to have to do 
when you finally arrive on campus. 
--by Kellie Edwards 


After receiving their room keys and their group 
assignments, incoming freshmen were soon 
bombarded with pamphlets and booklets, --photo 
by William E. Vance 


Orientation was not only a chance for students to 

get acquainted with their new home, it was also a 
good opportunity for parents to ask all their questions 
about fees. --pnoto by William E 
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Searching 


for Solitude 


A Study Spot far from the Madding crowd 


Sane do it with coffee and 
twinkies. Others insist on complete 
silence. And still some just can't 
really get into it without a radio 
rattling and the popcorn popper 
popping. No matter what bizarre 
habits accompany it, however, 
studying is an inevitable part of the 
college routine. 

Whether the knowledge-seeking 
student hits the books on the first 
day of the quarter or the night 
before the final, one of the most 
complex aspects of studying is 
finding the right atmosphere. 
Hundreds make weekly treks to 
the seclusion of Bracken. Some 
flock to the Tally or the Commons 
For the dorm students, study 
lounges can become a second home. 
And on those rowdy nights, the 
sound-proof showers have even 
sheltered a few devoted book- 
worms. In any case, studying seems 
to be one of those great evils that 
everyone complains about -- but 
gets around to sometime -- at least 
once. --by Pam Kiser 


While studving in Bracken, a break from the books is 
a good chance to meet and talk with friends. After a 
few hours some just can’t stand the silence any longer. 
--photo by William E. Vance 


Taking advantage of the last few nice fall days, 
JoEllen Jacaobi and Betsy Carrel stop outside of 
North Quad for lunch and some quick studying. 
--photo by Kathy Torok 
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5.6 Million $ Building 


November 27, 1979, was set as “B” Day 


Ii was still just a thought. For 
two years it hovered in the 
background, trapped on_ the 
drawing boards and caught up in a 
tangle of red-tape. 

But in the spring of 1978 the 
volumes of plans and blueprints 
finally became more. The massive 
plan took on a new reality and a 
concrete shape of its own. After two 
years of speculation and anxious 
waiting, the ground for the 
Whitinger College of Business was 
finally broken. Construction of the 
5.6 million dollar building began. 

Each day students walking past 


witnessed the slow, painstaking 
progress. People stretched their 
necks and strained their eyes 


hoping to get a vision of what the 
structure would some day look like. 
And even in its uncompleted chaos 
of steel beams, cement forms and 
flying dust, the sprawling skeleton 
soon became a familiar part of the 
campus. 

For most business majors, 
however, the construction couldn’t 
have gone quickly enough. Before 
the opening of the new building 
classes were shuffled and scattered 
all across campus. Although some 
were held in North Quad, 
LaFollette, and Practical Arts, most 
of them seemed to land (with a 
thud) in the semi-antique, semi- 
dilapidated naval barracks. 

Mary Dale Walters, senior, 
described the situation as, 
“strange,” In a tone that immitated 
the ridiculousness of it, she added, 
“Of course, in the winter you froze 
your ass, and in the summer you 
baked. In one class I had they 
would open huge sliding doors and 
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turn on a giant fan when it got hot. 
You could hear cars squealing 
around in the parking lot and birds 
would even fly in. Between all of 
that it was like, ‘Hey, what’s going 
on around here?’ ” 

Students weren't the only ones 
with complaints, though. Business 
instructors had the great (mis) 
fortune of having their offices in the 
building with the most termites, 
leaks, cracks in the walls, pealing 
paint, and shaky foundation on 
campus. Although the instructors 
usually managed to joke abut the 
40 year-old North Hall, describing 
how to tame and train a termite, no 
one was really too sad when rumors 
of its soon-to-be-demolition started 
circulating. 

By the fall of 1979 those rumors 
were beginning to be more than 
just rumors. The new college’s 
skeleton of steel beams had been 
transformed into an _ expansive, 
modern building, and instructors 


Emerging as a sprawling steel skeleton,the new C.B. 
soon became just a part of the campus. In the early 
stages of construction, however, residents in Baker 
and Williams had to deal with a lot of noise and 
dust.--photo by William E. Vance 


were already making “moving 
plans” and packing their files. 
November 27, 1979, was set as 
“B” Day--the opening day of the 
Whitinger College of Business. 
With the ribbon cutting ceremony, 


During the fall the construction workers moved inside 
and students were kept in suspense about progress. 
Doug Land, Terstep Construction Co., uses a stilt- 
device to put ceiling tiles in place. --photo by Terry 
Clark 
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After graduating from BSU in ‘78, Steve Adwell 
returned as a labor foreman for Willsey Construction. 
Reading the volumes of blueprints and keeping track 
of the working crews were only part of the 
job.--photo by Terry Clark 
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5.6 Million 


the building was officially opened, 
and by 8 a.m. that morning most of 
its classrooms were already packed 
with students. 

Although it initially took students 
awhile to get accustomed to the 
new building, according to Dr. 
John Hannaford, dean of the 
College of Business, “it wasn’t long 
at all before everyone was at home. 
It’s not hard getting used to having 
a pleasant place to work in.” 

The elaborately equipped, 
colorful building certainly seems to 
cater to both students and faculty. 
Some of its features include a 
complete fleet of typewriters, office 
machinery and computer 
terminals. Students also have their 
own lounge and a patio area that 
can be used for studying. 

The entire structure seems to 
reflect a modern and business-like 
atmosphere. Classrooms are 
decorated with giant murals; the 
walls are painted bright colors, and 
the second floor hallway is lined 
with murals depicting the history of 
the typewriter. 

According to Dean Hannaford, 
however, the biggest advantage to 
the building is, “finally being able 
to easily communicate between and 
among students and faculty of the 
different departments. Now we just 
have to go down the hall to see each 
other, instead of going clear across 
campus.” 


Business students are not the only | 


ones who will feel the affects the 


Whitinger Building, though, 
according to Maurice Mann, 
Director of Campus Planning. 


When the state commission of 
higher education gave its approval 
for Ball State to build the new 
structure, it also required the 
university to tear down _ its 
“substandard buildings” and make 
better use of the buildings already 
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present. “Right now most of our 
main buildings are empty after 3 
p.m. No one wants to take a four 
o clock or five o clock class. But in 
the future, when some of these 
smaller office buildings are torn 
down, well be forced into that 
situation. There just won't be room 
for everyone in the early afternoon 
classes,” he said. 

Therefore, that massive building 
that hovered for so long in the 
background and then suddenly 
sprang forth, has in some way 
affected everyone at Ball State. 
Certainly for the business majors its 
completion was a major event. The 
building united the scattered 
business departments and gave th 
college a complete new image and 
concept. However, the 5.6 million 
dollar cost of construction will 
come out of every students fees, and 
the redistribution of classes and the 
extension of more classes into the 
late afternoon is something: that 
every future schedule will reflect. 

The Whitinger College of 
Business is certainly more than just 
a building of bricks and beams. It is 
a structure built of modern 
efficiency, reflecting pride and 
representing an entire aspect of Ball 
State's future. --by Pam Kiser 
Besides the modern design and efficient use of space, 
the new college also features a balcony patio area, a 


paved forum space, benches and_ extensive 
landscaping. --photo by Terry Clark 


During the opening day for the Whitinger College of 
Business, crowds gathered around the building maps, 
and finding class rooms became a major challenge. 
--photo by Terry Clark 
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International Scholars 


Foreign students cope with changing environment 


Pee day the world is getting 
smaller. Even from Middletown, 
U.S.A. students are traveling to 
foreign lands for summer study or 
participating in the Ball State 
London Centre. The counterpart of 
American students abroad is the 
foreign student in this country. 

Currently, 168 international 
students are enrolled at Ball State 
University. Many are in graduate 
study. These students represent 57 
countries and are approximately 
one percent of the total student 
population. 

The majority of international 
students come from the Middle 
East. Iran has 21 students, 11 are 
from Saudi Arabia, and 10 students 
are from Libya. There are nine 
Chinese students. Many of the 
international students are the only 
one representing their country. 

How does a student from a 
foreign land get admitted to Ball 
State? Basically the same as the 
average American. They submit 
transcripts from their country, send 
letters of recommendation, and 
pass an English language test. The 
drop-out rate is very low because 
better students are admitted. 
Grades must be above a B-and 
these students are generally highly 
motivated. 

Bob Fletcher is the curricular 
advisor for international students. 
Graduate students usually go right 
into their program of study. 

Kirk Robey, Director of the Ball 
State University International 
House at 215 North College said, 
“After being accepted to Ball State, 
the student arrives in Muncie to 
stay with a host family for about 
one week before classes. Host 
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families provide a good transition 
into American culture.” Host 
families pick foreign students on the 
basis of country or interest. If the 
family has traveled in Kenya, then 
they may want to host a Kenyan 
student. A Muncie accountant may 
want an accounting major to stay 
with his family. 


“More and more foreign 
governments are funding the 
education of their students in 


American universities,’ said Robey. 
International students must prove 


financial stability before they are 
permitted into the university. 
Although other countries usually 
have universities to provide 
undergraduate education, graduate 
programs are often not adequate or 
nonexistent. 


The rate of return to home 
The Arabian dinner during winter quarter was only 
one of the special events sponsored by the 
international house and _ various student 
organizations. Students came dressed in native 


costumes and tasted native foods. --photo by Larry 
Prazak 

For Tomoko Takamura from Japan, the international 
house was not only a source of information. It was a 
place to go, to study and to be with friends. --photo 
by Greg Nucifora 


countries after graduation of Ball 
State foreign graduate students is 
92%, The United State Immigration 


Department says the national 
average for foreign students is 50% 

Mohamed Gargoum, accounting 
graduate student from Benghazi, 
Libya, obtained his undergraduate 
degree in Libya. He worked for two 
years with the Ministry of Treasury 
in Libya before coming to Ball 
State to get his Masters Degree. 
“Although I am only required to 
work for the Libyian government 
two years for every year of study in 
America, I will return to my 
country and work there until I 
retire.” 

“The for 


biggest problems 


foreign students are adjustment, 
coping with the changing 
environment, personal and home 
problems--the same problems as 
American students, but the 
situation is magnified,” said the 
director of the International House. 

“Culture is the biggest problem 
for me--It’s completely different,” 
said Fawzi Toluba, another 
graduate accounting student from 
Libya. “I came to the United State 
because of the excellent education 
system.” After spending about one 
year studying English language at 
Michigan State University, Fawzi 
came to Ball State. “I’m enjoying 
the time I am_ spending here. 
Everyone has treated me very well, 


especially my instructors, advisors, 
and the International House.” 


Every spring there is an 
International Festival. Students 
make native foods from their 


homeland and host activities that 
reflect their culture. During the 
year there are international parties, 
dinners and films. This is an 
opportunity for American students 
to experience other lands without 
leaving the Ball State campus. 

Every day, as the world gets 
smaller it is appropriate to 
remember the words of Albert 
Schwietzer, “You don't live in a 
world all alone. Your brothers are 
here too.” --by Jeffrey C. 
Armstrong 
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Breaking up some of the summer school monotony, 
the Muncie Lion’s County Fair struck up the tents 
and opened the gates to students dying for something 
to do besides watching T.V. --photo by William E. 
Vance 


W hat happened to those 
weekend fraternity parties, the 
| crowded lines at the bookstore and 
the traffic jams at the scramble 
light... Summer is what happened! 

While many of us were home in 
bed sleeping until noon, 10,691 Ball 
State students spent half their 
summer waking up to the tune of 
the seven a.m. alarm, signaling 
another day of classes. 

“It was restless being away from 
home at times. I especially missed 
mom’s home cooked meals,” sighed 
Indianapolis sophomore Randy 
Stanley. An occasional trip to 
Ponderosa or Arby’s was nice but 
got expensive after awhile. 
Columbus senior Mark Clark said, 
“Living on a limited budget, 
cooking the food myself was the 
cheapest way to go.” 


To break the monotony of the 
summer school blues, lots of letter 
writing, working, T.V. watching 
and sightseeing was done. “Now 
and then we would go over and see 
how far the College of Business 
building had gone up,” laughed 
Patty Fierst a Jasper junior. 

Activities including a 
watermelon feed, ice cream 
sundaes, theatre shows, discos and 
musical programs helped liven up 
the summer sessions. --by Nyla 
Appleby 


At times during the summer the entire campus 
seemed deserted. If it weren't for a few close friends, 
a bad case of loneliness could set. --photo by William 
E. Vance 


Sunshine and tranquility were the two main 
ingredients of summer on campus. Since most 
students only take 12 credit hours during a session, a 
lot of free hours had to be filled. --photo by William 
E. Vance 
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Summer School Blues 


Students bask in the boredom of summer 
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Young Enrollments 


Campus daycare centers help out student parents 


epee: rates have always 
fallen drastically below minimum 
wage, but even their minimal costs 
can add up when spread across 
several hours five days per week. 
Student parents have found several 
solutions to ease the financial 
crunch of child care. 

For only 60 cents per hour, 
parents can leave their 3 to 5-year- 
old children at the campus day care 
center. The center is a non-profit 
organization located at 2000 Euclid 
St. 

The center is a lab school, staffed 
by director Ruth Ann Moore and 
graduate and _ undergraduate 
students. Approximately five 
students per quarter work at the 
center. In addition, education ma- 
jors and minors fulfill their par- 
ticipation work there before stu- 
dent teaching. 

“We run a very casual program, 
and it is indirectly academic,” 
Moore said. The center provides an 
environment for learning without 
much visual structure, she said. 

Parents must contract a 
minimum of four hours’ care daily. 
Children come and go all day, but 
there are never more than 16 at the 
center in a given time period, 
Moore said. 

A typical day starts with arrival 
at 7:45 a.m. Children play until 11 
a.m. and have a snack somewhere 
in between those hours. 

At 1l a-:m. a more structured 
language arts period called “circle 
time” is held. Quiet, creative move- 
ment is taught and then a story is 


Not onlv do the day care centers take care of the kids 
while mom and dad are in classes, but they also teach 
the children how to cooperate and get along with 
others their own size. --photo by Tom Nemcik 


read to the children. 

Children eat lunch at noon, 
followed by a nap until 1:30 p.m. 
The rest of the day is open for free 
play. 

Students from the Elementary 
Education 360 class provide 
unstructured activities during play 
time, Moore said. 

A daily walk, as well as visits to 
campus buildings, are part of the 
children’s day. 

The day care center is different 
from a nursery school, which is 
more structured and condensed, 
containing academic programs, 
Moore said. 

“Even in a nursery school you 
can be very casual and do the kinds 
of things we do here,” Moore said, 
“but this becomes more of a home 
atmosphere.” 

The center seeks to provide good, 
high quality care and social interac- 
tion through a casual, yet academic 
approach. 

“It is my opinion that children 


ee 


In the university's day care center for married 
students’ children, the youngsters soon overcome 
their bashfulness and forget to be shy. Usually, they 
even forget to miss mom and dad. --photo by Tom 
Nemcik 


It takes a lot of patience, understanding and 
knowledge of child-psychology to handle several pre- 
schoolers who can have very stubborn young 
temperments. --photo by Tom Nemcik 
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Enrollments 


casual _at- 


learn better in a 
mosphere,’ Moore said. 

Parents work as volunteers in the 
Scheidler parent Co-op Program. 
For only $7 per quarter, parents 
can send their 3 to 5-year-old 
children to the program. 

In the parents-as-teachers con- 
cept, parents assist Director Betty 
Beeson two to three days per 
quarter. Although mothers most 
frequently participate, Beeson said 
some fathers are involved in the 
program. 

Sixteen children at a time par- 


ticipate in the program which 
meets Monday through Wednesday 


from 1 p.m. to3 p.m. 
Beeson is also the director of the 
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Language Enrichment Lab for 


Toddlers (LELT). 

Children from 24 to 36 months 
meet Mondays and Wednesdays 
from 10 a.m. to 11:30 am. 
Children from 12 to 24 months 
meet Tuesdays and Thursdays from 
10 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. 

“It’s just a constant attempt at 
verbal communication,” Beeson 
said of LELT. Both programs are 
based on language, she said. 

“These are periods where 
language is essential,” Beeson said. 
Communication is stressed through 
commonplace activities, such as 
snacks, activities and playing. 

A parent is always present during 
the LELT sessions, Beeson said. 
The fee is 40 cents daily and covers 
the cost of the nutritious snacks 
served, she said. --by Beth Sharpe 


The incredulous grimace of Sarah Taylor is frozen as 
she plays outside the day care center near LaFollette 
Complex. --photo bs: Tom Nemcik 


The action of Cardinal roundball left something to be 
desired for adults, but children really were bored by 
basketball as this girl’s expression shows. --photo by: 
Terry Clark 


The Scheidler day care center is the studio for ‘Andy’, 
the amateur artist. For only $7 per quarter, parents 
can send their 3 to 5-year-old children to the parent 
Co-op Porgram. --photo by Kim Ferrill 
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The Resignation Rage 


“These things usually have a domino effect.” 


A shake-up in the top levels of 
the administration during winter 
quarter surprised university of- 
ficials and left many wondering 
who would be the next to resign. 

Dr. Richard Burkhardt, universi- 
ty provost and Dean of Faculties, 
was the first to resign in early 
February. Burkhardt first denied, 
but later admitted, that his resigna- 
tion was requested by President 
Jerry Anderson. “New presidents 
very often select their own provosts 
and vice presidents, so I can 
understand his wanting to,” said 
Burkhardt. 

Anderson said that he was asked 
by an administrator if he wanted 
each of the administration officials 
to submit a resignation, when he 
first came to the university in July 
of 1979. This is often done by new 
university presidents. Anderson 
said that he did not request any 
resignations at that time. 

One faculty member said he was 
surprised that Anderson hadn’t ask- 
ed for resignations earlier. “It seems 
as if a new president would want to 
work with his own people from the 
very beginning,” he said. 

Burkhardt, who came to Ball 
State in 1952, had served as first 
vice president for instructional af- 
fairs and as the acting president of 
the university for 10 months. He re- 
quested to return to full-time 
teaching and research in the history 
department after his resignation. 

Only five days after Burkhardt’s 
resignation, Dr. Robert Carmin 
asked to be relieved of his duties as 
Dean of the College of Science and 
Humanities, in order to return to 
full-time teaching in the depart- 
ment of geology and geography. 
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Carmin’s decision to resign, 
followng so closely on the heels of 
Burkhardt’s_ resignation, fueled 
rumors among university officials 
and faculty members that President 
Anderson was “cleaning house” in 
the Ad Building. Carmin was quick 
to deny the rumor, acknowledging 
that his resignation was poorly- 
timed but strictly voluntary. 

A member of the political science 
department said he believed that 
the two resignations were related 
and that he expected more resigna- 
tions to follow. The professor said, 
“These things usually have a 
domino effect.” 

But by spring quarter it appeared 
that the administrative shake-up 
was over. In March, Anderson 
named Rita Gradiol, chairperson of 
the department of foreign 
language, to act as interim provost 
until Burkhardt’s successor was 
chosen. Norman Norton, chairman 
of the department of biology, was 
named acting Dean of the College 
of Science and Humanities. 

While two “acting positions” 
were created by the resignations, 


Former university president John J. Pruis greets retir- 
ing board chairman Alexander Bracken during 
Bracken’s retirement dinner. --Public Information 
Photo 


another was being filled. After an 
extensive search by university of- 
ficials, Robert Linson, assistant vice 
president for Alumni and Develop- 
ment Programs, was chosen as vice 
president for University Relations, 
a position vacant since 1978. 

Then, with the beginning of the 
first summer session, another notice 
brought the resignation rage back 
into the news. Robert Bell, vice 
president for business affairs, an- 
nounced his resignation. According 
to Bell he requested to be relieved 
of his duties in a letter to Anderson 
an April 2, and he plans on return- 
ing to teaching after a period of 
leave. So, once again the ad- 
ministration started looking for 
another replacement. 

While most administrators and 
faculty members kept a close watch 
on the activities in the Ad Building, 
students were generally unaware of 
the situation. Most felt the same as 
an Indianapolis sophomore did 
when she said, “I really don’t care 
who is in charge--as long as they 


can take care of the parking pro-— 


blem.” --by Karen Terhune 


Three long-time university officials Richard 
Burkhardt, Robert Carmin and Robert Bell resigned 
during President Anderson's first year. 
Intormation Photo 


--Public 
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Buildings Name Game 


Past university officials become big names 


| eae its humble beginnings in 
1984, then known as Eastern In- 
diana State Normal School, Ball 
State University has spanned almost 
a hundred years of progress in 
educational growth. Ball State is 
definitely rich in heritage. The in- 
stitution has seen prominence from 
a one-building campus in 1984, toa 
thriving, ever-growing university in 
1980. 

It took the hard work, dedication, 
and solid determination of many 
people throughout the years to 
achieve that accomplishment. A 
few of these people have been so 
recognized for their contributions 
as to have classroom buildings, dor- 
mitory complexes and halls named 
in honor of them. 

Who are the names behind the 
buildings? 

The buildings are named for dif- 
ferent people for varying reasons. 
For instance, Ball Gymnasium, 
built in 1925, was given the name 
of the university’s namesake, the 
Ball family. Lucina Hall, 1927, and 
what is known today as the Min- 
netrista Center, are also both gifts 
from the Ball family. 

Past presidents of Ball State have 
had some campus structures named 
in their honor. The student center 
(1952) is named after Lemuel Ar- 
thur Pittenger, president from 
1927-42. Emens Auditorium (1964) 
was named after John Richard 
Emens, 1945-68. The dormitory 
Wagoner Hall (1957) was named 
for Winfred Ethestal Wagoner, 
business manager and acting presi- 
dent from 1943-45. 
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Former professors and deans have 
also had buildings named in their 
honor. Grace DeHority Halls 
(1960) were named for former pro- 
fessors, Mary Beeman, Sharley 
DeMotte, Barcus Tichenor and 
Susan Trane. Ralph Noyer Halls, 


which were the first coeducational 
residence halls on campus (1962), 
were named for five former deans 
and professors: Viletta E. Baker, 
May A. Klipple, Harry Howick and 
Paul B. Williams. 

Other dormitories have been nam- 
ed for past professors and deans: 
Studebaker Halls (1964) and Robert 


La¥ollette Residence Halls (1966), 
are both named after former 
educators of Ball State. 

Bracken Library was named for 
A.M. Bracken, former president of 
the Board of Trustees. Robert H. 
Cooper, Professor Emeritus of 
Biology is the man behind Cooper 
Science Building. 

The newest addition to the campus 
is the Ralph J. Whitinger Business 
Building, named in honor of the 
president of the Ball Foundation, 
and an alumnus of the university. 


Other buildings not mentined are 
also named after professors, deans, 
contributors, officials and others 
who have played very important 
and necessary roles in the develop- 
ment of Ball State. Thanks to the 
work of these men and women, 
goals were not only set but achiev- 
ed, making Ball State University a 
major institution of higher educa- 
tion. --by Donna Streaty-Pugh 


The top portion of the arch on the entrance of the 
L.A. Pittenger student center is a small part of the 
building which was completed in 1952. --photo by 
Tom Nemcik 


Former president of the Board of Trustees, Alexander 
M. Bracken stands outside the library which bares his 
name. --photo by Tom Nemcik 
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Named after the university president from 1927-42, 


the student center offers the bookstore, the Tally Ho 
and a bowling alley to name a few attractions. 
--photo by Tom Nemcik 
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Settling in With Friends 


Hacerne incredible line of expressions which 
passes each of us every day, the smiles and frowns and 
grins and grimaces and most importantly souls of 
17,000 personalities on a few acres of higher education 
ground. 

Making friends might be the most painstaking social 
process. The faces in the dorms and fraternities and 
classes, faces which take on names and traits and 
distinct mannerisms. We are thrown together by 
academic fate, forced to adjust and interact as in- 
dividual egos. Who can say what a “friend” might be? 

A friend might be a girl with a pretty smile and 
bewitching eyes with a high forehead and buckteeth. 
A friend might be a guy down the hall with incurable 
acne and a high voice which leans to imitation of 
fingernails on the blackboard. What difference does it 


make? A friend is someone who needs attention or that 
gives attention to you. It doesn’t even matter why a 
friend pays attention to you--it’s comradeship, know- 
ing you have someone to exchange ideas and feelings 
with, knowing you're not the only person who feels 
depressed or needs a hug or understanding. 

A friend might be someone to share identity with--to 
know that someone else is “like” you, the comfort of 
conformity, the sharing of common problems, gripes, 
and tastes. A friend assures you that you re not alone in 
this mess. We're all in this together. 

These pages are filled with faces, hometowns and 
majors--the factors of identity. These are faces of 
friends and strangers--or maybe friends you havent 
met yet.. Share yourself with someone. --by Randy 


Abbott 


When you are with some good friends, even the smallest joke, like 
hamming it up for a photographer, can seem hilarious. --photo by 
Terry Clark 
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With just some imagination, some know-how and some oversized 
pockets, a group of friends can manage to pull off just about 
anything, including smuggling in schnopps to a football game. 
--photo by Kim Ferrill 
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vith Fri 


Homeward 
Bound 


As the shadows start to slide across cam- 
pus, it becomes harder and harder to con- 
centrate on lectures and exams. Minds 
start drifting to evenings of parties, dates 
and just some rest. The trip home is a 
welcome one. --photo by Terry Clark 


Dean Abplanalp 
Franklin, Finance 

Rena Acklye 

Michigan City, Business 
Administration 

Brenda Adams 
Muncie, Special 
Education 

Amy Ahlersmeyer 
Muncie, Journalism 

Amy Alexander 
Seymour, Home 
Economics 


Becky Alford 
Indianapolis, Psychology 
Nancy Allesee 

LaPorte, Deaf Education 
Pasquale Amato, Jr. 
Indianapolis, 
Mathematics 

James Amstutz 


New Haven, Radio & TV 
Patricia Anderson 
Chesterton, Visual 
Communications 
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Lois Andis 

Columbus, Mathematics 
James Andrews 

Fort Wayne, Business 
Ann Andrysiak 


South Bend, Visual 
Communications 

Gwen Anliker 
Francesville, Secretarial 


Katherine Arbuckle 
Indianapolis, Accounting 
Jeffrey Armstrong 

Fort Wayne, Public 
Relations 


Donna Arnett 
Merom, Special 


Education 

Greg Arnott 

Nappanee, Accounting 
Kimberly Arnott 

Muncie, Marketing 

Kerri Augsburger 
Syracuse, Elementary 
Education 


Cathleen Austin 
South Bend, Music 


Jantina Baade 

Fort Wayne, Marketing 
Pat Babcock 

Chesterton, Educational 
Psychology 

Karen Baehmann 
Goshen, Special Education 
Cynthia Baker 

Anderson, Social Work 


Debra Ball 
Hammond, Deaf 


Education 
Debra Balok 


South Bend, Home 
Economics Education 
Joyce Bandy 

New Albany, Elementary 
Education 

Rosemary Banks 

Gary, Journalism 

David Barker 

Lapel, Marketing 

Daniel Barneclo 
Indianapolis, Marketing 
Debra Barnett 
Kokomo, Fashion 
Merchandising 

Bradley Barnhart 
Muncie, Marketing 

Lisa Barr 

Muncie, Elementary 


Education 

Marcella Barten 
Brook, Nursing 
Karen Bartling 
Muncie, Mathematics 


Donna Bath 
Muncie, Business 
Administration 


Beth Bauermeister 
Ossian, Office 
Management 


Suellen Baumunk 
Birra 1 ee a Bals ine $s 
Management 

Cynthia Baver 

South Bend, Social 
Studies 
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Mark Bay 
Indianapolis 
Architecture 


Carl Bear 
Roanoke, Actuarial 
Science 


Gil Bearman 
Monroeville, Physical 
Education 


Timothy Beausir 
Elkhart, Marketing 


Thomas Beaver 
Carmel, Accounting 

Lori Beck 
Munster, Liberal Arts 
Sue Beck 

Rochester, MI, 
Journalism 

Mary Beckley 

Richmond, Elementary 
Education 

William Beckwith 
Indianapolis, 
Management 

Jetf Bedel 

Batesville, Accounting 
Bruce Beickman 
Brownstown, Accounting 
Carol Bennett 

Union City, Secretarial 
Chery! Bennett 

Carmel, Public Relations 
Valerie Bentley 
Anderson, Secretarial 
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Feel A Draft?? 


L; January of 1980, President Carter presented a State 
of the Union Address in which he made the threat of war 
with Russia look possible. He told Americans he wanted 
to have the draft reinstated--a measure that would affect 
the lives of American youth, from ages 18-26, and 
possibly both men and women. These are the ages of most 
college students, and the possibility of war struck fear in 
some students as they expressed their feelings toward the 
draft. 

Lee Anne Fisher, a Lapel senior, felt the draft was an 
unnecessary measure because of the use of taxpayers 
money: “I don’t believe that the government needs to take 
anymore of the taxpayers money to support a peacetime 
army. Of women being drafted, Fisher said it is “utterly 
ridiculous.’ 

Greenfield sophomore, Susan Phares, agrees with 
Fisher on women being drafted. She feels the majority of 
women arent capable of military training and fighting 
because of the emotional and physical effects. As for the 
draft in general, Phares says it’s necessary “as a last resort. 
At a certain point in time men should go and stand up for 
our country. Phares referred to the threat of communism 


as just that point in time. 

Ed O’Korn, Muncie freshman, has stronger feelings 
about the draft as he said “I knew I was a prime target.” 
O’Korn thinks the draft is unavoidable because of our 
current situation with Russia, and he said it is the only 
way to increase our military. “Enlistment is a joke 
really,” he said as a crisis is a sure thing to keep people 


away from enlisting. If drafted, O Korn said, “I wouldn't 
jump up and down, but I would serve.” 

Carmel sophomore, Lisa Hammontree, said she was 
currently against the draft, but if it does occur, she thinks 
it should include both men and women. Hammontree 
compared the Vietnam draft to today’s to point out the 
effect a draft would have on her. She didnt know anyone 
who was drafted before, but today, it would be her age 
group that would be taken first. 

There is a great deal of opposition to the draft and to 
the question of women signing up. During the Vietnam 
war, college students could be deferred, but today’s draft 
would not exempt them. Should the draft exist? Should 
women be sent to fight? Only time will tell if the 


government can justify its measures. --by Carol Burt 
The outside of this door in Botsford Hall expresses in strong language how many 
students around the country felt about the draft registration. Although Congress 


gave assurance that women would not be subject to combat, that did not stop the 
women who live in this room from posting their views on the draft. --photo by 
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Kathryn Berg 
Hobart, Elementary 
Education 


Lita Bergstrom 
Grovertown, 
Administration 


Office 


Celal Berker 
Muncie, Accounting 


Nancy Berry 
Goshen, Marketing 


Ann Beyer 
Indianapolis, 
Pathology 

Jim Biel 
Whiting, Accounting 
Dawn Billings 

Butler, Piano 

Janet Birk 

Brownsburg, Elementary 
Education 

Sarah Bish 

Marion, Psychology 
Pamela Bishop 
New Ross, 
Administration 
Joan Bjelland 
Munster, Marketing 
Terry Blaker 

Westfield, Finance 
Kathryn Blevins 
Middletown, Personnel 
Management 

Joyce Boling 

Yoder, Special Education 


Speech 


Business 
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Alice Bond 
Muncie, Secondary 


Education 
John Bondzi 


Washington, D.C. 
Geography 

Pamela Bonewitz 
Marion, Elementary 
Education 

Catherine Bonner 
Munster, Music 

Benita Booher 
Indianapolis, Elementary 
Education 

Pauline Borchelt 

Fort Wayne, Speech 
JoAnn Borders 
Connersville, Physical 
Education-Health 

Beth Borgeson 
Crawfordsville, Social 
Work 

Nancy Borwne 
Indianapolis, Interior 
Design 

Rick Bostater 

Toledo, OH, Computer 
Science 

Susan Boswell 

Culver, Interior Design 
Stanfield Bradford 


Seymour, Finance 
Management 

Michael Brady 
Anderson, Business 
Administration 

Daniel Brandon 
Indianapolis, Radio & 
TV 

Joellen Brandon 
Lafayette, Instrumental 
Music 

Timothy Branock 

David Brechbiel 
Burnettsville, © Elemen- 


tary Education 

Ann Brennan 
Bloomington, History 
Judy Brewer 

Muncie, Biology 

Jeff Brooks 

Fowler, Elementary 
Education 

Laura Brooks 

Greenville, OH, Deaf 
Education 

Alan Brown 

Muncie, English 

Carol Brown 

Greenfield, Secretarial 
Denise Brown 
Muncie, Office 
Management 

James Brown 

Dayton, OH, Physical 
Education 

Julie Brown 
Indianapolis, Deaf 
Education 

Michael Brown 
Ladoga, Computer 
Science 

Bonnie Broyles 
Muncie, Business 
Administration 

Barbara Brunson 
Greenwood, Accounting 
Diane Buchanan 
Hamilton, Elementary 
Education 
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Civil Disobedience 


Bonnie Budd 

Angola, Secretarial 
Gregory Burks 

Chicago, IL, Radio & TV 
Timothy Burns 
Greenville, OH, General 
Studies 

Debra Burris 

Muncie, History 

Teresa Burrows 
Danville, Home 
Economics 

Jill Burt 

Fort Wayne, Marketing 
Tonya Burton 
Indianapolis, Art 

Mary Busch 

Watertown, WI, Special 
Education 

Diana Buser 
Indianapolis, Elementary 
Douglas Bush 


Indianapolis, Manage- 
ment 


Although an abundance of traffic signs were posted all 
over campus, students did not always choose to obey 
them. As parking became more restricted during the 
year, it became a great challenge for some to avoid the 
infamous tow trucks and to manage to keep up with traf- 
fic fines. At times tempers flared and Tom Osborn, direc- 
tor of Traffic and Safety, heard more than just a few 
complaints. By spring, the university had at least started 
investigating the problem. --photo by Terry Clark 
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Debora Buskirk 
Anderson, Office 
Management 

Kathy Butler 

Orland, Fashion 
Merchandising 

Luann Byers 
Jeffersonville, Speech 
Irene Byrd 

Fort Wayne, Finance 
Rebecca Byrne 
Greenwood, Radio & TV 
Gary Caldwell 

Muncie, Mathematics 
Avril Callahan 
Mooresville, Physical 
Education 

Judy Callendine 
Worthington, OH, 
Nursing 

Clifford Campbell 
Huntington, Industrial 
Education 

Jewell Campbell 
Richmond, General Arts 
Jeffrey Cannon 

New Castle, History 


Julie Cappello 
Indianapolis, Physical 
Education 


David Cardwell 
Indianapolis, Biology 


bate 
Dennis Casey 
Tully, NY, Criminal 
Justice 


Hiking It Despite the fact that a car can get you 


there quicker, walking is still the major 
form of transportation around campus. Students may walk any- 
where from 0 to 10 miles a day. Just the hike from Johnson 
Complex to the West Quad is over a mile. --photo by Terry Clark 
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Janet Casperson 
Muncie, Photojournalism 


Cheryl Cattledge 
Hammond, Political 
Science 


Julia Caudle 


Richmond, Physical 


Education 
Pat Cedars 


Glen Ellyn, IL, Com- 
puter Science 

Janet Chapman 

Peoria, IL, Criminal 
Justice 

Michael Cheatham 
Madison, Radio & TV 
Nancy Chelminiak 
South Bend, Deaf 
Education 

Mary Chester 

New Haven, Physical 


Education 

Lisa Chilton 

New Albany, Music 
Education 

Debi Claghorn 

Bluffton, Elementary 
Education 

Carol Clark 

LaFontaine, Elementary 
Education 

Marvin Clark 

Ossian, Accounting 
Randall Clark 

Arcadia, Finance 

Kyla Clement 

Muncie, Elementary 
Education 

Jacqueline Cleveland 
Muncie, Journalism 
Carol Clouse 

Goshen, Dietetics 

Robert Cocke 

Beech Grove, Graphic 
Arts 

Douglas Cockerham 
Muncie, Public Relations 
Carlton Collins 

Gary, Political Science 
Lorine Combs 

Anderson, Management 
Deb Compton 

Hope, Elementary 
Education 

Jill Conklin 
Valparaiso, Home 


Economics 
Lynn Conn 


Albany, Political Science 
Susan Connolly 
Indianapolis, Elementary 
Education 

Sharon Cook 

Noblesville. Elementary 
Education 

Cheryl Coombs 

North Vernon, Business 
Administration 

Joy Cooney 
Connersville, Physical 
Education 

Liane Cooper 
Springfield, VA 
Journalism 

Pamela Cooper 

New Albany, Health 
Science 

Jeff Cord 

Warsaw, Business Ad- 
ministration 
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Lisa Courtney 
Indianapolis, Physical 


Education 
Rick Courtney 


Muncie, Marketing 
Sharon Courtney 
Muncie, Physical 


Education 
Susan Crabill 


Leo, Special Education 
Kenneth Crandall 
Fremont, Public Rela- 
tions 

Darrell Cross 
Indianapolis, Visual 


Communications 
David Cross 
Selma, Accounting- 


Political Science 
Kerrie Cross 


Hagerstown, Secretarial 
Rick Crowder 
Delphi, Business Ad- 


ministration 
Martha Croxton 


Chesterfield, Elementary 
Education 

Candy Culver 

Wanatah, Journalism 
Leisa Cummings 


Chesterfield, Political 
Science 


Claudia Cutrone 

Allison Park, PA, Nursing 
Gary Dale 

North Manchester, 


Industrial Education 
Corine Davisson 
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Economics 
MaryAnne Deleo 


Richmond, Secretarial 


Brian Derue 
Mishawaka, Public 


Relations 
Janice Desanto 


Indianapolis, Chemistry 
Barbara Dettmer 


Munster, Deaf Education 
Sharon Dettmer 
Munster, Anthropology 


Cindy Devers 

Muncie, Spanish 

Stephen Dick 

Daleville, Journalism 
Kent Dicken 

Auburn, Visual Com- 
munications 

Jim Dickerson 
Indianapolis, Pre- 
Dentistry 

Sally Dikos 

Muncie, Biology 

Carol Dillman 

Frankfort, Secretarial 
Robert Dillman 

Albany, Accounting 
Harriet Dillon 

Joyce Dillon 

Fort Wayne, Personnel 
Management 

Marinda Dills 

Elkhart, Elementary 
Education 
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Deanna Dixon 
Muncie, Elementary 


Education 
Kim Dobis 


Merrillville, Deaf 


Education 
Jann Doehrman 


Fort Wayne, General 
Studies 

Kathleen Doherty 

South Bend, Elementary 


Education 
Alice Drake 
Brownsburg, Secretarial 


Robin Drake 

Crown Point, English 
Kimberly Duckworth 
Muncie, Secretarial 
Kim Dudley 

New Castle, Secretarial 


Michael Dunn_. 
Fort Wayne, History 


Lisa Dye 
Kokomo, Business 


Administration 
Darlene Dysard 


Michigan City, Special 
Education 

Lesa Eagle 

Carmel, Office Manage- 
ment 

Cynthia East 

Jasper, Interior Design 
Connie Edwards 

Muncie, Social Work 

Jeff Elliott 

Muncie, Marketing 


students and Muncie residents got together to break the 


Instant Fame old lapsitting record. Some students came out for this 


event dressed in style and expecting to become instant 
During the week of homecoming, 5,069 Ball State celebrities. --photo by Tom Nemcik 
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Julie Ellison 

Fort Wayne, Deaf 
Education 

Julie Engelbrecht 
Muncie, Biology 

Mick English 
Indianapolis, Natural 
Resources 

Joseph Evans 
Morristown, Music 
Cynthia Eversole 
Hagerstown, Deaf 
Education 

Ronald Fall 

Westport, Industrial 
Technology 


Kimberly Farmer 
Lawrenceburg 
Management Science 


Clay Faulkner 
Zionsville, Journalism 


Teresa Faunce 
Marion, Personnel 
Management 


Timothy Faust 
LaFontaine, Business 
Administration 
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Crinkly Kinky 


Bo Derek, with her dozens of tiny braids, started all kinds of hair 
crazes. Paige Montgomery goes for the kinky look. She spends 


hours putting it through a special machine that creates the desired 
texture. --photo by Tom Nemcik 


Patricia Favorite 
Mishawaka, Music 
Education 

Diana Featherstone 
Peru, Criminal Justice 


Diana Fecher 
Atlanta, 


Home Economics 

Lori Feeney 
Indianapolis, Marketing 
Gail Feikes 

LaPorte, Marketing 
Ralph Felkes 

LaPorte, Architecture 
Janet Fellwock 
Evansville, Urban 
Studies 

Terri Fesmire 

Noblesville, Elementary 
Education 

Sue Fields 

Mount Juliet, 
Elementary Education 
Bob Figuly 

Hammond, Marketing 
Nancy Fink 

Goshen, Court Reporting 
Leatrice Fisher 

Lapel, English 

Lynda Fisher 

Granger, Secretarial 
Kathleen Fitzgerald 
Carmel, Biology 

Mindy Flavers 
Nappanee, Business 


Administration 
Julie Fleck 


Monon, Criminal Justice 
Ronald Fleming 

Redkey, Accounting 
Anne Flowers 

Natchez, MS, Finance 
Cynthia Fluharty 
Maamisburg. ) O.H: 
Elementary Education 
Jennifer Flynn 
Indianapolis, Radio & 


EV. 
Tris Foggs 


Anderson, Radio & TV 


Michelle Fones 
Marion, Health 


Jan Foulke 
Noblesville, Business 
Education 

Ethel Fowlkes 

Fort Wayne, Accounting 
Stephen Franklin 

New Gastle, Visual 


Communications 
Joe Frazier 


Muncie, Architecture 


Michael Friend 
North Salem, Accounting 


Karen Gadbury 

Hartford City, 
Journalism-Public 
Relations 

Barbara Gard 
Cambridge City, 
Accounting 

Jim Garner 


Pendleton, Marketing 
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Beth Garwood 
Alexandria, Business 


Administration 


Jeff Gast 
Redkey, Radio & TV 


Linda Gee 
Lake Station, Accounting 


Susan Geiger 

Elkhart, Biology 

Lisa Gering 

Fort Wayne, Elementary 


Education 
Joni Germaine 


Walkerton, Social Studies 
George Gilford 
Muncie, Industrial 
Technology 


Susan Gillen 
Washington, Deaf 


Education 
Rebecca Girdler 
Yorktown, Elementary 


Education 
Stephen Goffinet 


Clarksville, Architecture 
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With a short break between classes, Jan Weiss and Joy 
Beier pack up their books and head for Kazoos. Located 
in the Village, Kazoos is a natural food restaurant that 
specializes in yogurt shakes and homemade soups and 
sandwiches. For students without cars or much time, the 
Village is a valuable place for getting anything from 
toothpaste to beer. --photo by Tom Nemcik 


Chalmers, Goshern 
Jeffersonville, Natural 


Resources 
Jill Gossman 


Zionsville, General 
Studies 

Richard Granger 
Osgood, Radio & TV 
Gayla Gray 
Valparaiso, Business 


Administration 
Wayne Graziano 


Eatontown, Graphic Arts 


Lisa Green 
Muncie, Accounting- 


Computer Science 

Jim Grim 

Ligonier, Journalism 
Sally Grogan 

Carmel, Marketing 
Henry Groot 
Mishawaka, Computer 


Science 
Vivian Grubbs 
Figal vac ia tionwanieee Gave 


Anthropology 

Colette Grundy 
Indianapolis, Elementary 
Education 

Donald Guckenberger II 
Nappanee, Computer 


Science 
Tamara Gunder 


Arcanum, OH, Home 


Economics 
Steven Gustafson 


New Albany, Philosophy 
Candy Gutapfel 
Sunman, Marketing 
Olga Gutierrez 
Indianapolis, Psychology 
Susan Hackler 
Greentown, Journalism 
John Hadley 

Monon, Accounting 
John Haecker 

Bluffton, Radio & TV 
Veronica Hager 
Columbus, Marketing 
Douglas Hales 

Muncie, Architecture 
Laurel Haley 

Fort Wayne, Special 


Education 
Bettina Hall 
Indianapolis, Radio & 


TEAM 
Jeff Halley 
Winchester, Graphic Arts 


David Halvorson 
Indianapolis, Architec- 
ture 

John Hamann 


Hebron, Environmental 


Studies 
Catherine Hamilton 
Mishawaka, Marketing 


Lucinda Hamilton 
Kokomo, Pre-Medicine 
Christa Hamler 

Fort Wayne, Psychology 
Jeffrey Hammons 
Muncie, Liberal Arts 
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Jim Hampel 

Elkhart, Accounting 
Caryn Hampton 
Stilesville, Elementary 
Education 

Kevin Hanback 

Muncie, Radio & TV 
Jane Handley 
Anderson, Special 


Education 
Linda Harig 


Sunman, Nursing 


Kim Harless 
Lafayette, Finance 


Ruth Harless 

Kokomo, Spanish 

Deana Harmon 
Greensburg, 
Management 

Kathy Harmon 

Peru, Nursing 

Shelley Harris 
Richmond, Speech & 
Hearing 

Deborah Harshbarger 
Muncie, Criminal 
Justice-Psychology 

James Harshbarger 
Muncie, Computer 
Science 

Brenda Hart 

Valparaiso, Physics 
Susanna Harter 
Anderson, 

Peggy Harvey 
Lawrence, Political 


Science 
Lisa Hatch 
Fort Wayne, Home 


Economics 

Cindy Haught 

Fort Wayne, Nursing 
Melissa Hayes 
Angola, Medical 


Education 
Jane Hazel 


Anderson, Special 
Education 

Janet Hazelbaker 

Selma, 


Administration 
Mary Ellen Head 


Indianapolis, Nursing 
Susan Headley 
Angola, Business 


Administration 
Jocelyn Hedges 


Chillicothe, OH, Speech 
Emily Heineke 
Vincennes, Psychology 


Sara Heirns 
Angola, Journalism- 


Advertising 
Cynthia Helman 
Indianapolis, Elementary 


Education 
Rae Ann Hendren 
Fort Wayne, Home 


Economics 

Daniel Hendricks 
Caomenineméyien., (plel . 
Marketing 


Curtis Henley 
Richmond, Speech 
Karen Henry 

New Albany, Speech 
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Sharon Henry 
Indianapolis, Radio & 
se 

Laurel Hensel 
Indianapolis, Journalism 
Pam Henson 
Lawrenceburg, Business 
Administration 

Ronda Herma 

Kouts, Legal Secretarial 
Jill Hess 

Indianapolis, Journalism 
Dana Hexamer 
Pendleton, Speech 

Brad Hindahl 
Petersburg, Accounting 
Emily Hines 
Logansport, Interior 
Design 

Kathleen Hinkle 
Columbus, OH, 
Anthropology 

Nora Hinshaw 

Tipton, Accounting 
Clarke Hockney 

Crown Point, 
Architecture 


Ron Hoeing 


Greensburg, Finance 


Karen Huffman 
Union City, General 
Studies 


Doyle Huggatt 
Fairland, Radio & TV 


Coke Craze 


Although Coke cups could be spotted all across the stands at any 
football game, there wasn’t always coke in those cups. A wide 
assortment of beverages helped keep fans warm and cheering. 
Here Deb Smith roots with the Brady Hall section. --photo by 
Tom Nemcik 
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Donna Hoile 
Kendallville, Mathematics 
Gary Hollingsworth 
Indianapolis, Graphic 
Arts 

Kim Hollingsworth 
Sheridan, Accounting 
Todd Hollingsworth 
Lebanon, Industrial 


Education 
Rita Hollopeter 


Lapel, Secretarial 
Julie Holzer 
Noblesville, Business 


Administration 
Laura Homberger 
Kettering, OH, 
Secretarial 

Ellen Hopkins 


Brownsburg, Legal 


Assistance 
Rita Hopkins 


Summitville, Radio & TV 
Sue Hoppe 
Plymouth, Journalism 


The Sunny Side 


Besides being full of bright colors and in- 
teresting artwork, the new Whitinger College 
of Business also utilizes its natural environ- 
ment to the maximum. Plenty of large win- 
dows let in the sun for students like Cathy 
Manijak and Missy Arbuckle. A sun deck with 
benches and tables was another place to study 
that became a favorite during spring 
quarter. --photo by Tom Nemcik 
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Steven Hormann 
Ossian, Landscape 
Architecture 

James Hormell 


Lapel, Mathematics 
Computer Science 
Carole Hosford 
Indianapolis, Adult 
Education 

Herald Hostetler 
Walkerton, French 
Steven Houston 
Sprimgiie dea. Ol 
Industrial Technology 
Debbie Howard 
Wabash, Elementary 


Education 
Sherrie Howard 
Rising Sun, Elementary 


Education 

Peter Hudson 
Alexandria, Legal 
Administration 

David Huey 

Evansville, Industrial 
Technology 

Jill Hufford 

Brownsburg, Art 


Teddi Hulett 
Rome City, Art 


Barbara Hulse 
Knightstown, 
Elementary Education 
Janine Humphrey 
Osgood, Elementary 
Education 

Vanessa Hurd 

Muncie, Home Economics 
Laura Hutchinson 
Indianapolis, Special 
Education 

Forest Hutton 

EET ATER: Radio & 


Rebecca Inglis 


Alexandria, Home 
Economics 

Mary Beth Israel 

Dayton, OH, Dietetics 
Jeffrey Jackson 

Anderson, Accounting 
Robert Jackson 
Muncie, Business 
Administration 

Julie Jarvis 

Kokomo, Speech 
Pathology 

Virginia Jeffers 

Muncie, Art 

John Jenkins 

Muncie, Nursing 

Milton Jerabek 
Muncie, Guidance 
Counseling 

Jeff Johnson 
Brookville, General! 
Studies 

Kenneth Johnson 
Evansville, Industrial 
Education 

Debra Jones 

Jonesboro, Mathematics 
Richard Jones 
Indianapolis, Art 
Education 

Lisa Judge 

Columbus, Nursing 
Michelle Jump 
Indianapolis, Marketing 
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Jeffrey Kahle 
Winchester, Managerial 


Science 
Scott Kaiser 
Arcadia, General Studies 


Chery! Kandel 

Butler, Accounting 

Bill Kannapel 

New Albany, General 


Studies 
Christopher Kappes 


Columbus, Public 


Relations 
Robert Keil 
Hammond, Natural 


Resources 
LeAnne Kelly 


Muncie, Deaf Education 
Tina Kelly 
Portland, Accounting 


Patricia Kilbert 
Elkhart, Accounting 


Julie Kilgore 
Alexandria, Political 
Science 

Paige Kilgour 

Marion, Nursing 


Michele Kinser 
Hartford City, 


Elementary Education 
Judith Kirkwood 
Muncie, Fashion 
Merchandising 

David Kirschner 
Indianapolis, Art 
Education 

Nancy Klatt 

Goshen, Finance- 
Accounting 

Lee Ann Kniesly 
Logansport, Social Work 


David Koerner 
Crawfordsville, Speech 
Anne Koger 


Richmond, French 


Barbara Kovach 
Richmond, Special 


Education 
Terry Kowalewski 


South Bend, General 


Studies 
Elizabeth Krick 
Walkerton, Music 


Education 

William Kryder 

South Bend, Journalism 
Nancy Kueckels 
Cincinnati, OH, Nursing 


Sharon Kufel 
Pembroke Pines, FL, 


Elementary Education 


Tom Kuntz 
Brookville, Finance 


Connie Kurtz 
Summitville, Deaf 


Education 
Jill Kurtz 


New Haven, Elementary 


Education 
Marianne Lafferty 


Muncie, Latin 


Lorri Lahmann 
Fort Wayne, Social Work 


Douglas Lamb 
Indianapolis, Industrial 
Technology 
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As Margy Koehler and Marilyn Glander stroll through campus 
discussing some of the problems of being both a student and a 
mother, their sons, Emmett and Peter get free rides on their 
backs. Their friend Teranie Tansil tags along for the roller skating 
practice. Hundreds of married students attend Ball State, many 
living in Anthony and Scheidler apartments. The university also 
sponsors two day-care centers to help with some of the special 
problems of caring for a family while earning a degree. --photo 
by Tom Nemcik 


Curt Lambert 

Markle, Theatre 

Victoria Land 
Carthage, Criminal 
Justice 

William Langdon 
Plymouth, Industrial 
Technology 

Bradley Lankford 


Wabash, Actuarial 


Science 
Kristina Larsen 


Durham, CT, Special 


Education 
Edward Lawrence III 
Marion, Business 


Administration 
Jill Leeper 


Plymouth, Radio & TV 


Patricia Lehmann 
Logansport, Social Work 


Joe Lenon 
Converse, Finance 
Susan Lentz 
Nappanee, Spanish 
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Ann Lewellen 

Hartford City, Physical 
Education 

George Light, Jr. 
Brooklyn, OH, Actuarial 
Science 

Valerie Lineberry 
Anderson, Business 
Administration 

Lori Loudenback 
Indianapolis, Journalism 
Lisa Lowery 

Sulpher Springs, Special 
Education 

Laura Lucas 
Lex ince tron maa 
Architecture 


Freda Luers 
Sunman 
Keith Luers 


Sunman, General Studies 
Karen Lundy 
Scottsburg, Office 
Management 

Chery! Lunsford 
Indianapolis, Elementary 
Education 


Keith Luzader 
Indianapolis, Manage- 
ment 


Peter Mack 
Batesville, Accounting 


Beverly Maloney 
Jeffersonville, 
Elementary Education 


Jeffrey Maloon 
Columbus, OH, Political 
Science 
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The Morning After 


The fire in Teachers College in September left extensive damage 
and some classrooms unusable for weeks. Freshman Mark Bragg, 
who called himself Faust in calls to university officials, was ar- 
rested and charged with arson. --photo by Tom Nemcik 


Kim Markey 

Fort Wayne, Music 
Kelley Marsh 

Muncie, Business 
Education 

Cindy Martin 

Orestes, Elementary 
Education 

Deborah Martin 
Russiaville, Elementary 
Education 

Alice Mathena 
Greencastle, Elementary 
Education 

Michele Mauck 
Logansport, Social Work 
Brett Mauk 

Marion, Marketing 
Timothy Mauzy 

Laurel. Industrial 


Education 

Frances Mazza 

Wilton, CT, Physical 
Education | 

Erin McCatferty 
Anderson, Special 
Education 

Marsha McCleerey 
Indianapolis, Business 
Administration 

Jerrianne McClure 

South Bend, Manage- 
ment 

Robin McConnell 

Scipio, Secretarial 

Kelly McCoy 
Indianapolis, Office 
Management 

Rhonda McDole 
Madison, Fashion 
Merchandising 

Brad McHenry 

Peru, General Studies 
Janet McKee 

Muncie, History 


Rhonda McKee 
Portland, Secretarial 


Melody McKelvy 
Wabash, Criminal 
Justice 

Thomas McLaughlin 
Mishawaka, Visual 
Communications 

Janice McMahan 
Noblesville, Elementary 
Education 

Steven McNally 
Greenfield, Secondary 
Education 

Pamela McNeal 
Frankfort, Music 
Education 

Peggy McNeal 

Frankfort, Music Educa- 
tion 

Kevin McPeak 
Lawrenceburg, General 


Studies 
Dana McVicker 
Yorktown, Management 


Marietta Meredith 
Muncie, Social Work 
Janet Mertz 

Kendallville, Marketing 
Mary Meyer 
Logansport, Finance- 


Office Administration 
Jan Michel 


Muncie, Elementary 
Education 
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Connie Miller 

Bristol, Social Work 
Diana Miller 

Crown Point, Secretarial 
Kimberly Miller 

Muncie, Pre-Medicine 
Kimberly Miller 

Munster, Accounting 
Lisa Miller 

Shelbyville, Accounting 
Nancy Miller 

Elkhart, Accounting 
Nancy Miller 

Elkhart, Elementary 
Education 

Norman Miller 

Muncie, Mangement 
Peggy Miller 

Crown Point, Office 
Management 

Teresa Miller 
Knightstown, Special 
Education 


Donna Mills 
South Bend, 


Photojournalism 


Kimberly Millus 
Hebron, Physical 


Education 
Terri Mims 
Fremont, Political 
Science 
Wilma Mitchell 


New Castle, Elementary 


Education 
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Impeachment? 


Although his administration promised 
more unity and cooperation among of- i 
ficers, by October the other Student | 
Association officers had left the side of 
Greg Fehribach, president. After conflicts 
about spending funds, withholding funds 
and acting without input, charges were 
brought against “G” and some senators ad- 
vocated impeachment. During a heated 
meeting, SA finally voted to drop charges 
and try to get back to normal business. 
--photo by Tom Nemcik 
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Marianne Miterko 
Hammond, Printing 
Technology 

Daniel Monahan 
Cheshire, CT, Computer 
Science 

Howard Montgomery 
Noblesville, Marketing 


Donna Moore 
Walkerton, English 


Kathleen Moore 

St. Paul, Criminal Justice 
Kathy Moore 

Kentland, Elementary 


Education 
Sheila Moran | 
Cicero, Dietetics 


Susan Moran 
Carmel, Elementary 


Education 
Tammy Moran 


Indianapolis, Radio & 
TV 

Tami Morgan 
Kentland, Fashion 
Merchandising 
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Susan Morris 
Crawfordsville, Special 
Education 

ancy Morrison 
New Albany, Nursing 
Mary Morse 
Mishawaka, Interior 
Design 
Marv Mosier 
Georgetown, Accounting 
Lynn Moxley 
Indianapolis, Marketing 
Cynthia Murphy 
Memphis, Accounting 
Karen Myers 
Muncie, Marketing 
Kevin Myers 
Carmel, Radio & TV 
Melissa Myers 
Monroeville, Physical 
Education 
Stephen Myers 
Muncie, Special, 


Education 
Janet Neese 


Centerpoint, Home 
Economics 


Carla Nelson 
Munster, Visual 
Communications 


Tressa Nevrkla 
West Lafayette, Office 
Administration 
Kathleen Newby 
Muncie, Music 
Education 
Cynthia Newsom 
Brownsburg, Psychology 
Carol Niec 

mona. Oueciwé 
Administration 
Terry Noble 
Fort Wayne, 
Architecture 
Donald Noffsinger 
Anderson, Business 
Administration 
Deborah Nutt 
Fort Wayne, Physical 
Education 


Sue Nyberg 
South Bend, Interior 
Design 


Kathleen O Brien 
South Bend, Elementary 


Education 

Maureen O'Connor 
Indianapolis, Journalism 
Karen Oravec 

West Chester, OH, 
General Arts 

Steve Ozone 


Maitland, FL, 
Journalism 


Michael Palumbo 
Wayne, NE, Conducting 
Linda Patterson 
Indianapolis, Health 


Science 
Sue Patterson 


Versailles, Special 
Education 

Katrina Payne 
Martinsville, Elementary 
Education 

Rick Pearson 
Russiaville, General 
Studies 

Rhonda Peck 

Shelbyville, Nursing 
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Michael Perlich 
LaPorte, Photography 


Mary Pesch 
Plymouth, Radio & TV 


Douglas Petermann 
Plymouth, Accounting 


iret ctin cae aan A Sa URIS accrue enero pot 


Kimberly Peters 
Cincinnati, OH, Art 
Education 


Mary Ann Petersen 
Elkhart, Math Education 


Brenda Peterson 
Indianapolis, Health 
Science 


Muffler Mouth 


In Muncie, winter seems to last forever. And waiting at the 
scramble light in the cold, it seems to take the light just as long to 
change to green. At least this year no major blizzards hit, causing 
classes to be cancelled. --photo by Terry Clark 
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Tractors, trucks, bulldozers, and other university machinery 
were common throughout the year, working all over the cam- 
pus to keep the place in good order. When North Hall caught 
fire, workers were quick to finish demolishing the structure. 
--photo by Terry Clark 


David Petrey 

Marion, Criminal Justice 
Stacy Pham 

New Castle, Computer 
Science 


Ronald Phillips 
Kokomo, Biology 


Michael Pickering 
Hartford City, 


Psychology 

Susan Pickett 

Versailles, Marketing 
Kimberly Pittenger 
Muncie, Health Science 
Beth Pizarek 

Kokomo, Interior Design 
Ann Marie Pleto 

Buffalo, NY, Physical 
Education 

Beverly Plummer 


Nie we Pa le sitimee 
Marketing 

Karin Poindexter 
Indianapolis, Secretarial 


? 
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Jolice Pojeta 
Valparaiso, Journalism 


Melissa Porter | 
Kennaro, Nursing 


Nancy Power 


Greensburg, Special 


Education 
Terry Powers 


Star City, Art 

Larry Presco 

Fort Recovery, OH, 
Industrial Technology 


Tom Presdorf 
LaGrange, Physics 


David Prevost 
Indianapolis, Industrial 


Technology 
Tracey Price 
Indianapolis, Special 


Education 
Diane Prieboy 


Highland, Secretarial 


Amy Pritchett 

Frankton, Elementary 
Education 

Alexander Pryll II 
Carmél> tPhysical 
Education 

Marian Przybylski 


Indianapolis, General 


Studies 
John Przybysz 


Granger, Marketing 
Donna Pugh 

Muncie, Journalism 
Philip Pyne 

Angola, Marketing 
Jeffrey Quade 

Monon, Accounting 
Sandra Quinn 
Noblesville, Social Work 


Dan Rable 
Bedford Heights, OH, 


Architecture 
Rebecca Radford 
New Castle, Accounting 


Timothy Randall 
Elkhart, Psychology 
Carol Raney 

Cutler, Dietetics 

Linda Rasche 
Indianapolis, Office 
Administration 

Martha Ratliff 

Muncie, Radio & TV 


Monica Raver 
Greensburg, Elementary 


Education 
Mark Records 


Columbus, Marketing 
Caroline Reece 

Marion, Spanish-Social 
Work 

Ed Reed 

Huntington, Biology 
Lois Reed 

Hope, Elementary 
Education 

Vivian Reed 

South Bend, Accounting 
Kathryn Rees 
Mornicie.) Ofriice 
Administration 
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Julie Reese 

Angola, Reni nein 2 
Technology 

Patricia Reese 

Tyner, Health Science 
Betsy Reinholtz 

Osceola, Social Work 
Diane Reis 

Marysville, Elementary 
Education 

Lora Rennick 
Greenfield, Criminal 
Justice 

Marcia Ressler 

Dayton, OH, Biology 
Tamara Reynolds 
Kokomo, Nursing 


Catherine Richards 
Lafayette, Business 
Administration 

Cheryl Richter 
Hob a tise ay sie ad 
Education 

Deborah Ricker 

South Bend, Elementary 
Education 

John Rider 

Weal bias hee Nea tuenarl 
Resouorces 


Kimberly Riner 
Richmond, General 
Studies 

Deborah Ritsema 
Muncie, Elementary 


Education 

Kathy Ritz 

Pendleton, Elementary 
Education 

Terri Robar 

Greensburg, Geography 
Sonna Robb 

Mooresville, Sociology 


Arla Roberts 
Muncie, Journalism 


Paula Robey 
Reynolds, Accounting 


David Robinson 
Milan, Marketing 


Jolene Robinson 

Milan, Accounting 
Dolores Roddy 
Indianapolis, General 


Studies 
Don Rogers 


Piortia gee V ust ail 


Communications 
Sheryl Rogers 


Fort Wayne, Psychology 
Michael Rollins 
Centerville, Physical 


Education 
Ann Rooney 


Fort Wayne, Elementary 
Betsy Roosa 
Cincinnati, Orne 
Architecture 

Barbara Ross 

Columbus, Advertising 
Nan Ross 

Grawfordsville. 
Journalism 


Sheila Ruble 
Versailles, Physical 
Education 

Cathy Ruch 
Westfield, Special 
Education 
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Brenda Russell 
Indianapolis, Fashion 
Merchandising 

Joel Russell 


Charleston, WV, 
Architecture 

Margaret Rusterholz 
Indianapolis, Finance- 
Economics 

Jane Ryan 

Elgin, IL, Art Education 
Gina Sabatelli 

Harrison, OH, Radio & 
Vi 


Got Your Number 


The most disheartening sight on campus for 
commuters is this man and his colleagues issu- 
ing tickets for parked cars. Bill Ellington is 
doing what he gets paid for, regardless of 
how students feel.--photo by Robert Benignus 
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Jave Samuels 

Swayzee, Social Work 
Laura Sand 

Kendallville, Marketing 
Beverly Saul 

Rising Sun, Social Work 
John Savage 

Russiaville, Psychology 
Linda Savage 
Lawrenceburg, Nursing 
Susie Savill 

Speedway, Physical 
Education 

Randall Scasny 
Hammond, General 
Studies 

Barbara Scheibelhut 
Indianapolis, Marketing 
William Scheidler 
Indianapolis, Marketing 
Le Ann Schmidt 
Anderson, Natural 
Resources 

Joan Schonegg 
Indianapolis, Elementary 
Education 

Peter Schownir 
Huntington, Journalism 
Nancy Schulmeyer 
Indianapolis, Music 
Theodore Schuster 
Indianapolis, Manage- 
ment 

Cheryl Scott 

Elkhart, Speech 

Kevin Scott 

Rochester, Finance 


Michelle Scott 
Bethel, OH, Elementary 
Education 


Pamela Scott 

West Lafayette, Elemen- 
tary Education 

Susan Scott 

Elwood, Elementary 
Education 

Mark Scroggs 
Indianapolis, Journalism 
Brian Sears 
Indianapolis, General 
Studies 

Cindy Sell 

Bourbon, Management 
Kelly Selvio 

Logansport, Art 

Susan Sequin 

South Bend, Music 
Education 

Frank Severa 
Mishawaka, Physical 
Education 

Chery! Shafer 
Lawrenceburg, French 
James Sharp 

Elkhart, Physical 
Education 

Diane Shawver 
Portland, Elementary 
Education 
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Teri Shedrow 
Cloverdale, Spanish 


Randall Shepherd 

North Vernon, Photo- 
journalism 

Penny Sheppard 

Lynn, Physical Education 
Dave Sherrier 
Indianapolis, Industrial 
Technology 

Joanne Shevchenko 
Hammond, Special 
Education 


Off Her Pedestal 


It was strangely quiet that day. They came to take her 
away before most people even knew what was happen- 
ing. She went without even a fight...and without more 
than a handful of people and a few butterflies to bid her 
farewell. And then Benny was gone. For the next few 
days nothing was the same. The bugs and the birds had 
to find somewhere else to perch, and the students had to 
find someone else to shade them from the autumn sun. 
--photo by William E. Vance 
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Dennis Shinault 
Indianapolis, Marketing 
Lotte Shine 

Rochester, Elementary 
Education 

Jenny Shippy 

Muncie, German 

Pennie Shirley 

Lebanon, Accounting 
Mary Shisler 

Laotto, Elementary 
Education 

Sandra Shoemaker 
Lafayette, Secretarial 
Charlene Siar 
Valparaiso, Nursing 
Rebecca Skillman 
Muncie, Accounting 


Barbara Smith 

Fort Wayne, Nursing 
David Smith 

Muncie, Visual Com- 
munications 

Debra Smith 

Speedway, Elementary 
Education 


Lori Smith 
Fairmount, Music 
Michael Smith 
Batesville, Accounting 
Paula Smith 
Waterloo, Journalism 


Peggy Smith 
Indianapolis, Special 
Education 

Sharon Smith 

Highland, Elementary 
Education 

Tamra Smith 

Fort Wayne, Journalism 


Patricia Smothers 
Indianapolis, Secretarial 
Tamara Snipes 
Rochester, Fashion 
Merchandising 

Cheri Snodgrass 
Kokomo, Elementary 
Education 
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Archele Snyder 
Columbus, Business 


Administration 
Chery! Snyder 


Marion, Marketing- 
Secretarial 

Nikki Snyder 

Muncie, Business Ad- 


ministration 
Stan Sollars 
Muncie, Journalism 


Deb Spanos 
Fort Wayne, Nursing 


° Standing in one spot for over 40 years can get to be a bit strenuous. Beneficence’s 
B enny In Bo nd age foundation began to crumble beneath her, prompting the university to have the base 
of the statue replaced. Benny spent her vacation in Central Stores. Erected in 1937, 
Beneficence is a memorial to the contributions of the five Ball brothers --photo by 
Tom Nemcik 
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Carolyn Sparks 
Winchester, Home 
Economics 

Candi Spencer 
Indianapolis, Psychology 
Gina Spradlin 

Claypool, Journalism 
Barbara Sprunger 

Fort Wayne, Business 
Administration 

Ellen Stafford 

Pendleton, Nursing 

Ron Stafford 

Galveston, Accounting 
Sallie Stafford 

Fremont, Social Work 
Sarah Staler 

Hartford City, Radio & 
TV 

Sharon Stamper 

Muncie, Psychology 
Richard Stark 

Goshen, Accounting 
Michael Startek 

Houbta Ft 25. p e'Ca al 
Education 


Robert Stemle 
New Albany, General 
Studies 


Cindy Stewart 
Scottsburg, Social Work 


Gretchen Stewart 
South Bend, Psychology 


Sean oA 


Prehola ‘the Wheel! 
The lock is intact on the wheel as the owner had left it; 


however, the rest of the bike is in someone else’s hands. 
--photo by Terry Clark 
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Illiana Stichter 
Muncie, Spanish 
Sandra Stigler 


Indianapolis, Nursing 
Mark Stillman 
Cincinnati, OH, Radio & 
TV 

Kerry Stoops 

Arcadia, Finance 

Anita Stout 

New Castle, Elementary 


Education 
Sandra Straup 


South Bend, Physical 


Education-Health 
Karen Streed 


NV art ee Oar aed Toe 


Mathematics 
Linda Struewing 


Batesvile, Marketing 
David Sulc 
Crawtordsville, 
Chemistry 


Susan Sum 
Muncie, Medical Science 


Susan Summers 
Fort Wayne, Social Work 


Carla Sutton 
Greenwood, Fashion 


Merchandising 


Pamela Swindle 
Latayette, Legal 


Assistance ; 
Sandra Szymanski 


Gary, Radio & TV 
Bryce Tallant 

North Vernon, Finance 
Sally Taylor 
Lawrenceburg, 
Elementary Education 
Jeff Teel 

New Castle, Industrial 
Technology 

John Terrio III 

South Bend, Accounting 


Barbara Thebo 
Lawrenceburg 
Management 


Dean Theurer 
Portland, Marketing 


David Thige 
Nairobi, Kenya, 
Marketing-Management 


Dianne Thine 
Mexico, Health Science 


Thomas Gilbert 
Kokomo, Masters- 


Business Administration 
Elizabeth Thompson 


Elkhart, Speech 

Philip Thornberg 

South Bend, General 
Studies 

Harold Thornton 
Columbus, OH, Pre-Law 
Katherine Tieman 
Decatur, Secretarial 
Rachel Todd 

Jonesboro, Secretarial 
Robert Tomey 
Farmland, 
Manufacturing 


Ernest Tomme 
Hobart, OK, Accounting 
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Stephen Toth 
Highland, Criminal 
Justice 

James Townsend 
Kokomo, Accounting 
Terri Treadway 
Woodburn, General 
Studies 

Thomas Trennepohl 
Lawrenceburg, 


Mathematics 
Gail Traux 
Barrington, NJ, Social 


Work 
Karen Trueblood 
Fort Wayne, Elementary 


Education ' 
Laura Tsiguloff 


Fort Wayne, Journalism 


Scott Tsuletf 
Fort Wayne, Radio & TV 


Leslie Turecek 
Mishawaka, Elementary 


Education 
Charlene Turner 
Carmel, Journalism 


Mary Beth Tyndall 
Richmond, Music 


Performance 
Daniel Ulrich 
Muncie, Landscape 


Architecture 
Thomas Underwood 
Fort Wayne, Industrial 


Education 
Nancy Utterback 
Greentown, Music 


Karen VanHorn ‘ 
Lafayette, Special 


Education 
Scott Van Zant 
New Castle, Biology 


Larry VanBriggle 
Muncie, Political Science 
Gerald Vance, Jr. 
Muncie, Psychology 
Charlene Vandenburg 
Muncie, Dietetics 

Gary Veach 

Greenwood, Journalism 


Pamela Waddell 
New Castle, Nursing 


Anita Wagner 
Decatur, Criminal 
Justice 

Carol Wagner 

Lowell, Mathematics 


Barb Waldkoetter 
Seymour, Associate of 


Business 

Christine Walker 

Fort Wayne, 
Mathematics-Business 
Administration 

Deborah Walker 

New Albany, Elementary 
Education 

Barbara Wallace 
Indianapolis, Physical 
Education 

Cynthia Wallpe 
Batesville, Biology 

Ken Walters 

Middleton, Microbiology 
Pamela Wamsley 
Monticello, Nursing 
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Peggy Ward 
Camb pid gen City, 
Secretarial 

Monica Joyce 
Indianapolis, Elementary 
Education 

Crystal Warren 


Fairmont, Elementary 


Education 
Mary Watkins 


Springport, Elementary 


Education 
Mary Ann Watson 


Alexandria, Social 
Studies 

Cynthia Watts 
Highland, Public 


Relations 
Joel Wayne 


Lake City, FL, Finance 
Ruthann Webber 
Mishawaka, Nursing 
Rita Wechter 

Akron, PA, Physiology 
Carol Weed 

Anderson, Accounting 
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Oh Shit! 


YO, After returning from the Easter break with 
., an arm load of laundry, Kathy Green 
thought that going through the tennis 
courts would be a short cut. When she 
found a giant mud puddle waiting on the 
side, though, the trip became twice as 
long. She turned around and walked all 
the way around. --photo by Tom Nemcik 
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Lynn Wehrenberg 

Fort Wayne, Speech 
Pathology 

Thomas Weigand 

Fort Wayne, Criminal 
Justice 

Edward Welling 

Fort Wayne, Architecture 
David Wellman 

Bryant, Architecture 
Delene Welsh 
Crawfordsville, 
Marketing 
Vickie Welsh 
Columbus, 
Studies 

Sheri Wendt 
Lafayette, 
Administration 
Mary Wenning 
Batesville, Choral- 
General Music 

Deborah Werling 
Decatur, Business 
Administration 

Darlene White 

Muncie, Health Science 
Robert Whitmyer 
Elikshvanteee Nia tuna 
Resources 

Roger Whitted 

Muncie, Industrial 
Technology 

Ann Wickersham 

Bunker Hill, 
Mathematics Education 
Michelle Wiedeman 
Sunman, Elementary 
Education 

Karen Wiederin 

N'aipies vill 6 eel ier 
Accounting 


General 


Business 


Thetrouble with Textbooks 


Lary, I don’t want this one, but I can give 
you $2.50 for this law book here.” 

The student wiped the look of despair off his 
face, reluctantly taking the money and his three 
previously-refused textbooks from the clerk’s 
greedy grasp. What was he going to do with a 
zoology, a tap dance, and two used poetry tex- 
tbooks? 

Many financially-struggling students try un- 
successfully to fight the rising costs of textbooks 
by selling their books back to campus bookshops. 
However, there are several alternatives for sell- 
ing as well as buying textbooks for the innovative 
student. 

Johnson Complex, along with several other 
hall and campus organizations, sponsor book ex- 
changes as a service to students. Not only do 
sellers get a higher price return for their books, 
buyers also benefit by spending less money for 
pre-used books. 

Susan Taylor, sophomore from Pine Village 
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and social chairman for Klipple hall, was pleas- 
ed with the outcome of her hall’s book exchange. 


“Although we didn’t have books for every sub- 
ject, the response from residents was good. 
Buyers and sellers both got the most for their 
money, commented Taylor. 


For those Ball Staters who don’t take ad- 
vantage of organized book exchanges, selling on 
your own can be a profitable alternative. 
Anyone living on campus or just walking 
through resident halls is familiar with the hun- 
dreds of multi-colored paper signs posted on 
walls, advertising “good books at low prices” at 
the beginning of each quarter. For many, this is 
a simple and successful way to get rid of un- 
wanted texts. 


Of course, there is another method for the 
very economical student who cares more about 
saving money than earning an “A”--don’t buy 
any books at all. --by Jill Hess 


Sharon Jasper 

Jasper, Mathematics 
Mike Wiggington 
Indianapolis, 
Mathematics 

Joe Wiktorowicz 

South Bend, Public 
Relations 

Kevin Willard 

Muncie, Chemistry 
Jennifer Willems 
Huntington, Journalism 
Christina Williams 
Greenfield, Business 
Administration 

Linda Williams 
Richmond, Marketing 
Pamela Williams 
Spiceland, 
Photojournalism 

Nancy Willig 

Fort Wayne, Speech 
Pathology 

Linda Wilson 
Indianapolis, Elementary 
Education 

Michael Wilson 

Muncie, Radio & TV 
Cynthia Wineland 
Chrisman, IL, Physical 
Education 

Cathy Winkler 

New Castle, Marketing 
Connie Winningham 
Muncie, Physical 
Education 

Jennifer Wittmer 

Jasper, Social Work 
Darlene Wolf 

Butler, Spanish 

John Wood 

Sturgis, MI, Marketing 
Cynthia Woods 
Franklin, Elementary 
Education 

Dianne Woody 
Thorntown, Music Area 
Diana Wright 

LaPorte, Social Work 
Diana Wright 
Greenfield, Secretarial 
Kathryn Wright 

Fort Wayne, Physical 
Education 

Jeffrey York 

New Castle, Physical 
Education 

Joseph York 

Selma, Radio & TV 
Barbara Younkes 
Portage, Accounting 
Bernadette Zech 

Marion, Interior Design 
Karen Zilz 

Fort Wayne, Elementary 
Education 

Barbara Zimny 
Valparaiso, Radio & TV 
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Betty Allison 
Rockville, Elementary 
Education 


Karol Bailey 
Valparaiso, Teaching 


Deb Baumann 
Decatur, English 


Bonnie Belinsky 
Munster, Business 


Administration 
 & 
Sophomore 

Patriotic Propo ganda ee 
drew stares and support from students reading his shirt. Picard 
wore his shirt (which read “Shove Your Oil” on the flip side) to 
student protests of Iran.--photo by Larry Prazak 

Janice Bell 

Lafayette, Business 

Administration 


Patricia Bilbrey 
Muncie, Business 
Administration 


Vicki Black 
Muncie, Accounting 


Shari Blinn 

Warren, Secretarial 

Lori Bobeck 
Indianapolis, Nursing 
Stuart Boggs 
Maplewood, NJ, Urban 
Planning 

Cathy Brandt 
Logansport, Speech 

Patti Bright 


Frankfort, Business 
Education 

Donald Brown 

Morris Plains, NJ, 
Management 

Karen Brown 

Muncie, Radio & TV 
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Brett Campbell 
Connersville, Accounting 
Julie Cash 

Pendleton, Marketing 
Dawn Cashman 

Fort Wayne, Elementary 
Education 

Susan Claxton 

Kokomo, Biology 

Erin Cox 

Muncie, Art Education 
Marna Crawford 
Sheridan, Nursing 

Paula Crose 
Indianapolis, Business 
Administration 

Linda Cummings 
Winchester, Teaching 
Patricia Curtis 

Muncie, Dietetics 

Karen Daugherty 


Lawrenceburg, 
Accounting 


Kathy Daugherty 


Lawrenceburg, 
Accounting 


Deborah Davis 
Richmond, Theatre 
Daren Donnell 
Fort Wayne, 
Management 
Nancy Dougherty 
Carmel, Secretarial 
Cindy Duke 
Hanna, Secretarial 
Julie Eastman 
Crawfordsville, Business 
Education 
Sandra Eastridge 
Anderson, Business 
Administration 
Mike Edmundson 
Greensburg, Psychology 

_ Kathy Eley 
Plymouth, Secretarial 
Valerie Eley 
Argos, Elementary 
Education 
Jerry Elmas 
Marlboro, NJ, Marketing 
Beth Eltzroth 
Logansport, Secretarial 
Lizanne Emory 
Crown Point, Business 
Administration 
Lisa Engelhardt 
Carmel, Journalism 
Patrick Fahey 
Cincinnati, O8 
Landscape Architecture 
Kathleen Fields 
Montpelier, Nursing 
Patricia Fierst 
Jasper, Radio & TV 
Beverly Foster 
Franklin, Biology 
Jo Ann Freeman 
Knightstown, 
Elementary Education 
Karen Fritz 
Fort Wayne, Advertising 
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Jan Fyffe 
Crawfordsville, Nursing 


Gordon Gamet 
Merrillville, Graphic Arts 


Claudia Gayer 
Muncie, Biology 


Lisa Gerke 
Decatur, 
Word Processing 


Paul Gilvary 
South Bend, Elementary 
Education 


Vickie Glancy 

Wichita, KS, Retail 
Management 

Barry Gordon 

Bluffton, Journalism 

Bob Green 

Hobatt, Journalism 
Donald Hanley 
Shelby, Business 
Administration 

Russell Hargitt 

West Latayette 
Management 
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Chet Coppock’s 
Sidekick 


Lite isn’t all studies and schooling for Indianapolis 
junior Phil Van Horn. For the past seven months his 
name has been showing up in sports news, but not for his 
outstanding athletic abilities; Van Horn is a sports 
reporter and live eye sports producer for WISH-TV. 

It has taken Van Horn three and a half years to get 
where he is today. He has worked at WIFE radio as 
assistant sports director, at WCTV in New Castle as 
assistant sports director, and in sales and marketing with 
the Indiana Pacers. It was through the Pacers that he met 
Chet Coppock, WISH-TV sportscaster. After putting in a 
lot of hours and getting in enough people’s way, Van 
Horn proved his sincerity in wanting to work. He said, “I 
knew what I had to do,” and he did it. Because of his 
good relationship with the Pacers, he received a good 
recommendation and was able to get his foot in the door 
to serve his internship at channel eight, after which he 
stayed on to work. He summarizes his past three years 
saying, “Dedication is definitely the key word so far.” 

Van Horn has found working with Chet Coppock very 
enjoyable and helpful. “Chet is a very inspirational guy. 
He teaches me a lot about the business.” Van Horn notes 
Coppock’s long hours and hard work and finds “he helps 
me grow as a professional.” 

Van Horn works 40 hours a week, Thursday through 
Sunday, in Indianapolis. He’s found his work interferes 
with school, but the practical experience is worth it. He 
keeps late nights, and sometimes, he says, “I have to 
struggle to get C’s.” 

Although he’s found that many people are familiar 
with his name, the glamour of recognition does have its 
drawbacks: “It’s something I really enjoy, but I’ve had to 
give up a lot.” He isn’t able to spend as much time with 
family and has little time for a social life, but as Van 
Horn points out, “Sacrifice is part of the broadcasting 
game.” --by Carol Burt 


Elaine Hawkins 
Elkhart, Elementary 
Education 
Lori Heironimus 

Union Mills, Accounting 


Linda Hepp 

Carmel, Fashion 
Merchandising . 

Joyce Hicks 

Marion, Business 
Administration 

Carol Hisey 

Portland, Accounting 
Terrie Hufer 


Indianapolis, Marketing 
Brady Hoke 
Dayton, OH, Industrial 
Technology 


Katherine Honan 
Richmond, 


Art Education 
Steven Hooker 


Milan. Theatre 
Kelly Howell 


Greenville, OH, Home 
Economics 

Diane Hughes 
Indianapolis, English 
Jeff Hunt 

Craigville, Journalism 
Leon Hurlburt 
Merrillville, Business 
Management 

Karen Irwin 

Decatur, Physical 
Education 

Stephanie Jernigan 

North Webster, English 
Richard Johnson 
Westville, Business 
Administration 

Elizabeth Jones 
Jonesboro, Fashion 
Merchandising 

Jean Jordan 

Roswell, GA, Elementary 
Education 


Cathy Kincaid 

Lebanon, Accounting 
Michelle King 

Parker City, Business 
Administration 


Pamela Kiser 
Munster, Journalism 
Patty Klein 
Logansport, Secretarial 
Denise Klinker 
Linden, Physical 
Susan Konopka 

South Bend, Journalism 


Bruce Kotek 
Goshen, Management 


Patti Kovacs 

South Bend, Physical 
Education 

Linda Kyhnell 
Markleville, Secretarial 
Mary Lavery 

LaPorte, Psychology 
Kim Leach 

Russiaville, Nursing 

Julie LeHunt 

Cambridge City, General 
Arts 
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Jerry Lopshire 
Muncie, Teaching 


Diana Lorenz 
Elkhart, Business 
Education 


Roberta Lowenstein 
Milwaukee, WI, 
Mathematics 


Diana Lucas 
Greenwood, Accounting 
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Cynthia Martin 
Wabash, Distributive 
Education 

Daniel Mattox 

Munster, Management 
Dennis McCorkel 
Gary, Industrial 
Technology 

Rosie McIntire 
Knightsville, Accounting 
Mimi McKneight 
Indianapolis, Personnel 
Management 

Diane Meagher 

Munster, Marketing 
Janet Meagher 

Munster, Marketing 
Lynn Melton 

Shelbyville, Choral 
Larry Meredith 
Selma, Physical 
Education 
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Dont Call Ust==e 


AQ ate you settle an argument? Is Benny a guy or a 
girl? It might not be a question to keep you awake at 
night but, if you’re wondering, just dial 5000 and the 
Campus Information Center could answer your question. 

Located near the hotel desk in the Student Center, the 
Center can answer almost any question you might have 
concerning Ball State or the Muncie community--no 
matter how trivial or unusual. One student even stopped 
by the desk to inquire if the duckpond was frozen. 

Teresa Story, Secretary to the Student Center 
Managers, has been instrumental in expanding the 
services provided by the Center. “Most of the questions 
we get are for general information about the university,” 
she said. “Calling is heaviest in the fall when frustrated 
freshmen are trying to find out where a particular 
building is.” 

Mitzi Jackson, a junior who works at the information 
desk, recalled that there were many calls from students in 
November when the new Whitinger Business School 
opened. “Some people thought that the WB on the class 
schedule stood for “World of Business,” said Jackson. 

The service of the Campus Information Center isn’t 
limited to giving directions, however. A car pool 
directory, bus schedules, a lost and found service and 
information on university offices and organizations are 
also provided. So, if you’ve got a question, check with the 
Campus Information Center. 

By the way, Benny isa girl. --by Karen Terhune 


CAMPUS 
INFORMATION 
CENTER 


Seow cor ere rene weer: 


Although the Campus Information Center is supposed to answer 
student questions concerning the university, the only calls at this 
desk is McCall’s. Calling is heaviest in the fall when frustrated 
freshmen are trying to find remote classes. --photo by Tom 
Nemcik 


Patricia Miller 
Indianapolis, Personnel 
Management 

Janet Morrissey 

Decatur, Secretarial 

Jeff Muller 

Indianapolis, Political 
Science 

Steve Mundell 

Frankton, Accounting 
Barbara Nelson 
Indianapolis, Elementary 
Education 

Thomas Nemcik 
Richmond Heights, OH, 
Journalism 

Laura Nichols 

Beech Grove, Marketing 
Wayne Nicholson 
Kokomo, Management 
Janet Nurrenbern 

Mount Vernon, 

Personnel Management 
Robert Nusbaum 


Elkhart, Business 
Administration 
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Patricia O'Brien | 
Muncie, Accounting 


Kathleen Ondecker 
Anderson, Finance 


Jeffrey Orem 

Richmond, Finance 
Teffrey Parks 
Indianapolis, Political 
Dale Parry 

Steubenville, OH, Jour- 
nalism 


Gina Pease 
Centerville, OH, Speech 


Kimberly Pepmeier 


Sandborn, Personnel 
Administration 
Beverly Petercheff 


Speedway, Public Rela- 


tions . 
Bonnie Plencner 


Granger, Journalism 
Jeffrey Pruitt 


Columbus, Natural 
Resources 

Laura Pursley 

Anderson, Teaching 
Peggy Pyne 

Angola, Elementary 
Education 
Cindy Robinson 


Coatesville, Business 
Administration 

Pat Rogers 

Elmhurst, IL, Journalism 
Julie Sexton 


Shelbyville, Elementary 
Education 

James Shelley 
Indianapolis, Journalism 
Patricia Shirley 
Greenfield, Business 
Administration 

Karen Siegman 
Indianapolis, Speech 
Pathology 

Mike Slosarz 
Indianapolis, Geology 
Dawna Smith 

Albion, Criminal Justice 


Staci Smith 

Warsaw, Business 
Viki Smith 

Terrace Park. OH, 
Nursing 

Teresa Stanton 


Indianapolis, Elementary 
Education 

Louanne Stewart 
Rushville, Nursing 
Donna Strang 

Gary, Legal Administra- 
tion 

Debra Strohl 
Porthawd: H'o-me 
Economics 

John Studebaker 

Muncie, English 

Suzanna Stumpf 
Milford, OH, Deaf 
Education 

Becky Sweeney 

Munster, Theater 

Terri Thom 

New Albany, Secondary 
Education 
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The miracle of the ball bearing brought a renewed fascination 
from the west coast to the streets of Boston. Skate boards and 
roller skates rolled over the cement and asphalt of our campus. 
Richard Nelson, Kokomo sophomore, loses his footing on his 
board. --photo by Terry Clark 


Patricia Thompson 


Mishawaka, Business 
Management 


Lesa Thornbro 
Muncie, Secretarial 


Leann Tilton 
Lowell, Business Ad- 


ministration 
Brian Truex : 
Roanoke, Marketing 


Shirley Tumilty 
Knightstown, Business 


dministration 
ennifer Tutterrow 


Indianapolis, Music 
Amy Tuttle 


Muncie, Mathematics 
Barbara Van Inwengen 


Munster, Elementary 


Education 
Correen Walmsley 


Fort Wayne, Social 


Studies 
Kathleen Walter 


Indianapolis, Pre- 


Medicine 
Mary Welch 


Bippus, Accounting 


Lisa Wetzel ; 
Albertson, NY, Public 


Relations 
Anita Wiley 


Portland, Elementarv 


Education 
Sally Williams 


Worthington, OH, 
Biology 


Susan Wolfe 
Hope, Secretarial 
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Kim Anderson 
Cot my ba ae vee 


Accounting 
Deborah Atherton 


Valparaiso, Business 
Management 

Frances Bame 

Munster, Journalism 
David Banning 
Richmond, Accounting 
Brett Barbre 

Anderson, Marketing 
Terri Bathauer 

Dale City, VA, Social 


Work 
Peter Bishop 


Flora, Criminal Justice 
Paula Blay 
Indianapolis, Business 


Education 
Perry Blessing 


Huntertown, Accounting 


Gerald Bonilla 
Miami, FL, Managerial 
Science 


Donna Bowlin 


Muncie, Health Science 
Richard Boyles 


Fort Wayne, Accounting 
Janice Brooks 
Valparaiso, Music 


Education 
Mark Brooks 


Fort Wayne, Pre- 


Medicine 
Carol Brueggemeir 


Bowling Green, OH, 
Anthropology 

Matt Buehler 
Indianapolis, 
Broadcasting 

Karen Buggele 

Milan, OH, Journalism 
Darren Bush 


Columbus, Social Studies 
Phillip Bush 


Chesterfield, Accounting 
Rade Caric 


Southport, Marketing 
William Carnes 
Spiceland, Elementary 
Education 

Vicki Cervenka 
Francesville, Elementary 
Education 

Diana Chaney 
Richmond, Media 


Services 
Cory Church 


Fort Wayne, Marketing 
Kimberly Clay 

Dunkirk, Theater 

Janis Coffin 
Indianapolis, Radio & 


JEAN 
Brett Collins 


Fremont, Accounting 
Julie Connell 
Elkhart, Accounting 
William Cooper 
Oswego, NY, Finance 
Madonna Copeland 
Plainfield, Media 
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Angie Copenhaver 
Gosmtens Spectral 
Education 


Joseph Costenero 
Plainfield, IL, Industrial 
Technology 


Tim Courtney 
Mooreland, Undecided 


Susie Cunningham 
Knightstown, Computer 
Science 
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Dirk Cushing 
Indianapolis, Accounting 


Linda Delladio 
Indianapolis, Nursing 


A Resting Rider 


The exhiliarating feeling of the wind through the hair, the 
vigorous motion of the legs, and the sense of freedom when 
coasting down a hill are all part of the joy of bicycling. Bikers 
often encountered close calls with people on two feet and those 
behind four wheels. --photo by William E. Vance 
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Cheek to Cheek 


Even the busiest students can always find a little time for 
dances, parties, goofing around and hamming it up for 
the photographer. After all, college life wouldn't be com- 
plete without some “living it up.” Ed Bertholet is no ex- 
ception. He takes time out from studying for a quick fling 
around the dance floor. --photo by Terry Clark 


Michael Depalma 
Makakilo, HI. Biology 
Kathy Driskell 
Indianapolis, Visual 
Communications 
Marianne Dugan 

i: dianapolis, Nursing 
Libby Eaton 

Rushville, Journalism 
Mary Elliott 
Indianapolis, Radio & 
TV 
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Vickie Elmer 
Brownstown, Journalism 
Patty Falge 

Anderson, Math Educa- 
tion 

Linda Fitz 

Logansport, Elementary 
Education 


Victoria Ferguson 
Indianapolis, Undecided 
Cynthia Fordyce 
Huntington, Finance 
Julie Frierson 

Nashville, Theater 


Ruth Fulton 
Indianapolis, Accounting 
Pam Funk 

Fort Wayne, Accounting 
Anne Gamble 

Warsaw, Nursing 


Lynette Grabner 
Monroeville, Business 
Administration 

Carol Green 

Portland, Elementary 
Education 

Cheryl Ground 

Beech Grove, Fashion 
Merchandising 


Carrie Grubbs 

Aurora, Personnel 
Management 

Bryan Hacker 

New Castle, Industrial 
Technology 

Laura Hagedorn 

Fort Wayne, Psychology 


Matthew Harper 
Muncie, Undecided 

Lesli Hepp 

Carmel, Special Edcua- 
tion 

Barbara Hoyt 
Valparaiso, Accounting 
Dinah Jackson 
Noblesville, Elementary 
Education 

Robert Johnson 
Markleville, Business 
Management 
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Karl Jonason 

Cedar Lake, Psychology 
Jeff Jones 
Birmingham, AL, 
Computer Science 
Laurel Kaynor 

Oak Park, IL, English 
Robert Keleher 

Michigan City, Manage- 
ment 

Sandra Kivett 

Spencer, Elementary Ed 


Wen you are far from home, family, familiar faces 
and surroundings, it is comforting to know there is 
someone that cares. The Psychological Testing Center at 
Lucina extends their services to anyone that works or 
studies at Ball State. The counseling service is free to 
students, faculty, staff and their immediate families. The 
Center is open from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., Monday through 
Friday, with no appointment necessary. 
According to George Pinderis, doctoral intern from 
Athens, Greece, there is a variety of psychological testing 
available--vocational, career exploration, personality, 
ability, achievement, aptitude, and interest, to name a 
few. The modern facilities include computer terminals 
that provide an efficient means of personalized feedback 
to confused or interested individuals. 
A group of trained personnel guide and counsel the 
individuals. Most of the counselors are college-educated-- 
some with Ph.D.’s, Ed.D.’s and others being doctoral 
interns, or psychology graduates. Pinderis stresses that 
each staff member must be a “caring” individual in order 
to fulfill a career in counseling psychology. 
“We have to be ‘caring people’ to be on call 24-hours a 
day,” said Pinderis. Besides setting up a regular weekly 
schedule for their clients, the counselors are “on call” 
around-the-clock, in case of a crisis or emergency. The 
counselors will arrange to meet with their clients at the 
convenience of the person in need. The outside of Lucina Hall is the epitome of turn of 
A large number of students take advantage of the the century architecture, complete with shrunken 
available assistance offered at the Psychological Testing stone heads. The Psychological Testing Center is 
Center. The problems and matters discussed with the ecated in the building which housed students for 
counselors are strictly confidential. Pinderis said that several yet pie ee 
“rape, psychosomatic disorders, and __ suicidal 
conversations are not rare,” but even minor personality 
concerns are dealt with accordingly. 
Problems are approached on a totally individual basis. 
Different types of therapy are used in each unique case. 
Hypnosis, biofeedback, and other classical approaches 
are applied. 
No matter what the problem, whether it be quite 
serious or of minor concern, the Psychological Testing 
Center is there when it counts. --by Mindy Pesch 
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Mark Knapp 


Arcadia. Accounting 
Paula Lamar 


South Bend, Business 


Administration 
Gwen Lister 


Decatur, Special 


Education 
Tim Long 


Attica, Elementary 


Education 
Kevin Lotzgesell 


Lansing, IL, Finance 
Kathryn Maggard 
Bluffton, Secondary 


Education 
Mary Anne Manson 


Indianapolis, Interior 


Design 
Julie Marvin 


Flora, Marketing 
Diane McCallister 


Indianapolis, Undecided 
James McConnell 


Hagerstown, Journalism 
Sharon McCcy 


Indianapolis, Business 


Administration 
Robert Mieth 


Indianapolis, Accounting 
Leanna Miller 
New Albany, Music 


Education 
Chris Nesbitt 


Indianapolis, Special 


Education 
Dan Neuendorf 


natn ined ie lite Tipton, Art 
8 Diana Nickler 


Elkhart, Office Ad- 
ministration 
Jospeh Nigrelli 


Buffalo, NY, Anthropology 


Tonya Nolan 


Indianapolis, Accounting 
Lisa Parks 


Indianapolis, Special 
Education 

Ruth Peters 

LaPorte, Music 

Raymond Phipps, Jr. 
Englewood, Economics 
Dennis Porter 

Fort Wayne, Speech- 
Teaching 

Kim Pratt 

Marion, Marketing 

John Purcell 

Warsaw, Elementary 
Education 

Paul Radziewicz 
Huntington, Radio & TV 
Teri Reiff 


Monticello, Secondary 
pace n 


ames Hoss 

Fort Wayne, Accounting 
Lawrence Ruble 
Montpelier, Psychology 
Lisa Ruch 

Mulberry, English 

Tony Runkle 


Columbia City, Marketing 
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Bev Rushton 
Glenwood, Journalism 


Elizabeth Rutherford 
New Haven, Computer 
Science 

Kathy Salyer 


Rensselaer, Art Educa- 
tion 

Deborah Scanlon 
Indianapolis, Accounting 
Shari Senger 

Fort Wayne, Dental 
Hygiene 

Beth Sharpe 


Highland. Journalism 
Constance Shave 


Fort Wayne, Art Educa- 
tion 

Angela Slayback 
Lawrenceburg, Social 


Work ; 

Diana Smith 
Lawrenceburg, Elemen- 
tary Education 

Cameron Snell 


Indianapolis, Elementary 


Education 
Susan Snyder 


New Cast'e, Visual 
Communications 
Susan Sparks 


Shirley, Journalism 
Nicole Sparling 
Fortville, Spanish 
Laurie Spaulding 


New Castle, Special 
Education 
Pattie Springer 


Ossian, Elementary 
Education 
David Stafford 


Fremont, Physical 
Education 
Diane Stalzle 


Indianapolis, Finance 
Cynthia Sterling 


Fort Wayne, Actuarial 
Science 
Lynda Stucker 


Indianapolis, Special 


Education 
Tammy Sutton 


Peru, Mathematics 
David Swift 
Elkhart, Finance 


Susan Taylor 


Pine Village, Journalism 
Cathy Tebbing 


Versailles, Psychology 
Brenda Thackery 


Brookville, Landscape 


Architecture 
Maurine Thompson 


Argos, Fashion 


Merchandising 
Lisa Vandermark 


Marion, Nursing 
Laura Vittetay 


Indianapolis. Accounting 
Byron Waddey 
Noblesville, Industrial 


Technology 
Ellen Wannemacher 


Gloverdale, Oe 
Psychology 

Dave Ward 

Fort Wayne, Actuarial 
Science 
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Reach down beyond the lint in your pocket, 
place a coin in the slot, make a selection, pull the 
lever, listen to the sound of the machine at work, 
anxiously wait for your prize, and finally hit the 
jackpot. Not always. 

Vending machines are almost as dependable 
as a Las Vegas slot machine. You may hope for 
cherries and end up with lemons. That is the risk 
that you must take when gambling on the 
unknown. You don’t always get what you an- 
ticipate. 

Some accuse vending machines of being a big 
“rip-off.” Carolyn Stahl, Brownstown junior, 
said, “Whenever I try to get a Coke, I never 
know whether the paper cup will drop in place 
before or after the beverage itself does. Most of 
the time I end up with half of a glass of Coke, 
and sticky fingers.” 

“It’s kind of risky, but I guess I enjoy the 
challenge,” said Cindy Koors, Marion senior. 
“Will I get my change back, or will I get 
something free. . It’s a kind of game.” 

The vending machine game is played by many 
college students, particularly because of its con- 
venience and variety of selection. The strategic 
location of such “appetite-arousing automation” 
makes it difficult to resist the temptation while 
passing-by. The machines are set up in practical- 
ly every dorm on campus, and in the corridor of 
each building, making it almost impossible to 
avoid some kind of contact with the “vicious 
vender.” They lure trusting individuals by 
flashing deceivingly appealing packages that are 
only a push-of-a-button, or a mere flip-of-a- 
switch away. 

Although some have had negative experiences 
with vending machines, there are others that de- 
pend on the pre-packaged treat as a source of 
nutrition. Bill Langdon, Plymouth senior, said, 
“T enjoy the convenience of having quick energy 


~ Gambling for Goodies 


Alohna Warren 

Oakland City, Music 
Area 

Kurt Wiebe 

Arlington Heights, IL, 
Marketing 

Lois Wiley 

Portland, Elementary 
Education 

Kimberly Wright 
Muncie, omputer 
Science 

Kristal Yankie 
Greenfield, OH, Acturial 
Science 


foods on hand. A cold, crisp apple really gives 
me a boost on a busy afternoon.” 

Vending machines typically used to stock junk 
foods such as; candy bars, pasteries, gum, and 
other sugary impulse items. With the rising con- 
cern about proper nutrition, vending machines 
have added other, more vitamin-enriched food 
products, like; fresh fruits and juices, hot soup, 
and even hearty sandwiches. 

Whatever your craving, there is probably 
something in the machine that tames your 
growling hunger pangs. At least you will “feel” 
full. That is not to say you will be satisfied. No 
matter how much you try to resist, it is difficult 
to avoid the all-American vending machine 
habit. --by Mindy Pesch 


Late at night, long after everyone else in Williams Hall 
has gone to bed, Jim Keene boldly approaches the ven- 
ding machines and goes one on one with chance. --photo 


by Tom Nemcik 
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Jeff Albrecht 


Richmond, Radio & TV 
Wayne Alstott 


Corydon, Mathematics 
Kenny Amberger 
Batesville, Business 


Chris Andorfer : 
Fort Wayne, Retail 
Managing 

Andrew Armstrong 
Marion, Computer 


Science 

Kim Baade 

Fort Wayne, Business 
Management 


Steve Babiak 

North Olmsted, OH, 
Undecided 

Donald Baechle Jr. 
Batesville, Marketing 
Judith Banks 

Bettendorf, IA, Biology 


Karla Barnes 


Columbia City, Physical 
ucation 
Phillip Barrick 


Nappanee, Computer 
Science 

Karen Bauer 

Jasper, Mathematics 
Victor Beal 

Dunkirk, Physics 

Debbie Beaver 
Mooresville, Accounting 


Gail Beeker 

Traverse City, Special 
Education 

Dawn Benedict 


Winchester, Accounting 
Doris Berthoud 
Indianapolis, Fashion 
Coordinating 


Brad Best 
Merrillville, Marketing 


Robin Bingham 

Bunker Hill, Nursing 
Cathy Black 

South Bend, Nursing 
Patrick Black 

Muncie, Undecided 

Amy Blann 
Cambridge City, 
Elementary Education 
Anne Bock 

Anderson, Elementary 


Education 
Patricia Bojezuk 


Highland, Music 


Education 
Karen Boles 


Indianapolis, Fashion 
Merchandising 

Christina Boltin 

Lands End, Business 
Education 

Yowanda Bowers 

Elk Grove, IL, Business 
Katherine Boyden 


Allison Park. PA, 
Management 


Michael Bartton 


New Castle, History 
David Bray 


Indianapolis, Interior 
Design 
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Grin and Bear it 


Bill Thornbro, Daily News cartoonist, 
drew caricatures of students outside the 
Tally to help raise money for Sigma 
Delta Chi, a journalism honorary. The 
brave students that stepped before his 
easel were amazed at what the artist 
created on the paper. Thornbro has 
worked at the Daily News for three 
years and this year won the ICPA 
award for his editorial cartoons. --photo 
by Tom Nemcik 


Jeffrey Bereyley 


Cincinnati, OH, Visual 
Communications 

Joan Bruss 

Huntington, Finance 
Barb Bubick 


Crown Point, Psychology 
LeeAnn Burns 

Marion, Elementary 
Education 

Gregory Burrows 
Galveston, Architecture 
Dean Burton 

Elkhart, Political Science 
John F. Butcher II 
Park Ridge, Ii), 
Architecture 

Virgina Butler 


Rrazel, Business 
Michael Case 


Waveland, Voice 

Mark Chapman 
Youngs America, 
Marketing 

Marletta Cheesman 
Muncie, Marketing 

Ty Cole 

New Lenox, IL, 
Architecture 


Anne Commiskey 

North Judson, Speech & 
Hearing 

Nancy Conelley 

Marion, Accounting 


Tom Cook 
Speedway, Radio & TV 
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Time Out 


While taking a break from the books, 
this student curls up in one of the 
hundreds of large comfortable lounge 
chairs in Bracken Library. Late in the 
evenings, sometimes you can see more 
students dozing in the silence, than stu- 
dying their books. --photo by Terry 
Clark 


Joani Cottrell 
Indianapolis, Nursing 
Muriel Cox 

Louisville, KY, Art 
Kenny Craft 

Plainfield, Computer 
Science 

Cathy Cronkhite 

Grissom AFB, Undecided 
Donna Crotty 

Falls Church,, VA, 
Special Education 

Karen Crownover 

Fort Wayne, Fashion 
Merchandising 

Joseph Crugnale 
Plainfield, Marketing 


Dona Cummins 


Plainfield, Elementary 
Education 
Tamara Curry 


Rising Sun, Radio & TV 
James Cutshaw 
Indianapolis, Acccounting 
Cheryl Darras 


Monroeville, Mathematics 
Delene Davis 


Marion, Nursing 
Jennifer Davis 
Mishawaka, Social Work 
Melinda Davis 

Elkhart, Marketing 

Phil Debes 

Evansville, Computer 


Science 
Karen Deuker 


Claypool, Elementary 
Education 

Timothy DePrey 

Fort Wayne, Undecided 
Debbie Dezelan 

Kokomo, Undecided 

Jill Dickensheets 
Marion, Visual 


Communications 
Gregory Dickey 


Columbus, Business 
Administration 
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Ellen Dorin 
Crown Point, Criminal 


Justice 

Carol Downey 
Greenwood, Accounting 
Selwyn Drain 


Lima. OH, Computer 
Pamela Eastman 
Fort Wayne, Physical 


Education 
Lyn Eckleman 


Seymour, Undecided 
Lisa Ellabarger 
Kokomo, Physical 


Education 
Jim Ferguson 


Indianapolis, Undecided 
Laura Fisher 
Indianapolis, Art 


Education 
Lisa Fleischman 
Fort Wayne, Special 


Education 
Kathy Fleming 


Indianapolis, Elementary 


Education 
Bill Ford : 
Kokomo, Undecided 


Brian Foust 
Centerville, Advertising 
Sarah Francis 


Wabash, Computer 
Linda Freeland 


Fowler, Business 
Education 

Thomas Frey 

Elkhart, Education 

Yuko Fukuda 

Fukuoka Japan, English 
Sherry Garrison 
Atlanta, GA, Deaf 


Education 

Tamara Gatke 

Winona Luke, Special 
Education 


Kelly Gellert 
Lawrenceburg, Business 
Administration 

Michele Gerlzleichter 
Portland, Undecided 

Jetf Gerstorff 


Anderson, Social Studies 
Denise Geter 
Indianapolis, Special 


Education | 
Diana Golliher 
Anderson, Nursing 


Deborah Goodwin 
Anderson, Journalism 


Rebecca Goodwin 


Anderson, Psychology 


Jeffrey Gordon 
Muncie, Pre-dental 


Susan Gorman a 
Munster, Oftice= 


Administration 

Eugene Grayman 
Anderson, Industrial 
Technology 

Lisa Green 

Muncie, Criminal Justice 
John Groves 
Indianapolis, Business 
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Chery! Guindon 

Fort Wayne, Undecided 
John Haberstroh 
Crawfordsville, 
Accounting 

Gerald Hahn 
Walkerton, Visual 
Communications 
Maureen Hale 
Indianapolis, Accounting 
David Hall 

Muncie, Criminal Justice 
John Hall 

Anderson, 

Architecture 

Susan Hall 

Knightstown, 
Accounting 

Jerry Hanna 
Indianapolis, Accounting 
Kimberly Harrell 
Elkhart, Interior Design 
Daryl Harris 

South Bend, Undecided 
Shelly Harting 

Syracuse, Business 

Shelly Haskett 
Indianapolis, Pre-Law 
Dianne Hatfield 
Franklin, Deaf Education 


Lisa Haworth 
Rochester, Accounting 
Leslie Hay 

Greenfield, Marketing 
Kathy Heilman 

North Vernon, Nursing 
Lisa Heineman 

Peru, Marketing 

Claire Helmreich 
Claypoole, Art 

Lynn Henderson 
Speedway, Marketing 
Jody Hobbs 

Anderson, Psychology 
Beth Holder 

Dayton, OH, Special 
Education 

Natalie Holland 
Elkhart, Dietetics 
Kathleen Hollibaugh 
Logansport, Speech 
Jane Holmberg 

Crown Point, Undecided 
Lori Horan 
Richmond, Visual 
Communication 
Margie Hostetler 
Merrillville, Music 
Brenda Howard 
Carmel, Music 
Education 

Judith Hoyt 
Indianapolis, Business 
Kathy Hubbard 
Carmel, Undecided 
Brad Hutchison 
Dunkirk, Biology 
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Lisa Hutch 


Connersville, Biology 
John Jackson 


Anderson, Industrial 


Technology 
Melody Jackson 


Rising Sun, Computer 
Science 


Dale Jacobson 


Anderson, Accounting 
Linda Jameson 


Anderson, Accounting 
Laura Jauch 


Fort Wayne, Dental 


Hygiene 
Marc Johnson 


Bryant, Business 
Charissa Jones 


Indianapolis, Accounting 
Scott Jones 


Plainfield, Political 
Science 
John Jorgenson 


Indianapolis, Marketing 
David Keim 

Syracuse, Marketing 
Richard Keller 
Columbus, Undecided 
Philip Kelley 

South Bend, Political 
Science 

Jeifrey Kelsey 

Columbia City, Accounting 
Debbie Kemerly 
Fortville, Elementary 
Education 

Lori Kiesel 
Indianapolis, Visual 


Communications 
Brent Kirk 


LaGrange, Undecided 
Lori Kizer 

English 

Laura Kalsing 
Indianapolis, Elementary 


Education 
Janet Knowlton 


North Liberty, Actuarial 
Science 

Cindy Kovacevic 
Merrillville, Criminal 


Justice 
Dennis Kruse 


Berne, Undecided 
Stanton Lambert 
Marketing 

Alison Lay 

Pittsburgh, PA, Business 
Jane Leasure 

Anderson, Nursing 

Scott Leasure 

Lakewood, OH, Business 
Cynthia Leduc 

New Castle, Elementary 


Education 
Jeff Letcher 


Clarksville, Industrial 
Technology 
Michael Lewis 
Huntington, Computer 


Science 
Geoffrey Lisle 


Indianapolis, Architecture 
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Sharon Losicki 

A rT ¢.os.-O-ffice 
Administration 

Tanya Lukashik 
Indianapolis, Art 

David Lux 

Elkhart, Marketing 

Jane Lyon 

Greenfield, Elementary 
Education 

Mark Lyons 

Greentown, Journalism 
Greg Mackey 
Mishawaka, Architecture 
Jan Madden 


St. Joe, Computer 
Science 


Lori Manning 
Trafalgar, Accounting 


Joseph Manor 

Dunkirk, Radio & TV 
Lisa Manson 
Indianaolis, Fashion 
Merchandising 

Amy Martin 
Lawrenceburg, 
Computer Science 
Brenda Martin 

New Haven, Accounting 
Richard Martinez 
Manchester, NH; 
Journalism 

Mark Mastin 

Accounting 

Debra Mayer 

Lowell, Accounting 
Sharon Mazanek 
Munster, Business 

Clyde McCammack 
Muncie, Business 

Carol McCullers 
Muncie, Undecided 
Meredith Mellor 
Indianapolis, Radio & 


TV 
Dorothy Meyer 


Port Washington, NY, 
Music Education 


Jim Meyers 

Indianapolis, Undecided 
Theodore Michalke 
Thorntown, Architecture 
Kathleen Mieth 
Indianapolis, Computer 
Science 

Drew Milenski 

South Bend, Natural 
Resources 


Terry Miller 

New Castle, Undecided 
Shelley Miller 

Fort Wayne, Business 
Sherrie Miller 
Columbia, Physical 
Education 

Brian Morse 

Elkhart, Undecided 
Mary Ann Morton 

Fort Wayne, Undecided 
Pynkerton Newton 
Marion, Psychology 
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ai ' Rick Newton 
“(Sis * ‘ Eikiiart, Physical 
R act - : we Therapy 
| : "J Greg Nickerson 
Plymouth, History 


Tina Niles 
Indianapolis, 
Architecture 

Robert Novak 

Anderson, Chemistry 


Carol Nusbaum 
Elkhart, Preschool 
Education 

Craig Nyquist 

West Lafayette, Biology 


The Word 


On Racism * aaa Kathy Oberle 


During the march of the United Klan of America See Physical 


in Muncie on August 19, there were more anti- — | s —_ Julie Obst 
Klan protesters than marchers. It was the job of 
local police to divide the two factions during the 
march. Although cross burnings were reported 
days prior to the march, there was no violence 
during the event. --photo by William E. Vance 


Indianapolis, Nursing 


Kathryn Olds 
Goshen, Business 
James Owen 

Howe, Accounting 
Bucky Owens 
Muncie, Broadcasting 
Kelly Parker 

Albion, Undecided 
Michael Paschal 
Anderson, Education 


Tamara Pasko 

Fort Wayne, Elementary 
Education 

Connie Passafume 
LaPorte, Business 
Management 

Don Patton 

Indianapolis, Accounting 
Beth Payne 

Fort Wayne, Secretarial 
Teresa Pazitney 

Dayton, OH, Undecided 
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preciated by the students. But, it isn’t until we 
are not available that our work is really notic- 


A Select Few 


Just when many Ball State students are settl- 
ing down to watch Johnny Carson, and when 
some are popping corn in their dorm rooms, and 
others are leisuresly enjoying a hot shower before 
they climb into their warm, cozy beds, a select 
few are just starting their day at 11 p.m. These 
“little elves” are busy preparing and cleaning, 
campus-wide, until the sun rises. When the 
sleepy-eyed students arrive for their 8 a.m. 
classes, the buildings are magically spotless. 

The job of a janitor is one that is frequently 
taken for granted. When asked if she thinks 
janitors at Ball State do a good job, Dunkirk 
senior, Lisa Hatch said, “I haven’t really notic- 
ed.” Janitors themselves may go unnoticed, but 
their work is not totally unappreciated. 

Many students take pride in the outward ap- 
pearance of their university. The physical 
upkeep of the grounds implies certain images of 
the overall campus itself. The cleanliness of the 
buildings says a lot about how much the students 
value a favorable impression of the campus by 
outside critics. 

Janitors take pride in the work they do at Ball 
State. Many are perfectionists. One janitor at the 
English Building said, “My job is rewarding, 
because I enjoy physical labor. I don’t mind 
working at night because it is so peaceful.” 
Another long-time Ball State employee at the 
Arts Building said, “I know we are indirectly ap- 


Lisa Pence 
Shelbyville, Undecided 
Pamela Pickett 
Westfield, Elementary 


Education 
Chris Pierson 


Kendallville, 
Administration 
Tom Pingel 


West Allis, WA, Business 
ucation 

Charles Pipher 

Kildeer, IL, Marketing 

Carolyn Pittman 

Merrillville, Accounting 

Greg Plummer 

Anderson, Accounting 

Rhonda Poe 

Greenfield, Photojournalism 

Donna Powell 

Elk Grove Village, IL, 

Social Work 

Martha Prevost 

Indianapolis, Elementary 

Education 


Business 
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ed.” Janitorial work may be taken for granted, 
until they cannot make it into work for some un- 
controllable reason. The accumulation of clut- 
ter, and the scattering of all sorts of trash takes 
away from the aesthetics of the environment. 
Students complain about junk-filled halls and 
begin to appreciate the ruthless and unending 


job of a janitor. 
A janitor’s work is never easy, either. The tasks 


they face daily are quite challenging and varied. 
According to Pam Henson, Lawrenceburg 
senior, “Janitors have been very helpful during 
my four years at Ball State.” Henson was referr- 
ing to a particular incident that involved dropp- 
ing her keys down an elevator shaft. Panic- 
stricken, she turned to one female custodian for 
assistance. The janitor came to the rescue and 
retrieved the long, lost key chain from the 
dungeon. 

Another student said she had a lot of respect 
for the custodians in her dormitory. The student 
developed a friendship with one of the custo- 
dians that brought her clean sheets weekly. The 
janitor agreed to water the student’s plants dur- 
ing break as a personal favor. 

Many students appreciate the role the janitor 
plays at Ball State. The custodians are parent- 
like figures, housekeepers and even friends. The 
custodian is a special kind of person that keeps 
Ball State going with their hard work and plea- 
sant attitudes toward the students and faculty. 
--by Mindy Pesch 


Duane Rader 

Lebanon; Visual 

Communications 

Anne Ramos 

Gaty, Fashion 

Merchandising 

Howard Rangmeister 

DeMotte, Business 

Sharon Reeves 

Lebanon, Computer 

Science 

Lynn Reiley 

Marion, Biology 

Beth Rider 

Kokomo, Journalism 

Jamie Riley 

Elkhart, Speech 

Judy Roberson 

Peru, Physical Education 
Connie Robinson 
Connersville, Secondary 

Education 

Bill Rollison 
Indianapolis, Visual 
Communications 

Randy Roth 

Columbia City, Business 
Nancy Roy 

North Judson, 

Elementary Education 
Lana Ryan 

Pendleton, Journalism 
Teresa Savage 

Pendleton, Physical 
Education 

Theresa Savage 
Indianapolis, Deaf 
Education 

Debra Schmidt 

Union City, Marketing 
Tamara Schmitz 
Indianapolis, Dietetics 
Donna Schulze 

Oxford, Finance 

Janet Schur 

South Bend, Accounting 
Ernest Scott 

Clarksville, Radio & TV 
Linda Shay 

Hobart, Music Education 
Mary Kay Sheerin 
Indianapolis, Nursing 
Stuart Sheppard 
Rushville, Marketing 

James Shupe 

Yess Fort Wayne, Pre-Dental 

De R. Allen Simmons 

Cid isiein , New Castle, Architecture 
_ Ronald Skinner 
Indianapolis, Marketing 

Debbie Slowiak 
Hammond, Nursing 
Gilbert Smith 

Paoli, PA, Finance 

Julie Smith 

Anderson, Accounting 

Sharon Smith 

Indianapolis, Special 

Education 
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Lisa Snyder 

Peru, Accounting 

Lori Spilker 

Carmel, Landscape 
Architecture 

Karen Spurlock 
Monticello, Management 
Ed Stage 

Carmel, Business 


Paula Staples 

Henryville, Education 
Donna Stearns 
Indianapolis, Elementary 
Education 

Jeffrey Steers 

Fo ocr Woden 
Architecture 

Lisa Stevens 
Indianapolis, Undecided 


>) 


Deb Stevenson 

Fort Wayne, Computer 
Science 

Lisa Stewart 

Greencastle. Theatre 
Dianne Stig 

Noblesville, Business 
Vickie Strahan 

Muncie, Special 
Education 


Kathleen Stroes 

Fort Wayne, Undecided 
Sally Swails 
Indianapolis, Social 
Work 

Allen Swearingen 
Frankfort, Management 
Aura Lee Swiezy 
Indianapolis, Undecided 
Todd Thackery 
Brookville, Architecture 


Janelle Theobald 
Lexington, KY, Deaf 
Education 

Diana Thomas 
Twelve Mile, Nursing 
Steven B. Thomas 
Kokomo, Business 
Suzanne Tibbetts 
Anderson, Business 
Ann Trenshaw 
Goshen, Marketing 


Jeffrey Trewhela 
Indianapolis, Accounting 
Ruth Tribby 

Greenfield, Accounting 
Jon Tucker 

Marion, Theatre 

Kathy Tudor 
Huntington, Psychology 
Jacquita Upchurch 
Centerville, Elementary 
Education 
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William Van Hoy III 
Greenwood, Real Estate 
Carol Wagner 

Fremont, Elementary 
Education 


Stephen Waldeck 
Larwill, Business 
Education 

Jospeh Walden 
Indianapolis, Art 


Afternoon 


Craig Waltz 

Cicero, Music Education 
Jay Wampler 
Noblesville, Architecture 


Awaiting his master’s voice, 
this unidentified dog drew 
conversation from passersby. 
Bracken Library became the 
station for pets, pigeons, and 
bicycles. --photo by Terry 
Clark 


Susan Watson 
Indianapolis, Fashion 


Merchandising 
Robert Welch 
Indianapolis, Accounting 


Marsi Whalley 
Indianapolis, Elementary 


Education 
Sharla Whitecotton 
Brownsburg, Marketing 


Pam Williams 


Fredericktown, OH, 
Theatre 

Laurie Wilson 

Elkhart, Finance 
Kimberlee Wise 
Centerville, Criminal 
Justice 

Carol Wright 
Merrillville, Elementary 
Education 

Cathy Wright 
Indianapolis, Elementary 
Education 

Jeffrey Wyckoff 

Fort Wayne, Architecture 
Charles Wyman 

Carmel, Marketing 

Scott Yandles 
Lawrenceburg, Special 
Education 

Debbie Young 

LaPorte, Business 

Terry Zellers 

Greencastle, Architecture 
Kris Zimmerman 
Indianapolis, Visual 
Communications 
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Settling in to 


1979-80. . .it was a year of let downs as far as 
sports were concerned at Ball State. 

Last year there were only a handful of MAC and 
IAIAW records broken. But this year, thanks to the ef- 
forts of many determined individuals, at best 75 
records were broken in the quest for individual or team 
recognition. 

Records were broken in almost every sport, some 
even in men’s swimming, though the team posted a 
mere 1-13 record. Women also were highly conscious 
of records as they accounted for more than half.of the 
records broken. 

Termed as a rebuilding year by many, there are still 
those names that stick out foremost in the minds of 
students throughout campus. Such names as Mark Bor- 
nholdt, the powerful sophomore fullback, who was 


Working Out 


sandwiched between two all-americans, Charles 
White (Heismann Trophy Winner) and Billy Sims. 
Bornholdt finished out the season with 19 touchdowns 
and a new school record. 

He is only an example of the people whom you will 
read about on the pages to follow. So sit back and en- 
joy reading about the teams that will hopefully bring 
“home” many division championships in the year 
1980-81! --by Matthew J. Buehler 


In competition every detail is important. There is no room for careless imperfec- 
tions among the top athletes. Precision and concentration are essential for every 
angle, every aim, every hit, every jump or sprint to be just right--in any sport. 
And, or course, the toes must be pointed. --photo by Terry Clark 


Not only must an athlete worry about his body and his performance, but his 
equipment and uniform are also vital factors for maximum results. For most 
teams, managers were there to help out with cleaning and storing the thousands of 
dollars worth of supplies. --photo by William E. Vance 
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Two Bowling Green defenders eve Tim Clary (41) as 
he scampers his way down field after making a first ite : y S oe 2 : " 

half grab of a Dave i ilson _Pass. Clary was Y : fie ae erenpene Poe ; aes » a3 Lee ) 
eventually stopped after gaining 15 vards. --photo bi : , . Fe 

Tom Nemcik 
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A horde of Ball State defenders led by Rush Brown 
(70) and Curtis Westbrook (49) place this Central 
Michigan running back in the Cardinal “Crush”! Ball 
State fell to the Chippewas 31-30. --photo bv F.A, 
Phillips Jr. 
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Deyast year the Cardinal football 
squad captured the MAC 
championship with an impressive 
8-0 MAC record. 

This season the team captured 
only experience finishing 4-4 in the 
conference and 6-5 overall. 

The squad, which was picked to 
win the MAC again this year 
despite returning only 11 starters 
from last year’s 10-1 club, suffered 


‘their first defeat at the hands of 


Miami 27-3. This 24 point bulge 
represented the greatest MAC 
losing margin in three seasons for 
the Cardinals. This game also 
represented Ball State’s _ first 
opening day failure since joining 
the MAC in 1975. Ball State, to this 
point, had won 40 of their last 51 
games and 21 of 26 conference tilts. 

“We played a fine football team 
at Oxford,” observed Dwight 
Wallace, the second-year mentor 
for the Cards. Of the loss Wallace 
stated, “I don’t feel it’s the end of 
the world, but it certainly brings us 
back to reality and hopefully to the 
realization of the amount of work 
yet to be done.” 

The not-ready-for-their-prime- 
time Cards began to look for some 


light at the end of their defensive 


tunnel. But alas, a night game at 
Toledo. Darkness befell the Cards 
once again for another highly 
touted ballclub, Toledo, was also 
looking for their first dent in the 
winners column. 

Toledo took that contest, setting 
the Cards back to a 31-14 loss and 
an 0-2 record in as many outings. 
“The turnovers killed us,” Coach 
Ted Gill emphasized. “We were 
forced to keep the defense on the 
field for too long,” he continued. 

The Cards suffered a great loss in 
quarter-back-punter-kicker Mark 
O’Connell, who was injured in the 
contest against Toledo. 

The few bright spots came with 
the defensive prowess of Kelly 
George, a freshman out of Fort 
Wayne, who played tenaciously at 
his outside linebacker position. 
Offensively, Tom Broderick and 
freshman Stevie Nelson were 
outstanding. In that contest, Nelson 
set a new record for kickoff returns 
with 157 yards in four attempts. 

That 0-2 start for the Redbirds 
was the first since 1973. “Our 
players were very disappointed 
with the loss, but I’m certain they'll 
fight back in the face of adversity,” 


The Cardinals first vear kicker Dane Fellmeth (3) 
boots the opening kick-off against Central Michigan. 
Covering on the play for the Cardinals speciality 
teams is Phil Debes (42). --photo by Larry Prazak 


Cards Off Season 


Bundled up on a cold, Saturday afternoon, this small 
sample of the 18.136 fans attending the homecoming ! 


game. seemed quite content with Ball. State's 
thrashing of the Redbirds of Illinois State, 42-14. 
--photo by Terry Clark 
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Knocked out of bounds during the game against 
Illinois State. Stevie Nelson still hangs on to the ball. 
The Cards won the Homecoming game with an 
impressive score of 42-14. --photo by Michael G. 


Hegvan Jr. 
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Despite some early set backs, the Cards won the game 
against Eastern Michigan. 28-10. Precision passing 
highlighted the game, and during the game, Mark 
Warlaumont broke the point total record at Ball 


State. --photo by F.A. Phillips Jr. 

Men’s Football 

Won 6, Lost 5 

BSU OPP 

Miami 3 27 
Toledo 14 31 
Kent State 35 10 
SE Louisiana 17 ft 
Indiana State 13 18 
Illinois State 42 14 
Central Michigan 30 31 
Bowling Green 38 23 
Eastern Michigan 28 10 
Western Michigan 10 20 
Northern Illinois 42 0 
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Wallace pointed out. 

Fight back they did, as the 
Cardinals defeated Kent State by a 
score of 35-10. Unleashing an 
incredible rushing game, the Cards 
ran the pigskin 72 out of 79 
offensive plays for 369 yards. 
Sophomore fullback Mark 
Bornholdt scored three times for the 
Cards in that contest. 

The home gridiron schedule 
opened with three consecutive non- 
conference tilts. The first was 
against far-away foe Southeastern 
Louisiana, whom the Cards 
defeated 17-7 in front of 16,813 
ecstatic fans at Ball State Stadium. 
Wallace’s main concern was the 
sporadic play of the offense. “We 
were disappointed in our offensive 
line play and the number of 
penalties that stalled potentially 
good drives,” explained Wallace. 

Their next opponent was Indiana 
State at I.S.U. The squad headed 
for Terre Haute with a record of 2- 
2, and the Sycamores waited, 
tauting a record of five wins and no 
losses. The Sycamores defeated the 
Cardinals 18-13 in a very tough 
game. 

A dissappointing game turnover- 
wise, the offense fumbled the ball 


two times inside Indiana State’s 20 
yard line. They also missed on three 
field goal attempts between 30 and 


40 yards. The team also had an 
incredible 574 yards total offense 
and 27 first downs, this, compared 
to the hosts 342 yards and just nine 
first downs. But, the Sycamores 
had five big plays in the BSU 
secondary that crushed the Cards 
chances at a comeback. 

Dave Wilson, senior quarterback 
for the Cardinals, received the Mid- 
American Conference Offensive 
Player of the Week for his 
performance in that contest. 
Wilson hit on eight of 18 for 190 
yards and rushed 38 yards for that 
honor. Barnholdt had Ball State’s 
two scoring marks increasing his 
touchdowns to six after five games. 
Also in that contest, Ball State 
realized a new running threat with 
Mark Warlaumont, a freshman 
from West Carrolton, Ohio, who 
tallied 104 yards on the evening. 

In the very next contest, 
Warlaumont gained 145 yards and 
Barnholdt had three TD’s to lead 
the Cardinal squad to a 42-14 
Homecoming slaying of Illinois 
State in front of 18,136 fans. Nelson 
also set another school record by 
returning the opening kickoff 99 
yards in that clash. 


An undefeated MAC foe invaded 
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Football TeamFRONT ROW:Jeff Fansher, Duboris Dickerson, Rick Bostater, Hugh Grhardt, Mark 
O’Connell, Dennis Gunden, Tom Broderick, Rush Brown, Karl Goebel, Jim Casey and Jon Hoke SECOND 
ROW:Brady Hoke, Jamie Brown, Jerry Naumoff, Dave Wilson, Bill Pindras, Bill Welch, John Krall, Dave 
St.Clair, Larry Hillring, Ray Hinton, Tim Clary and Ron Bova. THIRD ROW:Doug Jacoby, Terry Bates, Ken 
Currin, Roy Thomas, Curtis Westbrook, Bill Berger, Scott Newburg, Don Petrosius, Gary Reese, Clarence 
Motley, Chris Clupper, Tim Petty and Bill Walton. FOURTH ROW: Jeff Jones, Tony Roswarski, Scott Jordan, 
Reid Willen, Gerald Bonilla, Jeff Flowers, Clifton Johnson, Jeremiah Gunn, Stevie Nelson, Craig Newburg, 
Dave Scheller, Darnell Ledsinger, Chip Murphy and Brooke Brumbaugh.FIFTH ROW:Dave Coyle, Jim 
Pritchard, Bruce Humes, Kelly George, Mark Bornholdt, Wally Jordan, Randy Miller, Mike Palmieri, Rich 
Wettrick, Dion Newton, Sel Drain, Carlos Chavez, Jeffrey Burkes and Jerry Smith. SIXTH ROW:Rocky 
Leeson, John Fullenkamp, Phil Debes, Karl Kovach, Roy Berger, Jim Wasserman, Anthony Wallace, Dave 
LaCosse, Mick Schafer, Lamar Ross, Allen Lind, Mark Warlaumont, Dane Fellmeth and Dave 
Naumcheff.SEVENTH ROW:Brian Way, Andy Pickard, Frank Kurth, Jim Smith, Tom Cates, Todd Payne, 
Joseph Culpepper, Rocky Slusser, Tod Feaster, Bob Lowder, Craig Freeman, Greg Pettit, Tony Conti, Bob 
Ferm and Brian Inderrieden.EIGHTH ROW:Graduate assistants Chuck Griffiths, Rob Hanson, Al Rzepka, 
Brad Hanson, Steve Terry and John Schmidt, assistant trainer Jim Dickerson, head trainer Don Vogelgesang, 
equipment supervisor Don Marienau and equipment crew members Paul Gilvary, Glenn Brown, Edward 
Humphrey and John Pingry.BACK ROW: Head coach Dwight Wallace and assistant coaches Bob McConnell, 
Ted Gill, Kurt Humes, Rich Spisak, Bob Elliott and Chris Allen. 
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the B.S.U. stadium in the form of 
the Chippewas of Central Michigan 
on October 20. After having the 
lead in the fourth quarter by a 
count of 28-30, Ball State fell to the » 
5-0 Chippewas on 20-yard field 
goal with eight seconds remaining 
on the clock. The final score 31-30, 
Central Michigan. “It was an 
unusual game from the standpoint 
that films of the game do not tell 
the same story as the statistics,” 
admitted Wallace.“The wind was a 
factor but probably did not affect 
the outcome of the game, because 


both teams had to contend with it.” 
Once again the pair of Barnholdt 


and Warlaumont struck heavy, as 
Barnholdt hit pay dirt three times 
for the second week in a row. 
Warlaumont again displayed 
running fitness with his third 100 
plus game, as he sprinted for 107 
yards. 


After having the lead in the fourth quarter, Ball State 
fell behind the Chippewas when Central Michigan 
got a field goal with only eight seconds on the clock. 
The final score was 31-30. --photo by Michael G. 
Hegvan Jr. 
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Football--a game of intense action and fast-paced 
competition, that takes more than just brute strength 
and balky muscles. For the Cards it took skills from 
each player to compile their winning season. --photo 


by F-A, Phillips Jr. 


As each plaver enters the game. he realizes that an 
injury is possible. For Brady Hoke. his injury was so 
slight. though. that he didn’t miss any action. Hoke 
was a linebacker. --photo by Larry Prazak 
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Cards 


Ball State and Bowling Green 


clashed in Muncie with identical 


marks of three wins and four losses. 
The Cardinals were victorious once 
again handling the Falcons a 38-23 
defeat. An outstanding afternoon 
was again turned in by Wilson who 
completed 10 of 19 passes for 179 
yards and three touchdowns. On 
the receiving end of all three 
touchdown tosses was Tim Clary, a 
junior out of Peru. Barnholdt, who 
hails from Chicago, had two more 
touchdowns to increase his total to 
14 on the year. Mark Warlaumont 


°also had a good day with 113 yards 


in 19 carries. 

Eastern Michigan jumped out to 
a 10-7 halftime lead in the final 
game of a four game homestand by 
the gridiron football squad. But 
with a steady balanced attack of 
passing and running the Cards 
were not to be denied, as Wilson set 
up the scores with precision passing, 
hitting on 11 passes for 166 yards. 
The pounding backfield pair of 
Barnholdt and Waraumount 
shared the scoring honors against 


the Hurons, each capturing two six 
point tallies. The freshman tailback 
had another century mark game, 


gaining 109 yards. And _ the 
sophomore fullback raised his point 
total to 96, breaking a BSU record 
set by Fred Kehoe 30 years ago. 


The Cards defeated Eastern 
Michigan 28-10. 
“Craig Newburg was 


outstanding at nose with 11 tackles, 
and Jim Casey came off the bench 
to intercept one pass and break up 
two others,” stated Wallace. “We 
had our most consistent day at the 
linebacker positions from both Bill 
Pindras and _ Brady Hoke,” 
emphasized Chris Allen, defensive 
coordinator. “Duboris Dickerson, 
Rick Bostater and Gary Reese all 
put in one of their better 
performances of the season,” 
exclaimed Coach Wallace. The 
second half showed the coaching 
staff the consistency (from the 
entire squad) they had been looking 
for all season. 

The final road game on BSU’s 
1979 schedule was on November 10 
at Western Michigan. The Cards 
returned to Muncie a_ tired, 
dejected football club, as they were 


| 


defeated in Kalamazoo, 20-10. Ball 
State’s lone touchdown came on a 
pass from Wilson to Clary. Wilson 
was again hot as he connected on 
10 of 20 passes for 159 yards. 

“A winning season and an 
upperdivision finish in the 
conference will be riding on this 
game,” noted Wallace before the 
final home game against Northern 
Illinois. 

The BSU_ gridiron specialist 
totally dominated the visiting 
Huskies by pounding them in the 
first half with 42 unanswered 
points. That was all that was 
needed as the final score was 42-0. 

Scoring for the team was evenly 
distributed as Barnholdt chalked up 
three more TD’s to total 114 points 
for the season and tying a MAC 
record. He also finished second in 
the nation in scoring behind Billy 
Sims of Oklahoma and _ four 
touchdowns in front of Heismann 
trophy winner Charles White of 


Southern _— California. The 
remaining scores came _ from 
Warlaumont, Clary and Ray 


Hinton. Nelson finished out his first 
collegiate year of football with the 
number one spot in the nation 
averaging 31.7 yards per kickoff 
return. 


“The entire team _ played 
superbly,” elated head coach 
Dwight Wallace. “As a team 


29 66 


everything clicked.” “The coaching 
staff, and I are very pleased with 
the overall performance of every 
player,” he added. The seniors 
were perhaps the nucleus of the 
team, giving the support needed for 
a balanced team of young players. 

Graduating from the squad will 
be 17 seniors, only seven of whom 
were full-time starters. Other than 
those seven, Ball State started six 
freshmen, four sophomores and 
seven juniors. 

Taking honors for themselves 
were players who were all 


Although Jim Pritchard (96) and the defensive line 


deserving of them. Five players 
were placed on the Mid-American 
Conference teams: Rush Brown, 


first team defense, Jon Hoke, 
second team defense, Tom 
Broderick, Dave Wilson, Tim 


Clary, second team offense. 

About the team next year, 
O’Connell, who was red-shirted 
due to an injury received earlier in 
the year at the quarterback 
position, stated, “We have 
something to prove to ourselves and 
the league. We will come back.” 

“This year was a profitable one 
in the Ball State football program. 
We have a lot of young players who 
developed greatly this year and 
hopefully will guide us next year,” 
observed Wallace. 

Indeed, a team to be watched, a 
team of the future.--by Matthew J. 
Buehler 


managed to block Central Michigan’s last field goal 
attempt. the Cards still suffered a disappointing loss. 
31-30. --photo by Larrv Prazak 


Members of the Muncie Gymnastic school warm up 
on the sidelines, waiting for their turn to take the fess 
floor. During an intermission in the exhibition, the 


young gymnasts performed for the crowd.--photo by 
Terry Clark 


_A KoreanCrowd | 


Unbelievable control and dexterity were some of the 
highlights of the gymnastics meet that brought 3,600 
fans to University gym. The women’s Korean team 
topped the Cards 184.7 to 173.05. --photo by Terry 
Clark 
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Backed by a crowd of 3,600 
enthusiastic fans, the largest crowd 
ever to see a gymnastics meet at 
University Gym, the Ball State 
men’s team challenged a world 
gymnastics contender in the Korean 
National Gymnastics Team. 

Also competing in the November 
8 opener for the Cards was a 
contingency of Indiana-Kentucky 
women’s team All-Stars who 
competed against the women’s 
team of Korea. 

The performance of Cardinal 
gymnasts wasnt enough as the 
Koreans dazzled the crowd in every 
event with their stand-out events 
being the vault and pommel horse. 

Ball State gave their best 
performance on the floor exercise 
as they registered an even 43.0 to 
the Koreans 44.8. 

Russell Warfield, ao Ge 
freshman, turned in the top score 
for Ball State in the floor exercise 
with an 8.8 mark. 

“Russell Warfield has _ great 
expression and _ flexibility,” said 
Myung-Sup-Rim, coach of the 
Korean National Team. 

On the rings for B.S.U. was 
Wayne Graziano, who chalked up 
the highest score of the evening, 


including the Koreans, by posting a 
9.35 mark. 


For the Cards on the pommel 
horse was Willie Collins who came 
through with an 8.6 out of 10 
possible points. 

Although the Koreans showed 
Ball State how to dismount from 
the high bar, an_ impressive 
performance was turned in by Scott 
Cazel with an 8.65 tally. 

Coach Paul Mayer was very 
pleased with the turn out of the 
crowd. “We didn’t expect quite this 
many people,” Mayer said. “We're 
simply awed!” 

Another standout performance 
was Hoony Sunu of Ball State who 
took firsts for the Cards in both the 
vault and the parallel bars, placing 
marks of 9.3 and 8.2 respectively. 

The final score for the women 
was 184.70 to 173.05 in favor of the 
Korean Nationals Team. For the 
men it was Ball State 246.35 while 
the Korean men’s team tallied 
268.40. 

At the start of the event, a 
traditional gift exchange took place 
and all of the Korean gymnasts 
were given honorary Ball State “B” 
letters. 

From Muncie, the Korean team 
was scheduled to travel to Houston 
for two weeks of preparation for 


the world championships. --by 
Matthew J. Buehler 


On their way to Houston tor weeks of preparation for 
the world championships, the Korean Gymnasts 
stopped in Muncie long enough to awe the crowd 
with their talents. --photo by William E. Vance 
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Cross Country Team;FRONT ROW: Kelley Marsh, John Terrio, Mick Schlachter, Dave Kelley, Dave Kemps 
and Head Coach Steve Cooksey.SECOND ROW:Dennis Kijowski, Doug McKee, Chuck Schlemmer, Mike 
Brockert, Phil Bey, Mark Roberson and Graduate Assistant Coach Craig Sherman. 


t seemed as though they were 


Michigan, 20 to 35, and Eastern 
Illinois, 15 to 50. 


Running OnEmpty 


After a practice session, Dennis Kijowski, sophomore, 
loosens his shoes. The team finished fourth in the 
Indiana Intercollegiate Cross Country 
Championship. --photo by William E. Vance 
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running uphill most of the year. 
The cross-country team, despite 
some fine outstanding perform- 
ances, finished the season with only 
one win in dual meet competition 
and a disappointing eighth in the 
Mid-American Conference meet. 

They’re only win came against a 
young, but highly regarded 
Northern Illinois team early in the 
season. Ball State runners finished 
second through seventh in that 
meet to give the Cards a 20 to 40 
win. Mick Schlachter, a senior, led 
Ball State across the line in second 
place. Schlachter’s time for the six 
mile race was 29:49. 

Schlachter was followed across 
by four Cards’ runners who tied the 
next four spots. John Terrio, a 
senior, Dennis  Kijowski, a 
sophomore, Kelley Marsh, a junior 
and Dave Kemps, a senior, all 
finished in 30:57. Mike Brockert 
was next across the line in 31:27. 
That gave Ball State six finishers in 
a row, even though only five count 
for the team score. 

However, as a team, that was 
about all that the team could be 
happy about. The team lost to 
Western Michigan, 27 to 28, 
Bowling Green, 27 to 29, Eastern 


Individually Mick Schlachter 
never finished worse than second in 
a dual meet as he qualified for the 
regionals by winning the 
conference meet. Schlachter beat 
Brian Pownall of Miami to win the 
MAC by a mere 50 yards in the 10 
kilometer race. Schlachter’s time 
was 31:03. 

That win sent Schlachter to East 
Lansing, Michigan, for the District 
Four Championship on November 
10. At the Districts, Schlachter ran 
a good race, but just missed 
finishing high enough to qualify for 
the national. Schlachter finished 
14th, but was the sixth finisher not 
on a team to qualify for the 
nationals. Only the top _ five 
individual finishers go to the 
nationals. Schalchter missed by just 
five seconds of getting a bid to the 
national finals. 

Coach Steve Cooksey was 
disappointed through most of the 
season. According to Cooksey, the 
team was working hard in practice, 
but they just didn’t seem to have 
enough when it came down to the 
race. 

After their fourth place finish in 
the Indiana Intercollegiate Cross- 
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Cardinal runners did not have much to cheer about _—_ After the race, Mark Roberson’s parents meet him to Country Championship, Cooksey 


during the season, but Kelley Marsh, Muncie junior, congratulate him on his performance. --photo by : 5 
leads this race. The team’s only win came against Tom Nemcik : * said his runners would have to start 


Northern Illinois. --photo by William E. Vance pushing a little harder if they 
expected to qualify for the regionals 
as a team. 

“We've got to start showing some 
mental toughness. We're going to 
have to start running up front even 
if it hurts a little,” Cooksey said. 

Ball State had runners drop out 
of races throughout the season at 
times Cooksey did not understand. 

Assistant coach Craig Sherman 
said the team is going to have to 
pull together for the future if they 
expect to improve. 

“We're going to have to forget 
this year and sit down and set some 
goals for track for the future. We 
have to put this one behind us,” 
Sherman said. --by Kyle Kreiger 
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Playing in the attacker position, Steve Naranjo, 
Westbury N.Y. sophomore, attempts to escape his 
rival and pass the ball into more friendly territory. 
--photo by Michael Hegyan 
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‘Phe soccer team finished the 
season on a dismal note but did 


finish the season with an overall 


record of seven wins, five losses, 
and one tie. | 

Ball State registered a victory 
against cross-state rival Purdue, 2- 
1, in the season opener. They then 
handed St. Francis a 3-0 losing 


— decision, making their record two 
~ wins, no losses, to that point. 


Then the tables turned, as the 
team was halted on their path to 
victory by a strong Ohio State 
squad, 2-1. 

Their record was then evened at 
2-2 by virture of a Denison College 
defeat of the Cards, 2-1, on a last 
minute goal. Ball State hit another 
snag as they fell to MAC opponent, 
Miami University by the tally of 3- 
Fr. 

The squad bounced back to four 
straight victories to increase their 


standing to 6-3. 


The onslaught began with 
Toledo University, as they fell to 
the now rolling offense attack of the 
Cards, 5-1. The string continued 
with the defense taking center 
stage, as they held high-scoring 
Wright State to only one goal. The 
offense took the hint and, led by 
Greg Ruark and Raphael Gardiner, 


tallied four goals to make the final 
score 4-1. 

The team then defeated Illinois 
State, 3-1. Their next opponent, 
Grace College, was the second 
shutout of the season for senior 
goalie and co-Most Valuable 
Player, Alan Chalem. The cardinal 
and white squad won that field 
battle, 4-0. 

The Cards slackened their hold 
on the reigns of victory, as the 
Huskies of Northern Illinois 
University ran by the Cardinals, 3- 
l, 

Once again the Staters held them 
to a two point defe sive effort and 
defeated Indiana Tech, 6-2, with 
the best showing of the season for 
the offensive unit. 

The second-to-last game of the 


season pitted the Falcons of 
Bowling Green State University (6- 
4) against an identical record 


Cardinal squad (6-4). It was a 
game of coincidences as neither 
team increased their won-loss 
records, as they kicked their way to 
a 2-2 deadlock. 

Last, but certainly not least, 
Indiana University, ranked third in 
the nation, made a visit to Muncie, 
enroute to the NCAA Tournament. 

The superior I.U. team held Ball 
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Despite their small numbers, the new Wom en's Cross 
Country team still managed to compete with both 


Men's and co-ed teams, and, according to the girls, it | 


did have some benefits; they could work closer 
together.--photo by Tom Nemcik 


Running Rookies 


Running is definitely a personal thing. All your team 
mates can do is encourage you. For Karen Beekman a 
few moments alone to warm-up are a part of her 
routine before a meet. --photo by Tom Nemcik 
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This is the first season the 
women’s cross country team 
competed as an_ intercollegiate 
team. For the previous two years, 
they competed as a club. 

“I have to admit, I was a bit 
disappointed that more girls didn’t 
come out and, of those that did, 
that more didn’t stick with it. In 
our last meet, we had one 
competitor,” said Sharon Burgess, 
the cross country coach. 

But that is not as bad as it 
sounds, considering the team total 
was five. 

Burgess’s goal for the cross 
country season was to have a full 
squad that would compete in all the 
meets and improve their times. 

“In a club, the runners can train 
on their own,” Burgess said. “A 
team is more structured. I guess this 
had something to do with the 
turnout.” 

Morning runs started at 6 a.m. 
and were followed by weight 
lifting. In the afternoon, they met 
again to run intervals and long 
distances. 


One bright spot in the season was 
Karen Beekman, Burgess said. 


“She’s promising. Due to a previous | 
injury, she couldn’t compete in the | 
first few meets. Then she was given 
permission by the trainer to run 
again. She worked and ran hard for 
us. She was our strongest, most 
consistent runner,” the coach said. 

Two other dedicated runners 
were Denise Hartmire and Renee 
Woods. They fulfilled personal 
goals; Denise showed promise in 
the shorter distances while Renee 
possessed the endurance for the 
road races, Burgess said. 

The person the runners looked up 
to was captain Julie Stimm. “Julie 
was really a rock,” Burgess said. 
“She held the team together. She 
was a steady runner.” 

The high point of the season for 
the team was the Eagle Creek meet. 
The team received the second place 
trophy, which is excellent 
considering the winning team was 
all men and the third place team 
was co-ed. 

Burgess said her hopes for next 
year are to have a full team and to 
compete in all the intercollegiate 
races as a full squad. --by Lisa 
Wetzel 


CROSS COUNTRY TEAM. FRONT ROW:Renee 
Woods and Denise Hartmire. BACK ROW:Sharon 
Burgess, Carolyn Foreman, Julie Stemm, Mara 
Ausenbach (Assistant Coach). 


The team’s meet at Eagle Creek was the highlight of 
their season, receiving second place. Karen Beekman 
was considered the team’s best runner and Renee 


Woods was the team’s endurance runner. --photo by 
Tom Nemcik 
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The team behind the team, the managers and trainers 
for the basketball squads are Al Scott, Tom Brokaw, 
Richard Irwin, and Scott Hollinger. --photo by Terry 
Clark 


Gary Coleman wouldnt have any trouble stuffing the 
ball through the low hoop. Prior to practice, manager 
Scott Hollinger pumps up the goal. --photo by Terry 
Clark 
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The players play. The players get 
the glory. The - players are 
recognized around campus. But, 
what about the people who prepare 
the players or athletes for the 
game ? The managers and 
trainers. 

Often overlooked and taken for 
granted, the managers and trainers 
do their part for the teams at Ball 
State. 

One example of a manager is 
Richard Irwin, a sophomore from 
Peru. Heisin his fourth year asa 
manager and in his second year as a 
manager at Ball State. 

Irwin is a manager in the 
basketball segment of the Men’s 
Athletic program. There are many 
managers in both men’s and 
womens sports, ranging from 
volleyball to track and wrestling to 
badminton. 

Irwin.began his managing career 
in high school. “I liked it a lot in 
high school, so [ thought Id try it in 
college,” explained Irwin. 

The idea behind managers is 
two-fold. One is to make it so the 


Behind the Games 


staff doesnt have to 
worry aboput anything. Two, is to 
make it so the players don't have to 
Worry about anything, so they can 
concentrate on the game or the 
match. “We also see to the needs of 
both the coaches and the players,” 
said Irwin. 

“Were basically the caretakers 
for the coaches and the athletes. 
We make sure that everything 
(basketballs. water, uniforms, the 
court swept, baskets up, keeping 
shooting stats, and even video 
taping the home games) is ready for 
the practices and the games,” stated 
Irwin. 

The managers begin practice 
with the teams in post-season 
practice and stay with it until the 
season is officially over. 

For the basketball managers, of 
Which there are four, they must 
attend practice basically everyday 
from 2:30 to 5:30. They all must 
also attend every home game. 

What is the rapport between the 
basketball plavers and the 
managers? “We joke with them in 


coaching 


the locker rooms and on the court 
during practice, but that’s the 
extent of it. It’s kinda like a job- 


type relationship,” pointed out 
Irwin. 
What about the relationship 


between the coaching staff and the 
managers ? 

“The coaches seem like they 
really care about our lives, just-- 
vou know, how things are in 
school, at home, just things in 
general, emphasized Irwin. 

There are other types. of 
managers at Ball State. There are 
the managers of the equipment 
room in University Gym. They re 
responsible for keeping uniforms 
clean and in shape. They also 
handle equipment for many 
different sports happening at U. 
Gym, everything from volleyballs 
to archery bows and arrows. 

Unlike the managers, the trainers 
at B.S.U. are working toward a 
minor in the field of athletic 
training. 

Trainers must work a minimum 


of 800 hours in a training capacity. 
That minimum is set down by the 
National Athletic Traniers 
Association (NATA) which oversees 
and regulates trainers throughout 
the country. 

Trainers begin on-the-job 
training their first day on the job. 
But, they must take classes toward 
this minor just as everyone else 
must toward any other minor. 
Some of the courses they must take 
are: Physiology, Anatomy, 
Fundamentals of Athletic Training, 
and among others, Modalities, 
which is the study of different types 
of treatments for various injuries. 

Another difference between the 
managers and trainers is that the 
managers receive school athletic 


awards (i.e. letter jackets, blankets, 


etc.), whereas the trainers are 
working toward a satisfactory job, 
in their field, after graduation. 


Still, they both do their best to 


help the athletes get the glory on 
the teams of Ball State University. 
--by Matthew J. Buehler 


Lurking in the shadows of the sidelines and the 
background of the game. the managers get to rub 
elbows with several athletes, but little of the glory 
seems to rub off. --photo by William E. Vance 


Images of the managers and trainers are seldom more 
than a blur of recognition. Before a game, freshman 
Tom Brokaw sweeps the floor and then disappears 
back into the background. --photo by Terry Clark 
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Spiker Dana McVicker takes the initiative 
spike as her team mates back her on the return. 
Although the team had many fine games, 


inconsistency was their main problem. --photo by 
Terry Clark 


on the 


Serving for the Cards, Margo Murphy, uses the 
momentum of her body to put force into the ball. 
When a woman hits a volley ball it can travel up to 
120 miles per hour. --photo by Terry Clark 
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Women’s Volleyball Team.FRONT ROW: ]Julee Kehoe, Jennifer Courtney, Wendy Johnson, Judy Hoyt, Dawn 


Roberts, Therese Bentoski, 


Alise Guest.SECOND ROW:Margo Murphy, Deb Wehman, 


Karen 


Granning.BACK ROW:Dana McVicker, Mary Marentette.LEFT UPWARDS: Assistant Coach Denise Van 


DeWalle, trainer Cindy McKnight, 


Maureen Hale, 


Phyllis Koontz, Marcia VanDyke, Flava 


Galbreath.RIGHT UPWARDS: Coach Barb Curcio, Manager Mary Kay Sheerin, Sandy Smith, Susan Moody, 


Michelle Miller, Lynn Harnish. 


Elevator Season 


An up and down season was the 
best way to describe the 1979 
women’s volleyball team. 

The Cards ranked high with wins 
at the Hoosier Classic and East 
Michigan Invitational and third in 
the Ball State Tournament and 
second at the University of 
Cincinnati. 

The Cards played outstanding 
volleyball at Bloomington to defeat 
Indiana, and at Southern Illinois 
they won the Indiana tournament. 

At Cincinnati the Cards defeated 
a tough Pittsburgh team in the 
semi-finals and only had to defeat 
Wright State, a team they had 
beaten three times, to win the 
tournament. However, the 
inconsistency that had plagued the 
team throughout the year struck 
again and the best the Cards could 
do was place second as they lost in 
the finals. 

In their own tournament, the 


Cards finished second in their pool 
to qualify for the semi-finals. The 
opponent was their long-time rival 
IU. 

In the first game of the match, 
BSU, playing superb defense, broke 
on top early. IU hung on and 
started to come back. Dana 
McVicker, kept the Cards even 
with fine net play, but in the end 
the Hoosiers prevailed, 16-14. In 
the second game it was all Indiana 
as as IU destroyed the Cards 15-l,to 
qualify for the finals. 

In the finals the Hoosiers 
overcame a two-game deficit to 
win, 8-15, 5-15, 15-10, 15-12 and 
17-15. 

Coach Barb Curcio was 
disappointed after the team’s loss in 
the semi-finals, but was happy with 
her team for the most part. 

“We played well in the first game 
against Indiana. The Indiana game 
itself is always a hard-fought 


Despite some early set backs, the girls stuck together. 
As in most sports, teamwork and the desire to win 
were important factors. --photo by William E. Vance 
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Elevator Season 
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Using height and speed, Alise Guest, Fort Wayne 
sophomore, attempts to spike the ball past her 


opponents. Julie Kehoe and Karen McClurg await 
the ball’s return. --photo by Terry Clark 
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match. I’m not concerned about 
losing, but the way we lost could 
hurt us mentally. I saw some good 
individual efforts out there 
though,” Curcio said. 

When state tournament time 
came around the Cards carried a 
19-12 record. The Cards opened by 
beating Indiana State, 12-15, 15- 
17, 15-8 and 15-9. Curcio however 


wasn't happy. 
“I wasn’t pleased with our 
performance against Indiana 


State,” Curcio said. 

In the second round the Cards 
faced favorite Purdue. The Cards 
started fast, destroying the 
Boilermakers 15-2, and had a 14-11 
lead in game two before losing, 16- 
14, That turned the match around 
according to Curcio. Purdue won 
15-8, 15-4 in the final two games. 

“Failing to put Purdue away in 
the second game was the turning 
point of the match,” Curcio said. 
“If we'd been able to hang on, the 
outcome might have been 
different,” she added. 


Between games, assistant coach Denise VanDerWalle a 
emphasizes a defensive weakness and instructs the 
girls how to remedy the situation. Most of the team 
members were new and needed extensive coaching. 
--photo by William E, Vance 


For Karen McClurg, Gaston senior, a powerful serve 
was her most highly developed skill. McClurg was 
one of only three seniors on the team, providing 
leadership for the girls.--photo by William E. Vance 


The Cards then defeated Indiana 
15-11, 15-6, 13-15, 14-16 and 15-9. 
Seniors McVicker and Karen 
McClurg led with 36 and 33 
percent spiking intheIU match. 

The Cards then hit a fresh 
Purdue six and hit a dead stop. 
Purdue took the match and the 
state title, 15-11, 15-10 and 15-8. 

“We were tired after the IU 
match,” explained Curcio. “I was 
very pleased with the play of our 
three seniors, Bentoski, McVicker 
and McClurg,” Curcio added. 

“Terese Bentoski and Dana ~ 
McVicker did an adequate job as 
co-captains. We're looking forward 
to néxt year. We have to fill the 
middle-blocking positions. We 
were a young team and we had 
more than six starters all year. 
Sandy Smith, Jenny Courtney and 
Deb Wehman are going to have to 
give us some leadership next year.” 
Curcio said. --by Kyle Kreiger 
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Men’s Swimming 
Won 1 Lost 13 


BSU OPP 
Central Michigan 42 7A 
Western Illinois 44 68 
Purdue 50 63 
Eastern Illinois 44 62 
Toledo 56 57 
Indiana State 46 67 
Bradley 47 66 
Western Michigan 52 61 
Ohio 52 61 
Bowling Green 33 80 
Marshall 38 75 
Miami 54 59 
Eastern Michigan 32 80 
Northern IIlinois 81 32 
MAC Championships 8th of 10 teams 


This Cardinal swimmer is nearing the finish in the 4 
X 100 yard relay. BSU wound up the season 1-13 
--photo by Terry Clark 


A Sunken Season 


“W. had a real good season, 
considering the returning swim- 
mers and all the walk-ons. We 
literally had to start from scratch.” 
These were the comments of first- 
year head coach Bob Thomas on 
the Cardinal men’s swim team, 
who finished eighth in the Mid- 
American Conference meet and 
posted a 1-13 dual meet record. 

Thomas praised his co-captains, 
South Bend senior Phil Thornberg 
and Richmond junior Bob Sheehan, 
for providing much-needed leader- 
ship to a team that consisted of 75 
percent new swimmers. 

Seven varsity records were set 
during the season, three of the in- 
dividual records being set by Berne 
freshman Dennis Kruse. Valparaiso 


One unidentified Ball State swimmer waits his turn to 
compete again. --photo by William E. Vance 


freshman Paul Anderson set a 
record in the 400-yard individual 
medley, and Decatur freshman 
Stan Wellman _ bettered the 
previous record in one-meter div- 
ing. Thornberg, Sheehan, and 
Kruse teamed up with North Man- 
chester freshman Doug Lance to set 
a new school mark in the 400-yard 
freestyle relay, and the trio also set 
a new record in the 800-yard 
freestyle relay, this time teaming up 
with Huntington freshman Mike 
Lewis. 

“We achieved all of our goals,” 
Thomas added, and cited Kruse as 


the most valuable swimmer. 
Brownsburg freshman Rob Drake 
was Thomas’ pick as_ most 
improved. 


“We're looking forward to a 
strong year next year,” Thomas 
concluded. “We won't get any 
worse.” --by Mark Lyons 


ad 


Proper form is demonstrated in the butterfly stroke by 
sophomore Tony O’Neal of Oxford. --photo by Terry 
Clark 
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Women’s Swimming 
Won 4, Lost 8, Tied 1 


BSU OPP 
DePauw 91 31 
Evansville 93 90 
Western Illinois 47 93 
Valparaiso 98 42 
Eastern Illinois 62 69 
Western Michigan 85 55 
Eastern Michigan 70 70 
Clarion State 45 95 
Bowling Green 28 112 
Cincinnati 45 95 
Purdue 48 92 
Central Michigan 55 85 
Indiana State 60 70 
State Invitational lstirotio 
teams 
MAI AW 
Regionals 6th of 14 
teams 


Making waves is a specialty of the swimming teams at 
Ball State. Donna Kelley does her part in the 


freestyle. --photo by Larry Prazak 


Butterfly specialist, Diane Oeffinger struggles to the 
finish. Diane is a freshman from Shelbyville. --photo 
by Jeffrey Cummins 
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«Ts you cant win, make 
whoever beats you break your 
record!” This was almost a theme 
for the season for the Cardsharks! 
Even though they had a “losing” 
season, they still produced eight in- 
dividual varsity records, one relay 
record, and one pool record. 

First year coach Laura Seibold, 
fresh from a year of coaching div- 
ing at the University of Virginia, 
began the season with a goal of 
“every individual reaching her 
maximum potential.” 

“My goal was met,” said Seibold. 
“The majority of the kids reached 
their lifetime bests and we con- 
tinually broke university and varsi- 
ty records.” 

The best all-around swimmer 
this season was freshman Shelli 
Fullhart from Muncie, who scored 
the most points in dual meets, the 
state invitational, and at the 
MAIAW regionals combined. 
Among her many achievements this 
year, Fullhart broke the 200 in- 


dividual medley varsity record 
against Purdue, with a time of 
2:21.5. And at regionals she reach- 
ed her lifetime best in every event 
she entered. 

The Cardsharks had two 
valuable co-captains who 
demonstrated both leadership and 
skill throughout the season. 

Indianapolis senior Julie Cap- 
pello broke the University Pool 
record in the 50 back stroke with a 
time of :29.438, while swimming 
against Central Michigan. Cap- 
pello holds one individual and three 
relay records from last year. 

Muncie senior Lori Koger broke 
the 50 fly record at the MAIAW 
Regionals with a time of :27.68 and 
placed third. Koger was the most 
outstanding swimmer at regionals. 
Koger was also involved in the 800 
free style relay record this year. 
Last year she had one individual 
and two relay records. 

Merrillville diving freshman Liz 


Price was a big asset to the team. 


Said to be the “best diver BSU has 
ever had,” Price set three records in 
her first year of competition. She 
scored a 246.9 in the one-meter (six 
dives) against Bowling Green, 
home of some national divers; a 
418.63 in the one-meter (11 dives) 
against Purdue University; and a 
337.15 in the three-meter (11 dives) 
in the state invitational. Price was 
the first BSU diver ever to go to 
regionals in diving. She placed 
eighth in both the one and three- 
meter diving. 

LaPorte freshman Cindy Beck 
was one of the top three high scor- 
ing swimmers along with Cappello 
and Fullhart. Although she did not 
break any varsity records, she did 
swim her lifetime best in all of her 
backstroke events, accumulating 
numerous first and second places. 
She will be a major asset to the 
team next year with Cappello 


graduating. 
The other record holder was In- 
dianapolis sophomore Donna 


Kelley who broke three varsity 
records in the three longest in- 
dividual races. She now holds the 
500 free record (5:31.114) broken 
against Purdue; the 1,000 free 
record (11:32.576), beating the 
previous record by 20 seconds 
against Central Michigan; and the 
1650 free (19:21.474) at the state 
invitational. 


Preparing to up her score is Allison Walters, as she 
competes in the diving segment of a meet. --photo by 
Terry Clark 


Water in the eye is something Ball State swimmer Liz 
Price has to put up with constantly. --photo by Terry 
Clark 


The state invitational was a big 
win for the Cardsharks as they beat 
second place rival Indiana State 
University 836-635. Other teams in- 
volved were Valparaiso (400), 
DePauw (222), and Evansville 
(213). 

MAIAW Regionals brought a 
sixth place finish, ahead of ISU, out 
of 14 competing teams. Ten swim- 
mers and one diver qualified for 
regionals and tested their skills to 
the fullest. The 200 relay team of 
Cappello, Susan Klinger, Sharon 
Welklin, and Danita Fox placed se- 
cond overall with a season best time 
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of 1:42.02. 

Seibold was “pleased with the 
times because of many of the swim- 
mers swam their best times of the 
season and a few even swam their 
lifetime bests.” 

Though the final season ended at 
4-8-1, Seibold is looking ahead to 
next year to be an even stronger 
year. 

As a sign in the women’s locker 
room says, “You can if you think 
you can.” The Cardsharks thought 
they could and they did. --by Julie 
Widdifield 
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An unidentified Cardinal grappler puts the old cross- 
face hold on this visiting Toledo wrestler. --photo by 
Terry Clark 


Missing Mat MA¢ 


Waiting for the referee's signal is Russell Toliver, In- 
dianapolis freshman. --photo by Terry Clark 
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After finishing second in the 
Mid-American Conference last 
season,Coach Pete Samuels and the 
Ball State Wrestling Team entered 
the 1979-1980 season with high 
hopes. An inexperienced team, led 
by captain Brian Thomas, 
compiled an impressive 12-6-1 dual 
meet record. This established a new 
dual meet record for most wins in a 
season. 

The wrestlers also did well in 
tournament competition by placing 
runner-up in the Kent State Invita- 
tional and capturing first place at 
the Miami Open Invitational. 

Coach Samuels continued his 
belief in wrestling the best competi- 
tion by scheduling the Cards with a 
week long journey to the West 
coast. The team posted a 2-3 record 
while on the California trip, but 
Samuels was very optimistic. 

“I feel it helps our program to 
wrestle on a nationwide basis and 
go up against some superteams. It 
gives us national recognition; it’s 
good for recruitment and it helps 


—— 


our wrestlers improve. It’s also a lot 
of fun,” said Samuels. 

But despite such preparation and 
outstanding wrestling, the Cards 
had to settle for fourth place in the 
MAC which was hosted by Ball 
State. Kent State won the con- 
ference capturing its fourth straight 
title. Ball State did, however, 
qualify two fine wrestlers for the 
NCAA Championships. Thomas 
and Craig Newburg competed at 
Corvallis, Oregon on March 13-15. 

For Thomas, it was a great 
season. Thomas topped off his 
senior year by winning his second 
MAC championship. After qualify- 
ing for his third consecutive trip to 
the Nationals, Thomas posted a 
season record of 24-5. This made 
his career record 71-30, tying him 
for second place with Carl Evans 
on the Cardinal most career wins 
list. Thomas plans on using his ex- 
perience to help coach next year’s 
team. 

After falling just short of All- 
American status, second year grap- 
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pler Newburg has future goals of 
MAC and national championships. 
Newburg matched last year’s 
achievements by finishing runner- 
up in the MAC heavyweight divi- 
sion. He placed first in the Miami 
Open which enabled him to com- 
plete the season with an outstan- 
ding record of 25-5, and an incredi- 
ble 12 pins. 

The young Cards look forward to 
next year. Returning along with 
Newburg are “the _ babies,” 
freshmen Scott Leasure and Steve 
Babyak from Cleveland, Ohio. 
Leasure completed the season at 20- 
7-1 while his roommate, Babyak 
compiled a record of 21-6. 

According to Samuels, Leasure 
and Babyak “are probably the two 


best freshmen ever to wrestle for 
Ball State.” Both Leasure and 
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Another pin is registered for senior Brian Thomas. 
Thomas made yet another trip to the NCAA Cham- 
pionships last year. --photo by F.A. Phillips Jr, 


Babyak took first place in the 
Miami Open and finished third and 
fourth in the MAC respectively. 

Other outstanding freshmen in- 
clude Yorktown’s Ron Baker and 
Indianapolis Gerald Fowlkes. 
Baker placed first at the Indiana 
State Invitational. 

Don Mappes, Dave Delong and 
Ron Meade, along with other retur- 
ning letter-men will bolster the 
Cardinal efforts next season. 

If Ball State can continue this at- 
titude of winning, along with 
another recruiting year, the Cards 
will bring home their first MAC 
team title. I should know. I’m a 
wrestler. --by Lloyd Clemmons 
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Men’s Wrestling 
Won 12, Lost 6, Tied 1 


Northern Illinois 
Taylor 

Miami (Ohio) 
Ashland 
California Lutheran 
Fullerton State 
Cal Poly-San Luis 
Bakersfield State 
Nevada-Las Vegas 
Akron 

Auburn 

Western Michigan 
Bowling Green 
Purdue 

Redskin Open 
Alma 

Youngstown State 
Bowling Green 
Western Michigan 
Central Michigan 
MAC Championships 


BSU OPP 
27 9 
44 5 
25 14 
20 15 
5o 0 
25 19 
6 37 
9 40 
15 36 
48 3 

6 31 
24 15 
27 12 
31 16 

lst of 16 teams 
34 3 
28 15 

18 26 
13 28 
21 21 

4th of 10 
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Spotli 


fee they create one huge 
voice. The bleachers seem to be just 
a mass of rowdy, shouting, jumping 
students. They can’t actually 
change what happens on the floor 
or on the field, but the fans still] 
yell. The athletes concentrate on 
the game, not on what is being 
shouted. But the fans still scream. 
They boo, complain, howl and 
shout support for their team, win or 
lose. 

The fans create the atmosphere. 
Bringing anything with them from 
Avid fans were fewer in number this past vear, as the 
majority of teams had average or below average 
seasons. This man gets excited for the Cardinals dur- 


ing basketball action against Western Michigan. 
--photo by William E. Vance 


Freshman class photo? Students and parents showed 
big support for the football squad during the 
Homecoming Game, as the Cards trounced Illinois. 
--photo by William E. Vance 


The first home football game was really exciting. 
Miami of Ohio defeated the Cards 27-3. This coed 
was just one of thousands enthralled with the action. 
--photo by Kathy Torok 


ght on Fans 


wine flasks and blankets to confetti 
and pom-pons, they soon fill up the 
stands, sometimes hours before the 
game. They come prepared with 
home made cheers, referee insults 
and, of course, comments for the 
“bouncy” cheerleaders and_ the 
“leggy” Cardettes. The antics of 
Charlie Cardinal are also a great 
favorite. 

With all those distractions, most 
fans don’t constantly keep their eyes 
glued to the action, But whenever a 
point is scored, everyone seems to 
know it. One person yells and 
everyone joins. The stands come 
alive with voices. --by Pam Kiser 
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Stuffing it home is junior George Bradley. the victims 
of this “slam” were the Falcons of Bowling Green. 
The Cards lost the game 79-78 in overtime. --photo by 
Terry Clark 


Dia you ever get the feeling the 
season wasn't going to be quite the 
way you expected it? 

Perhaps the feeling was known 
only too well to third-year head 
basketball coach Steve Yoder, who 
found out in mid-November, before 
the season even began, that he was 
losing perhaps his best offensive 
punch. 

This key player was Mike Drews, 
a 64” junior out of Danville, II- 
linois. Drews was forced into en- 
ding his inter-collegiate basketball 
career with a heart ailment. It is of- 
ficially termed a hear murmur, and 
diagnosed as being more prominent 
that before. 

Drews _ background looks 
something like this. He was Ball 
State’s leading scorer his freshman 
and sophomore years, with scoring 


means of 12.5 and 16.2 points per 


game, respectively. 

“We're going to miss him playing 
very much, but not nearly as much 
as Mike will miss the competition,” 
emphasized Yoder. 

But the game must go on. . .and 
so it did. Ball State’s hardwood 

(basketball) contingent posted a 14- 


15 overall record and wound up the | 
regular season in a fiveway tie for — 


fourth place with a MAC mark of 
7-9. This year there was a new twist 
to the MAC, a post-season tourna- 
ment involving the top seven teams. 

The Cards advanced to Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan, after a 73-71 close 


game victory at Kent State in the | 


first round of the tournament. 


In the semi-finals the team had | 
the misfortune of meeting MAC | 
champ and tournament favored | 
Toledo. The roundballers either — 
stayed with, or caught back up to, | 


the Rockets but were eventual 
losers 91-83. The Cards then drop- 


ped the consolation game 71-58 to \ 


the Huskies of Northern Illinois. 

The Cards had 10 games within 
two points each; with four of them 
being losses. The B-Ball squad also 
thrilled the home fans with three 
overtime games, winning two of 
them. Perhaps Ball State’s toughest 
opponent was the Bowling Green 
Falcons as the Cards dropped the 
MAC opener to them 80-79 and 
then lost to them again in Universi- 
ty Gym, in overtime, 79-78. 

Two graduated Cards, Jim Hahn 


Freshman sensation Ray McCallum shows concentra-_| 
tion in one of his many free throw tosses form the | 
charity stripe. --photo by William E. Vance 


At work again, “C.E.” yanks down a hard earned re- 
bound over teammate George Bradley and the entire 
Miami squad. --photo by William E. Vance 
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Driving the lane, super-sub Jeff Williams made good 
his effort against long time rival Butler. --photo by 


Terry Clark 
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Goin’ Broke 


and Randy Boarden, both four year 
starters for BSU, had to be replac- 
ed. With George Bradley and 
transfer John Williams at the for- 
ward positions, Dwayne “Pete” Ir- 
vin, the only senior on the squad 
this year, and two-year sub, Jeff 
Williams at the guard spots, the on- 
ly apparent vacancy was left by 
Boarden at center. 

Possibilities for the position were 
7 sophomore Jeff Parker, 6710” 
freshman Mark Jahns and 676” 
junior Clement “C.E.” Murrell. 
Winning the center pivot spot was 
Murrell. He handled the chores of 
center superbly for the first few 
games until a secret weapon was 
discovered on the bench. 

Al Gooden, a 6’5” junior, was the 
second player to shake up the Car- 
dinal line-up as he came off the 
bench mid-way through the season 
to lead the team in scoring with 22 
points against Eastern Michigan. 

Gooden performed excellently 
throughout the remainder of the 


season, scoring a career high 29 


points against Toledo in the MAC 
tourney. This was tremendous con- 
sidering he only played 25 minutes 
and averaged 1.3 points per game 
in 78-79. He finished the season se- 
cond in scoring with 12.5 points per 
tilt, he also finished high rebounder 
9 games this season. 

The first to upset the line-up was 
5’9” freshman Ray McCallum, who 
finished out the season as leading 
scorer for the Cards with a 16.5 
average and accumulating 463 
points in just 28 games to place him 
fifth on the all-time one-season 
scoring list. McCallum was leading 
scorer for Ball State in 12 games. 

Gooden and McCallum were 
joined by Bradley and John 
Williams as the only Cards to 
average in double figures the entire 
season. All four of these players are 
underclassmen. 

The cardinal and white’s greatest 
point output this year was the cen- 
tury mark, defeating Butler 100-71, 
it was also the greatest margin of 


Getting the rebound, clearing out the lane and all out. 
hustling, is the idea behind the move by Clem., 
Murrell.--photo by Terry Clark 
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Shooting over her opponents is sophomore forward 
Jill Stevens of Remington. --photo by William E. 


A Road of Ruin 


Vance 


A good time is had by all, as Women’ Basketball 
Coach Debbie Powers laughs at action on the court. 
--photo by Tom Nemcik 
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Ib 1980 version of the Ball 
State women’s basketball team 
suffered through what has to be 
considered a disappointing season. 


The Cards recorded a 6-13 record, 
losing some close games that should 
have been won. 


The biggest problem for the 
Cards was the road. The Cards 
were winless on the road, running 
up a 0-10 record. That left Ball 
State with a respectable 6-3 record 
at home. 

Included in the Cards’ wins were 
victories over Purdue, (63-53) a 
team that had beaten the Cards by 
20 points the year before, and a 64- 
62 win over highly regarded 
Western Michigan. The Cards also 
knocked off a previously unbeaten 
Franklin team, as well as scoring a 
20 point win over Cincinnati. 


The Cards also had_ the 
opportunity to play in University 
Gym for the first time, playing 
three games there. They won two 
of those, the Cincinnati win and 
Bowling Green. 


The Cards worst loss of the year 
was at the hands of Dayton, the top 
team in division II, 102-60. The 
Cards were, however, down at the 
half 61-24, meaning they played 
the Flyers almost even in the second 
half. The Flyers had two all- 
Americans on their squad, with 
one, Anne Meyers scoring 31 points 
in just over 13 minutes of action. 

The Cards had entered the state 
tournament at Indiana State very 
optimistically. They had _ four 
starters back from the year before 
and it looked like they were 
beginning to gel at the end of the 
season. Shelley Silk, sophomore 
center, had scored more than 18 
points in four of her last six games, 
and Lori Robbins had hit for 20 or 
more twice. Joy Cooney, one of 
only two seniors on the squad, had 
20 points in her last home game, 
helping the Cards to their win over 
Western Michigan. 

However, the jinx of being on the 
round struck again as the Cards lost 
to eventual state champion Indiana 
State 80-76. 


Silk had 27. points and 
sophomore Laura Conn added 22 
for the Cards causing coach Deb 
Powers to say “It was encouraging 
to see our sophomore big girls come 
up with 49 points. A year ago at the 
states they were shaking in their 
shoes.” 

Powers is obviously looking to the 
future. With 10 girls coming back 
next year, Powers has reason to be 
confident. And only one starter is 


graduating, Cooney. Cyndie 
Wineland, a _ guard, is also 
graduating. 


That leaves Powers with starters 
Silk, Conn, Robbins and Teresa 
McIntire all coming back. Also 
back will be subs Lisa Senters, 
Karen Bauer, Luanna Hill, Sharon 
Jackson, Jill Stevens and Donna 
Hormann. 

Silk and Robbins were the team’s 
top scorers with 11.8 averages. 
Conn hit for 11.3 and Bauer added 
6.3. Senters came off the bench to 
score five points a game along with 
McIntire. 

Bauer is the first woman athlete 
at Ball State to be granted a full- 
ride scholarship. 

Silk was the team’s top 
rebounder with a 7.7 average. 
Conn added 5.7 while Bauer got 
5.2 a game. 

On the junior varsity side, the 
squad finished at 8-0 in the team’s 
last year of existence. There will be 
no team next year. 

Lisa Johnson led the team in 
scoring with a 15.9 average and 
Jane Emkes added 10.6 a game. 
Coach Deb Kaminske substituted 
liberally to keep fresh players in the 
game, using a tough defense to 
dictate the flow of each game. 
Kaminske picked a defensive player 
of the game award every game to 
help stress the team’s goal of a 
Keep away is the basis for Karen Bauer's actions. 


Bauer, a freshman forward from Jasper, was a 
powerful punch for BSU. --photo by Tom Nemcik 


tough defense. 

“We're a small team so we have 
to run and play good defense. We 
always want to dictate the tempo of 
the game,” Kaminske said. 

It evidently worked as Ball State 
committed only 129 turnovers 
while forcing 193 and stealing the 
ball 135 times, but only losing it 
themselves 43 times. 

Cindy Jones, a 5-5 guard, led the 


team in rebounding with 
average of 6.4 a game. 

With 10 varsity players coming 
back and the entire squad of 11 
junior varsity players coming up, 
along with recruits coming in, 
Powers should have a_ coach’s 
dream next year trying to pick the 
team. It will certainly be a pleasant 
problem compared to the past. --by 
Kyle Kreiger 
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GYMNASTICS TEAM FRONT ROW:Aaron Taylor, Kevin O Brien, Doug Naylor, Scott Cazel, Russell War- 
field. Tim Ginther. BACK ROW:Tim Lucas, Wayne Graziano, Kevin Rick, Greg Yoder, Hoony Sunu, Greg 


Kuhlmann 


Although the men’s gymnastics team compiled a 4-7 
record, the team did not lose by more than a 14 point 
spread. Three of the 14 men will be lost to gradua- 
tion. --photo by William E. Vance 
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Allan Russell, Carl Leland, Willie Collins. 


In order to be competitive in gymnastics at the college 
level, one must be ready to suffer ripped hands, 
strained muscles, and endless hours of practice. 
--photo by William E. Vance 


ie be competitive in any sport, 
an athlete must be willing to 
sacrifice. Gymnastics is no excep- 
tion; in fact it may be a prime ex- 
ample. 

In order to be a competitive gym- 
nast at the college level, one must 
be ready to suffer ripped hands, 
strained muscles, weight loss, and 
seemingly endless hours of practice. 
But the benefits associated with 
gymnastics are worth it, as most 
gymnasts will attest to. 

Although the men’s gymnastics 
team came out of the 1979-80 
season with a record of 4-7, they 
proved that Ball State has a gym- 
nastics team that must be taken 
seriously. From the seven losses, 
two of the scores were within three 
points, and none were spread out 
beyond 14 points. 

Head coach, Paul Mayer, has 
been with the men’s team for the 
past nine years. In that time, his 
team has compiled a record of 39- 
69. Despite the losing record, the 
team members have the utmost 
respect for Mayer. “He's a really 
good coach. I have enjoyed work- 
ing with him,” one team member 
said. 

Unfortunately, Ball State did not 
make the NCAA tournament held 
at Lincoln Nebraska. But the Cards 
did send a representative. Wayne 
Graziano, Eatontown, N.J. senior, 
placed 36th in the ring competi- 
tion. “I had a really good routine, 
but my dismount hurt my final 
score. When you get on the na- 
tional level, any mistake can kill 
you. Graziano said. 

Graziano had a fine senior year 
with an average on the rings of 9.33 
and a high mark of 9.53 against In- 
diana University, which the Cards 


Strong Silent Type 


lost, 249.10 to 250.85. 

Scott Cazel led the men’s all 
around competition with an 
average score of 49.42 and a high 
score of 51.27. Cazel is expected to 
be a person to keep an eye on in the 
future, according to his fellow team 
mates. 


Of the 14 men that competed on | 


this years team, only three will be 
lost through graduation. Graziano, 
Willie Collins, and Tim Lucas are 
all three and four letter winners 
and will have to be compensated 
for in the years to come. 

Lucas, from Wilmington Del., 
was a close second in the all around 
with a score of 49.17. He also had 
an average of 8.33 on the rings. 

This year’s newcomers, Russel 
Warfield and Doug Naylor, have 
proven that Ball State is a young 
and talented team that has a good 
future barring physical injury. 
Warfield, Middletown, Ohio, 
freshman, supported a 8.75 on the 
floor exercise and a 8.00 on the high 
bar. Doug Naylor, Franklin, Ohio, 
freshman, had a consistant score of 
9.11 on vault and a 46.83 in the all 
around competition. 

If one could classify the men’s 
gymnastics team in two words, they 
would be young and strong. And 
with the experience of coach Mayer 
behind them, the men’s team will 
continue to be taken seriously. --by 
Steven Bender 


» 


With a young and strong team returning next season, 
the gymnastics team should earn even more respect. 
One returnee will be Kevin O'Brien who grapples the 
parallel bars. --photo by William E. Vance 
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Although the team had high goals most of them were 
attained throughout the season. New records were set 
in almost every event. --photo by William E, Vance 


320/ Women’s Track 


One of the major accomplishments was the feeling of 
unity that was maintained. Kim Graham and Melin- 
da Baufield warm up together before a practice ses- 
sion. --photo by William E. Vance 


On the Run 


I was a year of re-writing 
records for members of the Ball 
State women’s track team. An in- 
door season saw a national qualifier 
and new records in every event ex- 
cept the 400 mile run. 


Freshman Melinda Barfield 
became the first person in two years 
to represent the Ball State women 
in national competition. Barfield 
set school records in all the sprin- 
ting events and qualified for na- 
tional competition in the 100 meter 
dash. 

This was only the second year in 
which the women’s track team had 
an indoor season. “It makes a 
world of difference in preparing 
them for the outdoor season,” said 
Coach Sharon Burgess. “They 
came in much stronger.” 

The team had no goals for the 
season. “We really can't predict,” 
said Burgess. “We couldn't say we 
could score a certain number of 
points.” 

There were individual goals to be 
met, however. Goals that, ac- 
cording to Burgess, were high, but 
attainable. “Most of them had 
some idea in their mind of what 
that wanted to accomplish,” said 
Burgess. 


In her four seasons of coaching at 
Ball State, Burgess has seen the 
team get stronger each year. A 
strong core of sprinters, distance 
runners, throwers and jumpers ad- 
ded to the team. “We had a very 
good group of throwers this year,” 
she said. “Three people were 
throwing over the school record. ” 

“T think we'll have a very strong 
team next year,” said Burgess. The 
coach is looking for a strong group 
of incoming freshmen to strengthen 
the weak spots on the team as well 
as supplement the strong spots. 

The team started practicing at 
the beginning of winter quarter. 
According to Burgess, the team is 
self cutting. There are no formal 
try-outs. “Our practices are pretty 
tough,” she said. Staying on the 
team requires an interest in track 
and a willingness to work hard. 
“Those that aren't willing to put in 
time and effort drop out,” she said. 

Burgess believes the team was 
kept together by a strong feeling of 
unity. “It’s something that makes 
the whole season worth while when 
the team developes the kind of 
closeness they did,” she said. 
“Team unity was better than ever 
before.” --by Margit Willis 
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MEN’S TRACK TEAM FRONT ROW: Kevin Brown, Gary Lewis, MItch Ripley, JIm Rogers, Pat Bush, 
Tim Grant. Dave Kemps, Mick Schlachter, Kelly Marsh, Kenny McCain, Paul Hyndman. SECOND 
ROW: Tim Dwyer, Tim Simon, Dave Kolger, Don Dross, Jerry, Kreisher, Jim Stinson, Ken Bodnar, Den- 
nis Kijowski, Mark Edwards, Guy Sutton, Eric McCarrol. THIRD ROW: Phillip Buton, Tony McCarrol, 
Ken Haupert, Kirk Moore, John Arndt, Mike Woodruff, Jim Loveless, Joe Costenero, Dirk Cushing, 
Athony Adams, Ted Shinn, Aronzo Holland. FOURTH ROW: Coach Steve Cooksey, assistant coach Craig 
Sherman, Lance Billings, Brian Pearson, Doug McKee, Dean Burton, Chuck Schlemmer, Scott Ecclestone, 
Mark Roberson, Rick Heintzelman, Adam Murray, Avery Bush, Bruce Race. 


bline 1979-80 version of the 
Ball State men’s track team was 
loaded with youth. Only five 
seniors competed regularly while 12 
underclassmen did, including six 
freshmen. The inexperience and 
loss of 1979 MAC 110 meter hurdles 
runner-up Kevin Brown combined 
with a tough schedule was difficult 
to overcome, 

Ball State had a successful indoor 
campaign under a new head coach 
Steve Cooksey, going 4-1 with the 
only loss to a strong Miami team. 
Kelley Marsh qualified for na- 
tionals in the 1,000 run but failed to 
place. 

Cooksey had expressed concern 
over the team’s inexperience and his 
concern turned to reality once the 
outdoor season started. Entering a 
five-way meet at Middle Tennessee, 
the Cardinals could only manage 
one win--against Notre Dame. 

Western Michigan was next and 
Cooksey decided to rest most of his 
best athletes for the upcoming 
Dogwood Relays. But the Broncos 


used all their best men and the 
result was a 140 to 20 defeat. The 
Cardinals were now 1-4. 

The next three weeks were. 
especially difficult as Ball State 
went up against some of the top 
schools in the nation. At the 
Dogwood Relays, no one was able 
to place as Tennessee and East 
Carolina dominated the field. The 
Illini Classic had the same ending 
for the Cardinals and Indiana State 
dominated the Ball State Relays. 
Kelley Marsh sustained an injury 
just before the Relays and was out 
for two weeks. But things changed 
the following week at Indiana 
State. 

“Indiana State has a very tough 
team, Assistant Coach Craig Sher- 
man said before the meet. “We 
have no chance of winning, we just 
don't have the team to compete 
with them.” 

Ignoring Sherman’s prediction, 
the Cardinals went out and won 
eight events to upset the Sycamores 
78-74, clinching the win with a tie 


Although the young runners did well in their outdoor 
season, once they moved inside it was a differnt story. 
Inexperience was a problem.--photo by William E. 
Vance 


in the final event, the 1600 meter 


relay. 

Ball State traveled to Miami for 
the last meet of the season but 
couldn't contain the defending 
MAC champions overall depth. 

Before the conference finals, 


Finishing the season with a 2-5 record, the team plac- 
ed ninth in the MAC, Next year, however, may be a 
different story. --photo by William E. Vance 
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awe had merricred the Car- 
dinals to finish ninth but was hop- 


ing for sixth. Unfortunately, 
Cooksey proved to be a_ better 
predictor than Sherman as the Car- 
dinals’ 37 points were enough to 
beat only last place Toledo. 


Western Michigan nipped Miami 
118.5 to 117.5 for the title. Eastern 
Michigan was third with 111. 

The Cardinals were led by Mick 
Schlachter who scored 18 points by 
himself with first and second 
finishes in the 10,000 meter and 
5,000 meter races. Schlachter set a 
record in beating Miamis Bryan 
Pownall in the 10,000 with a 
29:42.9 but Pownall turned the 
tables in the 5,000 by setting a 
record with a 14:20.6. 

Other Cardinal finishers were 
Dan Tanner, second in long jump 
in 24-7; Eric McCarrol, fourth in 
long jump in 23-10%; Ken Bodnar, 
third in the decathlon with 6,697 
points and Aronzo Holland, sixth in 
the 400 meter intermediate hurdles 
in 93.9. 

Ball State finished the year 2-5 
and ninth in the MAC. But they 
have almost everybody coming 
back. Next year could be a different 
story.--by Pete DiPrimio 
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Wit four starters and five let- 
termen returning from the 1979 
National Collegiate Athletic 
Association finals team, the Car- 
dinal volleyball team had high 
hopes for the 1980 season. Those 
hopes were dashed in five matches 
throughout the year. 

First, at the Ohio State Invita- 
tional, the Cards lost a four-game 
final match to the Buckeyes. Then 
at the Pittsburgh Invitational the 
Cards finished fourth, losing to 
Penn State and Rutgers-Newark. In 
the first case Bill Fritsch, co- 
captain, and transfer Phil Craven, 
along with letterman Rick Nunez 
did not see action in the tourney. At 
Pittsburgh, Dave Mochalski was in- 
jured in the second day of the tour- 
nament, taking him out of the 
playoffs. Greg Cox, another starter 
from 1979 also missed the tourna- 
ment with an injury. 

The Cardinals themselves put 
together a solid day of volleyball to 
win the Indiana _ Intercollegiate 
Tournament at Ball State before 
losing to the Ball State Club team in 
With the score tied, the players on the bench rise to 


their feet when the game point is made by BSU. 
--photo by William E. Vance 


the all tournament final. The Car- 
dinals did not lose a game in taking 
the IIT. 

The team seemed to get on track 
early in March. The injuries were 
healing and everyone was eligible. 

Two four-game victories over 
Kellogg Community College and a 
sweep of Cincinnati brought the 
Cards back into the form they 
showed the previous season. But the 
team still was playing in streaks. 

“We continued to play in flashes 
and without complete intensity due 
to a lack of self and team con- 
fidence. But when you win, pro- 
blems take care of themselves,” 
head coach Don Shondell said. 

Ball State seemed to improve in a 
three-game sweep of non- 
conference foe Drake, but then had 
problems with George Williams 
College. 

The Cards played possibly their 

best match up to that point by 
beating Wisconsin in three easy 
games in Madison. 
“Everybody had a positive attitude. 
We had a meeting and talked about 
some things. Once we started play- 
ing as a team last year everything 
went well,” Shondell said. 


For Bill Fritsch, the object was to spike the ball down 
hard and fast past his opponents. --photo by William 
E. Vance 
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A plaver on the junior varsity team, moans over an 
error made in the last game of the season. --photo by: 


William E, Vance 
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In a split second as he prepares to serve, a junior var- 
sity player takes a moment to try to psych out his op- 
ponents. --photo by William E. Vance 
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MEN’S VOLLEYBALL TEAM FRONT ROW: Doug West, Pete Waite, Dave Mochalski, Bill Fritsch, Doug 
Kehoe, Greg Cox. SECOND ROW:Rick Nunez, Dave Shondell, Ray Perl, Phil Craven, Brian Goralski, 
Dan Anderson. THIRD ROW: Head coach Don Shondell, assistant coach Jerre McManama, Tom Pingel, 
Lee Killian, Dave Sanders, Bob Halbedel, Peter Hanson, Denise Van De Walle. 


Hopes 


Things did look good. The Cards 
were one match ahead of Ohio 
State in the chase for the Midwest 
Intercollegiate Volleyball Associa- 
tion title because of the Bucks’ loss 
to Kellogg. 

The Cards started a three match 
road trip with wins at George 
Williams and Earlham. Then came 
the real obstacle, Ohio State. The 
two teams had been the only MIVA 
representatives to the NCAA finals, 
the Buckeyes going four times as 
compared to Ball State's six. 

The Cards seemed confident on 
their way to Columbus for the 
match. Everyone was a little ner- 
vous, but it was mostly anticipa- 
tion. 

The return trip was not nearly as 
fun. The Buckeyes gave the Cards a 
lesson in volleyball, beating Ball 
State 15-5, 15-9, 15-4 in a match 
lasting only 50 minutes. 

The Cards could have clinched 
the MIVA title with a win, but 
went home needing a victory in 
University Gym to get into the 
NCAA finals at Ball State. 

It wasn’t in the Cards as they say. 
Ohio State overcame a strong Ball 
State start to win 16-18, 15-12, 15- 


12, 15-6 decision here. Ball State — 


had an 11-3 lead in gametwoandit — 


looked like the match might be just 
about over when the Buckeyes 
scored seven straight points to get 
back in the game. The Cards fell 
behind 11-6 in game three, got 
back within 13-2, but could not 
pull it out. The last game was never 
close as the Buckeyes qualified for 
the NCAA finals. 

“We had a nice lead (in the se- 
cond game), all we had to do was 
keep the pressure on them. I don’t 
know what happened, it’s such a 
mental game’ Shondell said. 

The Cards ended the season at 8- 
2 in the league while Ohio State 
finished a perfect 10-0. 

For the second time in a row, the 
other being in 1976, the Cards 
hosted the NCAA finals and did not 
qualify. 

The Cards agony wasn't over. In 
the MIVA Classic, the Cards drew 
Ohio State in the first round of the 
tournament played here. The 
Buckeyes did it again, coming back 
from a 7-0 deficit in the final game. 

“It was reminiscent of the second 
game a week ago,” Shondell said. 
“We made some quick errors and it 
got out of hand.” 

Kellogg upset Ohio State in a 
four-game match to win the tour- 
nament. 


After the season, starters Phil 
Craven and Dave Mochalski an- 
nounce their plans to transfer while 
sophomore Doug West was con- 
sidering leaving. 

In the MIVA all-league voting, 


Mochalski and Pete Waite, a 
sophomore were named to the team 


for the first time while senior 
Fritsch was selected for the second 
year in a row. 


The big disappointment came on 


May 9-10 as the Cards watched 
USC beat UCLA for the national 
championship. --by Kyle Kreiger 

In an early match of the season, Greg Cox bumps the 
ball back across the net. During team practices drills 


on such skills were practiced over and over again. 
--photo by William E. Vance 


The tension ran high. Nerves were on edge for the 
NCAA volleyball championships. A UCLA player 
takes some of that frustration out on a_ referee 


--photo by William E. Vance 


The Volley Victors 
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IF had been here twice before, in 
1972 and 1976. It was the only na- 
tional championship held at Ball 
State. It was one of the few times 
Ball State got national attention. It 
was the NCAA volleyball cham- 
pionships held in University Gym 
May 9-10. 

Unfortunately the Cardinals 
were sitting on the sidelines wat- 
ching instead of playing. That had 
also happened in 1976 as Ohio State 
upset the Cards to make their first 
appearance in the tourney. 

This year USC, UCLA, and 
Rutgers-Newark joined Ohio State 
in University Gym for the two days 
of competition. Being the official 
scorer gave me a chance to see a lot 
of the tournament which most peo- 
ple don't know exists. 

On Wednesday May 7, a press 
reception was held at Tony's 
Lockerroom. The big moment of 
the night came when UCLA coach 
Al Scates, well known for his wit, 
spoke about Muncie, Ball State and 
Don Shondell, each getting a good 
dose of Scates ribbing. 

Thursday was the official dinner 
at the Quality Inn. Having been on 


teams with some of the participants 
in this years tourney gave me a 
chance to talk about old times with 
them. I also sat across from Dianna 
Nyad, famous long-distance swim- 
mer, who ABC had assigned to do 
the color commentary. 

She seemed excited about the op- 
portunity, but admitted to having 
little volleyball experience. She 
seemed relaxed however, a point 
she disproved the next night when 
she needed several tries before get- 
ting her pre-game analysis right. 

The officials meeting gave me a 
chance to see what must actually be 
done to put on this type of tourna- 
ment. ABC had requests of changes 
to be made in normal volleyball 
rules that took a long time to work 
out. The funny thing was no one 
really talked during the discussions! 

The next day I took my spot at 
the scorers table as the teams 
warmed up. The semi-finals were 
Friday and I made the first mistake 
that mattered when I let a Rutgers- 
Newark player serve out of order. 
Very embarrassing! The rest of the 
night went smoothly and I looked 
forward to Saturday's finals. 


Saturday went perfect, no 
mistakes, the only problem was one 
official got sick because of the 
water and a replacement was ap- 
pointed. In fact several UCLA 
players said later they were also 
sick. It’s funny no one from USC, 
who upset the 31-1 Bruins for the 
championship, felt any side effects 
from the water. I suppose when 
you win, it doesn’t matter. --by 
Kyle Kreiger 
After winning the national championship. the USC 
team celebrates with its assistant coach. Their cheers 


echoed through the gym. --photo by William E. 
Vance 


The event was an exhibition of pure skill. Although 
the cardinal team wasnt playing, the cardinal fans 
still got their money s worth of excitement. --photo by 
William k. Vance 
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A line of sousaphones stand abandoned on the prac- 
tice field, while the band members ran off for some 
mid-rehearsal fun. They started throwing eggs at 
each other. --photo by Tom Nemcik 


During the first home football game, the days were 
still long and the sun hot. For the fans in the stands 
that meant a lot of Coke and a lot of sweaty palms as 
the action progressed. --photo by Kathy Torok 


Long practices in the field by the cow-path kept band 
members busy most of fall quarter. For Cherresa 
Johnson, Kokomo freshman, that meant many hours 
lugging around a heavy baritone. --photo by Tom 
Nemcik 
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I is hard to imagine a football 
game without the inspired excite- 
ment provided by the “Pride of 
Mid-America.” The band ignites a 
spark in the Cardinal football fans 
that otherwise might lay dormant 
without the spirited beat of the Ball 
State Band. Before and after each 
half-time performance, the band 
section creates their own cheering 
section that screams rhythmic 
chants from the opposing side of the 
field. The opponents are frequently 
inhibited by the musical pan- 
damonium that fills the stadium. 
Win or lose, the band is always at 
the game with their undying sup- 
port and loyalty to the football 
team. Regardless of the weather 
forecast, the Ball State Marching 
Band is busy perfecting numerous 
musical arrangements for the Car- 
dinal football season. 

The Ball State Marching Band 
members must devote quite a bit of 
time and effort into their semi- 
weekly performance. Each show 
looks easy, but that is because the 
band spends a great deal of time 
working on the overall execution. 
In addition to maintaining a full- 
time academic schedule, the band 
members must allow 10-12 hours a 
week for practicing instrumentals 
as well as the choreographed 
routines. According to Marian 
Pryzbylski, Indianapolis junior and 
former band member, “Marching 
band is rigorous and exhausting yet 
fun, and personally rewarding.” 
Pryzbylski said that although the 
band requires significant dedica- 
tion, it all seems worthwhile when 
the crowd responds to the half-time 
show with enthusiasm. 

Rhonda Reeves, freshman, said 
her experience in the band has been 


Um-pa! Um-pa-pa! 


great. “You establish many lasting 
friendships with other 
members.” 
the band travels together to one 
out-of-town football game during 
the regular season. “This year we 
went to Kalamazoo for the 
weekend,” said Reeves. 

Tom Stout, three-year trumpeter 


for the Pride of Mid-America said, | 


“T have learned how to allot my 
time to accommodate both my ac- 
tivities in the classroom, as well as 
the time devoted to practicing with 


band Wa™ 


According to Reeves, | 


the band.” His three years of in- @& & 


volvement with the band reflects 


his feelings and attitude toward the | 


group. It has become a regular 
routine that parallels with his 
academic life. 

Although each student plays an 
important role in the effectiveness 
of the band, director, T. Roger Mc- 
Connell is the originator of most of 
the routines. Sufficient planning is 
necessary to assure a_ successful 
year. Planning begins early each 
summer when McConnell and his 
assistants compose charts, and 
pieces to fill each 7-to-15 minute 
half-program in the upcoming foot- 
ball season. McConnell is always 
looking for a “bigger and fuller 
sound.” 

The combined efforts of all of 
these people create the professional 
show that is seen by Cardinal foot- 
ball fans. The talent of these in- 
dividuals is evidently appreciated 
by the round of applause that fills 
the stadium after each _per- 
formance. The Pride of Mid- 
America is certainly well named as 
it is surely one of the most prized 
organizations on campus. --by Min- 
dy Pesch 


During a brief moment before the last Homecoming 
practice, Julie Powand, Cardette, takes the time to do 
some day-dreaming and pondering of events. --photo 
by Tom Nemcik 
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1979 TENNIS TEAM FRONT ROW: Janice Ross, Deb Roerder, Sally Spencer, Shelli Fullhardt, Eileen 
Horan. SECOND ROW: Coach Jeanne Klein, Marcela Sotelo, Pat Blain, Margot Farber, Lezlie Ladwig, 
Mari Wadsworth, Lesa Eagle, Teresa Blain. 


eed BetterNetter 


Playing in the Indiana State Tournament, Margot 
Farber ended her singles season duel 5-8, 1-13. 
Farber won two individual matches and a doubles 
match while in Illinois. --photo by F.A. Phillips, Jr. 


332/ Women’s Tennis 


lite saying “it’s not whether 
you win or lose, it’s how you play 
the game” was the case for the 
womens spring tennis team, 
finishing the season with a 3-8 
overall record. 

The cardinal netters had some 
outstanding players even if their 
team’s record didn t show it. Senior 
Teresa Balin had the best record of 
the team finishing 6-5 while seeded 
fifth. Blain was the most outstan- 
ding player from BSU at the In- 
diana State tournament. Blain won 
both of her matches beating Boiler- 
maker Bobbi Ames and Sycamore 
Lori Glass. 

Number four seeded Shelli 
Fullhart, a freshman, finished her 
season 5-8, Fullhart had the only 
singles win against Cincinnati by 
beating Angela Bosa 6-3, 7-5. 
Fullhart also played well over a 
weekend in Ohio, being the only 
singles member to win against both 
Kent State and Akron. Fullhart also 
represented the netters in the In- 
diana State Tournament losing in 
the first round to Sycamore Nancy 
Csipkav 6-0, 6-1. 


The other representative for the 
netters in that match was Margot 
Farber ending her singles season 
dual 5-8, 1-13. 

The number two seeded junior 
beat undefeated Swede Maria 
Hillstrom from Moorehead State. 
13-0, in Farber's first match of the 
spring season. Farbers other 
outstanding win was while in Il- 
linois as she won two individual 
matches and a doubles match with 
her partner Sally Spencer. 

The doubles team of Lisa Eagle 
and Mari Wadsworth, seeded two, 
had a good vear finishing their 
season with a 7-7 record. Among 
their top wins were against Angie 
Acton and Lori Glass (6-4, 5-7, 7-6) 
in the ISU tournament, and scoring 
2-1 in the Western Illinois tourna- 
ment. 

The doubles team of Margot 
Farber and Sally Spencer, finished 
their overall season 6-8. They also 
had outstanding wins in the 
Western Illinois tournament and at 


Players huddle around the coach as they receive last 
minute pointers. --photo by Tom Nemcik 


Top singles and doubles tennis player, Teresa Blain, 
jad the best ‘record of the team finishing 6-5 while 
beded fifth. The senior was the most outstanding 
jlaver from BSU at the Indiana State Tournament. 
| photo by F.A, Phillips; Jr. 


‘ 


the ISU tournament. 

The traveling team of Pat Blain 
(0-13), Farber, Janice Ross (4-9), 
Fullhart, Blain, Sally Spencer (5-8), 
Eagle and Wadsworth all posted 
some excellent wins in their own 


right. 

Coach Eloise Wiertel blamed the 
bad weather as part of her teams 
reason for a less than perfect 
record. “We plaved very well near 
the end of the season, said Wiertel, 
“as we were able to practice more 
and more outside. Bad weather 
kept us in at the beginning of the 
season. | 

The netters finished fifth overall 
at the WIU tournament and third 
overall at the ISU tournament. The 
netters posted wins against Akron 
7-2 and Western Illinois 6-3. --by 


Julie Widditield 
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MEN’S TENNIS TEAM: FIRST ROW: asssistant coach Scott Perelman, Rusty Schubert, Jeff Smart, John 
Wood, Dave Ballingall, Mark Montgomery and Jim Greiner. SECOND ROW: coach Bill Richards, Jeff 
Surratt, Rick Hiatt, Eddie O’Korn, Bob Thomas, Charles Arch and Mike Gabel. 


Big Red Smash 


A line judge sits along the court during a muggy 
match. The lines judges who saw the Cards in tennis 
watch Ball State win 16 of their last meets and go 8-1 
in Mid-American conference matches. --photo by 
William E. Vance 


334/ Men’s Tennis 


Dre men’s tennis team had 
most of their opponents seeing Car- 
dinal red during the season, piling 
up a 17-5 record--the best in school 
history. 

Coach Bill Richard’s team lived 
up to their high pre-season expecta- 
tions in winning 16 of their last 
meets and going 8-1 into Mid- 
American conference matches. The 
season included big wins over 
Western Michigan and Indiana 
State. 

The surprise of the year was 
probablyJim Greiner. The Muncie 
senior, who played sixth singles the 
previous season, leapfrogged all the 
way to the top of the lineup and 
compiled and outstanding 16-6 
record. In one stretch, Greiner won 
15 consecutive sets. In doubles, he 
combined with freshman __ Jeff 
Suratt for a 13-1 record at third, 
losing only to Miami. 

The team’s other big singles win- 
ner was Rusty Schubert, who again 
played fifth singles. The unor- 


thodox lefty had one stretch of four 
straight sub-one hour wins in mid- 
season. 

Seniors John Wood, Jeff Smart, 
and Dave Ballingall played third, 
fourth, and second singles, respec- 


The thirst quencher cools off a tired tennis enthusiast, 
but the Cards cooled off opponents like Western 
Michigan and Indiana State. --photo by William E. 
Vance 


tively, and each had their ups and 
downs over the season. Wood 
started poorly, but he played 
outstandingly in the middle of the 
year before arm problems affected 
him. As usual, Smart was a winner 
if his fragile concentration was in- 
tact. Ballingall did not start playing 
until the fourth match of the year, 
as he was ineligible for the Florida 
trip. He also fought off a mid- 
season chest cold and its after ef- 
fects after playing solid tennis 
earlier. In doubles, Ballingall and 
Schubert were the MAC’s top 
number two team heading into the 
conference tournament. 

Freshman Surratt, of St. Louis 
came in late in the season after a 
bad start to claim the second seed in 


the MAC tournament. Suratt and 
roommate Mark Montgomery, also 
of St. Louis, battled for the sixth 
position throughout the first half of 
the year, but Suratt’s outstanding 
doubles play always kept hem in 
the lineup. When his singles play 
improved, the 510” basher was in 
to stay. 

Montgomery was somewhat of a 
mystery. After playing fine tennis 
in the fall, he never regained that 
form in the spring, although his 
tremendous comeback win over 
Western Michigan--after saving 
four match points--was one of the 
team’s best individual wins of the 


season. 
Freshman Eddie O’Korn and 
Charles Arch established 


themselves as players to look out for 
next year with outstanding spot 
performances against the Car- 
dinals’ weaker opponents, as did 


sophomore Mike Gabel. Other 
members of the team were 
sophomore Rick Hiatt and 
freshman Bob Thomas. Scott 


Perelman, a past Cardinal star, 
returned from California to serve as 
Coach Richard’s assistant. 

The Cardinals, with four 
outstanding recruits for next 
season, may be on the verge of 
becoming a Midwest 
powerhouse. --by Bernie Kohn 


The most pleasant surprise of the year, Muncie senior 
Jim Greiner, compiled a 16-6 record. In one stretch 
he compiled 15 consecutive wins. --photo by William 
E. Vance 
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WOMEN’S GOLF TEAM. FRONT ROW:Mindy Kenoyer, Leanda Jehn, Michelle Schott, Tiny Ribley. 
BACK ROW:Linda Karn, Jim Grim, Karen Wenning, Coach Walt Harvey, Lori Neville, Linda Gearhart, 
Tracy Haines. 


‘“T” for Tourney 


336/ Women’s Golf 


Abie womens golf team, com- 
peting only in tournaments, had 
their schedule split in half this year, 
playing a fall schedule and a spring 
schedule. 

For third-year coach Walt 
Harvey things looked promising, 
with the addition of three freshmen 
golfers and the remainder of the 
1978-79 team returning with an ad- 
ditional vear of experience, for the 
‘79-80 season. 

Last years number two golfer 
Mindy Kenoyer, a junior from 
Monticello, returned this year to 
lead the Cards with an 85.18 
average. Her best score was an 81 


Linda Karn takes a swing with her 3 wood hoping to 
stay under par. The Cards went to four invitationals 
during the vear. 


at the Indiana State Invitational. 

Linda Gearheart shot only 2 
rounds this spring, but averaged a 
fine 94.5. Lori Neville, another 
returnee, shot 9 rounds and averag- 
ed 95.3 strokes per round. 

Ball State’s finest performance 
was at the Indiana State Invita- 
tional when they placed fifth. The 
Cards also traveled to the 
M.A.I.A.W. regionals and placed 
thirteenth. 

Losing only one player, senior 
Lisa Gering of Fort Wayne, the 
Cardinal links women should be in 
excellent shape for next years split 
schedule. --bv Matthew Buehler 


Linda Gearheart sinks one on the green of the 18th 
hole. Gearheart shot an average of 94.5 in two 
rounds. 
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338/ Men’s Golf 


MEN‘S GOLF TEAM FRONT ROW:Mike Jones, 


Tony Pasquali, Jeff Maloon, Dean Abplanalp, Andy 


Soley, John Greer, Brian Sears and Jeff Schroeder. 


BACK ROW:Coach Earl Yestingsmeier, Barry Potts, 


Brian Peaper, Jeff Tallman, Brian Nommay, Eric 


Olson, Kirk Schooley, Dan Hunt, Dave Gooden, 


Bob Sutton. 


Productive Putters 


ite 1979-80 golf season was 
a productive one for the Ball State 
men’s team, 

The Cards started the fall season 
by winning the Indiana Central In- 
vitational. Senior Andy _ Soley 
became the only Ball State player 
all season to win _ individual 
medalist honors by finishing first 
out of 106 players. 

Junior Mike Jones also did well 
by tying for second place with 
freshman teammate Bob Sutton. 
Sophomore Barry Potts tied fifth in 
the event. 

In the other fall tournament for 
the Cardinals, they finished second 
out of 18 teams in the Indiana In- 
tercollegiate. 

Senior Brian Sears tied for fifth 
place while freshman teammate 
Kirk Schooley tied for seventh 
place. 

For the first tournament of the 
spring season Ball State traveled 
south to play in the Seminole In- 
vitational in Tallahassee, Florida. 
The cards finished 14th out of 22 
teams. 

Ball State next played in the 
Evansville Invitational where they 
finished fourth out of eight teams. 
Freshman B.G. Winings tied for 
third in the event to lead the Cards. 

Ball State next played in its only 
home event of the year, the Ball 
State Invitational held at Whisper- 


ing Oaks Golf Club. The Cardinals 
won the event with senior Dean 
Abplanalp and Winings tying for 
second place. 

Ball State then went on the win 
the six team DePauw Invitational. 
Sophomore Brian Peaper lead the 
Cards by tying for second place. 
Senior John Greer tied for third 
while junior Tony Pasquali tied for 
sixth and sophomore Jeff Schroeder 
tied for 12th. 

Ball State next went on to finish 
second in the Indianapolis Inter- 
collegiate. Winings finished second. 

The Cardinals next traveled to 
the Kepler Invitational held in Col- 
umbus, Ohio. Ball State finished 
third out of 24 teams. 

The Cards once again finished se- 
cond this time in the Purdue Invita- 
tional where Abplanalp tied for 
third place individually. 

Next came the Mid-American In- 
vitational held in Oxford, Ohio. 
Ball State finished in the fifth posi- 
tion. 

The Cards next finished seventh 
at the Spartan Invitational in East 
Lansing, Michigan. 

Ball State came back to finish in 
third place at the Northern Inter- 
collegiate in Ann Arbour, 
Michigan. 

Soley finished third place while 
Schooley tied for the ninth 
position. --by Mike Purdy 
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As Dee Lynn Chrisman crosses the home plate, there’s 
a teammate there to meet her and congratulate her 
on her run. There were time, though when that 
stretch from third to home seemed like miles. --photo 
by Tom Nemcik 


Pitching was one of the highlights of the season this 
year. Gina Sharp spins one into the strike zone during 
the early part of the season. --photo by William E. 
Vance 


Cards Lose Charm 


Tee acharm. . .or so it goes. 
Except in the case of the women’s 
softball team in the ‘80 season. 

The Cards have been the 
I.A.1.A.W. state champions for the 
past two seasons, under the direc- 
tion of three-year mentor Judy 
Raney, who is departing Ball State 
a winning coach and a fine teacher. 

Last year the Cards finished out 
the season with 12 wins and 11 
losses, and had an in-state record of 
7-3. This year was a little worse 
with a record of 15 wins 15 losses at 


Guarding the base, Karen Wilson makes the catch 
and tags the runner out to finish out the inning. 
--photo by William E. Vance 


the time of this printing. 

Experience was to enhance the 
Card’s chances at the 1980 title 
shot, but with the loss of Phyllis 
“P.J.” Koontz, who led the Cards 
last season with a .355 batting 
average and the departure of two 
seniors this was not to be. 

Last years number two batter, 
with an average of .292, shortstop 
Lori Robbins, was again superb 
with the bat as she led the team 
with a .400 plus average. 

Also helping the team was pit- 
cher Brenda Gidley, who once 
again was the lady-Cards leading 
pitching ace, with an ERA of 1.65. 
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WOMEN’S SOFTBALL. FRONT ROW:Marianne Lafferty, Linda Neal, Karen Cox, Karen Wilson, 
Deanne Schroeder, Kathy Byers, Brenda Hills, Julie VanSickle, Sue Erickson. SECOND ROW:Barb Syler, 
Judy Pettit, Pam Holwerda, Linda Huhnke, Kathy Wert, Lisa Arick, Lori Arehart, Tandy Holloway, 
Laura Watkins, Cindy Jones. BACK ROW:Coach Judy Raney, Assistant Coack Debbie Kaminske, Sheri 
Steckler, Betsy Reinholtz, Brenda Gidley, Phyllis Koontz, Lori Robbins, Dee Lynn Chrisman, Kelly 
Adelsperger, Gina Sharp, Theresa Pazitney, Cindy McKnight, Linda Hildebrand. 


Watching from the bench, Sheri Steckler cheers on 
her team. According to coach Raney, this area is one 
of the toughest regions in competition. --photo by 
Tom Nemcik 


Charm 


“I think we have a very strong 
region in softball. The competition 
is very intense, and there are many 
well-coached teams,’ departing 
coach Raney stated. 

“The athletes are what make it 
all worthwhile. They are talented 
and they deserve all the support 
they can get.” Raney departs Ball 
State with a 40-21 record and par- 
ticipated in regional competition all 
three seasons. 

Next year a strong nucleus of 
returning players will assist the 
team in their vie for another state 
title. --by Matthew Buehler 


Following a home meet, Dianne Schroeder and 
Karen Wilson pack up and get ready to head back to 
the locker room for some post-game coaching. 
--photo by Tom Nemcik 


As the referee makes his call, catcher Dee Lynn 
Chrisman expresses her opinion about the play. “The 
athletes are what make it all worthwhile,” said coach 
Raney. --photo by Tom Nemcik 
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Battling Back 


A baseball traveling in excess of 80 mph 
can hurt, and even break some bones. 
Against Northern Illinois, this player 
caught a ball in his arm.--photo by F.A. 
Phillips, Jr. 


344/ Men’s Baseball 


lie 1979-80 baseball season 
was a positive one, as the Cardinals 
finished with a 14-18 win-loss 
record. Coach Bob Rickel, finishing 
his 10th year, will be losing 12 
members of his team including co- 
Most-Valuable Players; catcher 
Scott Rafferty, who batted .392 
and third baseman Mike Sullivan, 


who hit .407. 
Also graduating were starters 


Scott Bryson, batting .310, Ted 
Wergel who lead all MAC hitters 
on the 1978-79 season, Outfielder 
Randy Jobe and pitchers Gary 
Caldwell, David Carr, Steve 
Johnson, Rick Richmond, Jerry 
Roach, Rob Robbins and this year’s 
most successful hurler Terry Smith 
who compiled an impressive 4-2 
record with a 2.51 earned run 
average. 


You re out! Maybe. With close calls like 
this, the Cards need an_ instant 
replay.--photo by William E. Vance 


A Cardinal second baseman taggs out a 
player trying to steal the base. --photo by 
William E. Vance 
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BASEBALL TEAM. FRONT ROW:Kevin Green, Scott Rafferty, Jerry Roach, Mike Sullivan, Rob Rob- 
bins, Gary Caldwell, Ted Weigel, Randy Jobe. SECOND ROW:Don DeWitt, Ron Snyder, Tom Wylie, 
Scott Bryson, Terry Smith, Steve Johnson, Rick Richmond, Rick Bailey, Bill Stahl. THIRD ROW:Ralph 


Hartnagel, Steve Seager, Tony Nukes, Phil Marino, 


David Carter, John Hess, Denny Plummer, Bob 


Bachman, Kevin Barnes, James Andert. BACK ROW:Coach Bob Rickel, Dan Brown, Chris Landrigan, 


Keny Lynch, Don Fickert, Greg Bartlett, Joe Earls, 


Keller. 


Battling 


The most loyal fans are the ones that stay when you're 
losing. This man was one of a handful of spectators 
staying in the second half of a double header. --photo 
by William E. Vance 


Head Coach Bob Rickel, coaching at third base is 
waiting to give the O.K. signal to another runner. 
--photo by William E. Vance 
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Marc Royal, Jeff Pavey, John Faulstick, Richard 


Next years team will see the 
return of junior pitcher Don De 
Witt who, after accumulating a 1-1 
record signed a professional con- 
tract with the New York Yankees. 


Also returning will be .300 hitter — 
Ralph Hartnagel. = 

It will be a rebuilding year as 
Kurt Lynch, Kevin Barnes, Chris 
Landrigan, Tom Wylie, Steve 
Seager and Greg Bartlett will 
return to bring a solid basis for 
future winning Cardinal Teams. 
--by Ronni Feinberg 


Winding up for the third strike, a Cardinal pit- 


cher is putting his best curve on the ball. --photo 
by William E. Vance 


Protection from the dangers of baseball, these bat- 
ting helmets are some of the many important 


pieces of baseball equipment.--photo by William 
E. Vance 
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ROW: Jane Seevers, Lori Schmidt, Sandy Straup, Denise Pflum, Julie 


Johnston, JoAnn Curtis, Sandy Eppert, Marylou Brazee, Kathy Bland. SECOND ROW:Deb Wehman, 
Toni Russell, Pam Wiwi, Kim Tutza, Rebecca Cornelius, Melody Torok, Jane Coplen, Betsy Nocton, 
Leazanne Hopkins, Kim Matlock, Anne Zauss, Myla Williams. BACK ROW:Martha Harrison, Sally Jo 
VanFossen, Frances Mazza, Shelly LaRocque, Debbie Mappes, Donna Tharp, Jill Stevens, Consuelo Fry, 
Trinda Zimmerman, Sally Williams, Coach Jackie Schmidt, Assistant Coach Lorraine DeSale. 


Leaves Legacy _ 


Ls 1979, the Cardinal lacrosse 
team finished with 11 wins and 1 
loss, but more outstanding was the 
fact that they outscored their op- 
ponents 120 goals to 57 goals, or in 
other words more than 2 to 1. 

Considered a rebuilding season, 
the Cards faced a tough schedule 
which included a new opponent in 
Sauk Valley. 

The reason for the rebuilding 
season is that four year lacrosse 
coach Jackie Schmidt lost seven 
scoring members and two_ key 
defensive players from the ‘79 
squad. 

Returning to this year’s squad for 
her fourth season, and giving her 
all, was senior Sandy Straup at 
cover point. 

Also returning was Denise Pflum, 
who played last season on the na- 
tional lacrosse tournament’s second 
team, returned to defensive wing. 
Other three-year players Donna 
Tharp and Fran Mazza returned to 
their attack wing positions. 

Jane Seevers, another three-year 
member, shared her goalie roles 


Francis Mazza looks for an opening to move the ball 
downfield as her teammates look on. The ability to 
move the ball and keep an eve on the field is an in- 
dispensable asset in lacrosse. 


with first year participant Jill 
Stevens, who recorded 142 saves on 
goal. Seevers had 30 saves. 

Although the team started out on 
the wrong foot with a loss to 
Oberlin College, 7-3, the Cards 
bounced back and won & straight 
games and then took a loss on the 
chin the last game of the regularly 
scheduled season from Ohio 
University. 

Then the lacrossers poured it on 
at the Midwest Regionals in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, defeating Cuyahoga, 9- 
3 and then attained their highest 
point output against Ohio State, 
defeating them 21-10. 

Two girls then advanced by vir- 
tue of an All-Star selection to the 
Nationals Tournament. They were 
Lori Schmidt, top goal getter hit- 
ting on 40 of 93 attempted goals, 
and goalie Jill Stevens. 

Jackie Schmidt, in her fourth 
year as lacrosse and field hockey 
coach is leaving a vacancy at Ball 
State that will be very hard to fill. 
While at B.S.U. Schmidt ac- 
cumulated a record of great stature 
with 35 victories, 8 losses and only 1 
tie. She will be missed by both her 
players and the other students at 
B.S.U. --bv Matthew Buehler 


Teamwork helped the Cardinals to their 11 wins this 
season as Toni Russell and her teammates 
demonstrate. 
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Bone-Banging 


A lack of experience overall handicapped the team. 
Several injuries didn’t help the picture either. They 
finished sixth in the MAC. --photo by William E. 


Vance 


350/Men’s Rugby 


[emedarel after classes began 
in the fall, the Ball State Rugby 
Football Club started its practices. 
In their first game the following 
weekend they soundly beat the 
Wright State team at the West 
Campus pitch across from the 
hospital. A week later they suffered 
a close defeat at the hands of the In- 
dianapolis Centurions. It was a 
hard fought battle that saw many 
injuries, including a knee injury to 
Kent Miller that forced him to miss 
the rest of the fall season and also 
the spring season. 

The weeks that followed saw 
numerous losses for the Ball State 
team that was now dwindling due 


to various elbow, ankle, and knee 
ailments. One highlight of the 
season though was the alumni game 
that took place on Homecoming 
weekend. This annual event pitted 
ruggers from past Ball State teams 
against the healthy remainder of 
the current Cardinal players, and 
the alumni came out on top in an 
enjoyable game. 

Winter quarter was a time of rest 
and relaxation while the various in- 
juries were given a couple of mon- 
ths to heal. However, after 
Christmas break the club began 
again with its new winter training 
program in the field and sports 
building. A few of the hard-core 


Football isnt the only rough and tough contact sport. 
Rugby is also so physical and caused several injuries 
during the season. --photo by William E. Vance 


Although the rugby season did have a few ups, most 
of the time was spent searching for the elusive vic- 
tory. --photo by William E. Vance 


rugby players, along with a 
number of “rookies” that were 
recruited in the preceding months, 
went through a rigorous workout 
three times a week in an effort to be 
in top form for the coming spring 
season. 

As soon as the brown grass began 
to show through the melting snow, 
the rugby club hit the road to get 
used to the cold by running down 
the campus streets. Under the 
leadership of John Ludy, the fun- 
damentals of rugby were learned 
by the new players and practiced 
by the veterans. However, a lack of 
experience overall handicapped the 
team, and they failed to gain the 
elusive victory that they needed. 
But there was one bright spot in the 
schedule, and that was the Mid- 
American Championship which 
was held at Ball State. Ohio 
University was victorious as Ball 
State managed a sixth place. The 
team was again hampered by in- 


juries, and it ended the season by 
being narrowly defeated by the 


Miami Club. 


Meyers 


Valley --by Rod 
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Settling Into Insanity 


Seeetines the settling in atmosphere of a college 
campus is interrupted by the insanity of the rest of the 
world. In 1980 there were few exceptions, especially 
with the crisis in Iran and rising prices wherever 
money was exchanged; for even the needy items such 
as gas, food on Friday night, and a pair of Levis had 
gone up and kept going. 

On a less insane side, a new president fit into the 
university and he and his family took over the presi- 
dent’s house with a real home atmosphere. Fashion 
took a return to the 1940’s as long skirts and spiked 
heels returned with bright colors and jacketed outfits. 

When the insanity of it all seemed a bit too much, 


— 


- 


352/ Settling into Insanity 


students turned sometimes for the Muncie Mall and 
100 and one ways to kill a few hours. Others sipped a 
beer at the Chug, nibbled on a sandwich in the “Who’s 
on Dill,” or shopped in the Village. But most everyone 
seemed a part of the insanity of it all--especially with 
the medias keeping us up to date each day. -- by Jim 
Grim 

The lunacy of the hostage crisis, the frustrations piled upon insult and injury, the 
apparent impotency of the White House to do anything--all this combined to make 


a combustible fuel on which angry American students like those on our campus 
fed. --photo by William E, Vance 


The first family of Ball State. president Jerry Anderson, wife Betty and sons Greg 
and Timmy made the settling in process as smooth as possible, bringing a family- 
next-door quality to the campus. --photo by Tom Nemcik 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


W hat began as a calm and 
somewhat peaceful year was 
abrupted near the end of fall 
wens when the United States 
embassy in Iran was taken over 
by millitant “students” with 50 
Americans held hostage at gun- 
point inside. From November 4 
on, students were kept up to date 
on the news with “America Held 
Hostage” newsbreaks. 

Rumors of war and military 
conflict ran rampant on campus 
and came to somewhat of a 
climax when President Jimmy 
Carter called for a return of the 
draft registration in January. In 
the center of the entire 
Iranian/U.S. conflict was the 
former Shah of Iran, who just 
happened to pay a visit to the 
United States for “medical 
reasons. He later moved on to 
Panama and then to Cairo for 
asylum. The Iranian people 
seemed to want nothing more 
than to have the Shah back--not 
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Confusion, conflict 
at home and abroad 


as a ruler, but to try him tor 
what may have seemed to be 
criminal acts during his ad- 
ministration. The American 

overnment stated that it would 

ave no part in the Shah’s 
return, nor would it apologize 
for any part it played in the 
Shah’s reign to office. 

In lays April, word was 
received from the White House 
that it looked as if the American 
hostages would be taken control 
of by the Iranian Revolutionary 
Council, a positive move in the 
eyes of the Carter administra- 
tion. President Carter felt it was 
such a positive move that he 
agreed in writing not to initiate 
hostilities or propaganda against 
Iran. Only continued confusion 
and concern followed when the 
Revolutionary Council refused to 
take control of the hostages--even 
after Iranian President 
Abolhassan Bani-Sadr reportedly 
told United Nations Secretary 
General Kurt Waldheim that it 


would be done. White House of- 
ficials were left in a stumper as 
they had already pledged total 
restraint. 


Meanwhile, protests of varied 
kinds began on college campuses 
cross the United States. Most of 
the protests dealt with the Ira- 
nian/ Hostage crisis, but varied 
from “Down with the Draft” to 

Bomb Iran” to “Leave the Ira- 
nian Students Alone.” At Ball 
State, protests dealt with each of 
the issues mentioned, but mainly 
centered on negative feelings for 
the President’s draft call and 
equally pepe ye feelings for 
what was happening in Iran. 


At the beginning of the 
hostage situation, president 
Carter's popularity sky-rocketed. 


Organized demonstrations were planned and acted out by 
angry students during the earlier days of the crisis in Iran. 
Meanwhile, Iranian students made a trip to Indianapolis 
for a visa check. photo by William E. Vance 


Patriotism had never been so popular on campus before. 
Mark Pickard, Oak Park, Illinois sophomore, wears a shirt 
which tells Iran where to drill for oil. --photo by Larry 
Prazak 


But near the end of the 1979-80 
academic year, the American 
people were beginning to lose 
heir patience and “restraint 
with the whole situation. A cam- 
paign year was just around the 
corner, and Kennedy, Reagan, 
Anderson, and Bush started look- 
ing more appealing than they 


had before. 


Also here at home, the prime 
interest rate hit an all-time high 
at 20 percent in early April. 
President Carter’s windfall profits 
tax went into effect as well as an 
additional tax on imported oil 
that was expected to raise prices 
at the pumps by 10 cents a 


allon. Those long trips home for 


the weekend almost became a 
thing of the aN for man 
students as their inflated billfolds 
could no longer afford the rising 
prices of gas--and clothes--and 
aper--and food. . .--by Jim 
rim 


Administrators and staff in the Ad Building must have 
breathed a sigh of relief, seeing that students were pro- 
testing Iran instead of the university’s lack of parking 
space. --photo by Larry Prazak 


It was a tough year in which to pick a popular villian. Pro- 
testors lashed out a Khomeini, Bani Sadr, and Ghotz- 
badeh; however, Carter was a domestic villian with draft 
registration. --photo by William E. Vance 
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Nuclear 
war at home 


ite film opened March 24, 1979 to generally 
good reviews, not an atypical occurence in the 
movie industry. The plot involved an accident in a 
fictionalized nuclear power plant, the threat of a 
meltdown of the plant’s core, known to insiders as 
the China Syndrome. The film’s producer, a 
Hollywood brat trying for his second hit, expound- 
ed to reporters on the movie’s human drama. 

Life imitated art to produce real-life drama 
when, 12 days later on April 4, the Three Mile 
Island nuclear plant near Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
faced the threat of a very real China Syndrome. 
Pregnant women and pre-school children were urg- 
ed to move beyond a five-mile radius of the plant, 
and President Carter toured the facility to prove 
the effectiveness of the plant’s safety systems. 

While the radioactive steam released by the crip- 
pled plant soon disappeared, the arguments for and 
against nuclear power did not. Nuclear Power 
became the Vietnam of this decade. Students and 
other interested citizens joined together with 
Vietnam-era protesters all over the country to pro- 
test the use biaticlaar power for energy. 

Concerned performers gathered this summer at 


Growing concern over the environment was brought with higher gas prices and limited sup- 


ply from OPEC. The state of Indiana is rich in coal, and this student is worried about clean 
air. --photo by Terry Clark 
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Madison Square Garden for a historic five nights of 
concerts. Mare than 300,000 people contributed 
$500,000 to MUSE (Musicians United for Safe 
Energy). Another $3 million is expected from the 
three-record album of the concerts, “No Nukes” 
featuring the Doobie Brothers, Jackson Browne, 
James Taylor, Carly Simon, Bruce Springsteen, and 
a rare appearance be Crosby, Stills and Nash, 
among other performers. 

Besides music, the concert goers heard speeches 
by Ralph Nader and political activists Jane Fonda 
and Tom Hayden. Dubbed the “Mork and Mindy 
of California politics” by the press, Fonda and 
Hayden began their own campaign for the gradual 

hasing out of nuclear plants in the fall. Their 32- 
ay, 00-city tour was aimed at the “silent majori- 
ty, according to Fonda. 

Founders of the Campaign for Economic 
Democracy in 1976, Fonda and Hayden faced 
crowds more interested in Jane Fonda the movie 
star, than in any issue. Fonda proved to be the 
drawing card for Hayden, the spokesman. Although 
they won converts with their political finesse, the 
Haydens found the press was not always as easy to 
impress. Fonda in particular received flack from 
conservatives. One editorial in an eastern 
newspaper accused Fonda of a “guilt-ridden, rich- 
bitch mentality.” 

Nonetheless, the Fonda-Hayden tour and the No 
Nukes concerts are only two publicized examples of 
the growing movement to eliminate nuclear power 
plants. Whether led by prophets or reactionists, the 
anti-nuclear power movement may bring about an 
unintended change from the “me decade” of the 
"70s to the “we decade” of the ’80s as people unite 
for a common cause. --Paula Glass 
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Weighing 
the price of 
aGPA 


ave you ever stopped and 
asked yourself if your college 
education is worth all you go 
through? There’s much more to 
an education than toug 
homework assignments. Students 
undergo a great deal of stress to 
achieve their ends here. 
Thousands of dollars go into an 
education, and students carry the 
burden of the payments. There 
are many other factors that can 
make or break students: grades, 
Rest pressure, parental pressure, 
ime dedication, and competi- 
tion. Students voiced their feel- 
ings toward their educations to 


Boring! Late nights spent studying combined with early 
morning classes makes for a drowsy combination. Sominex 
has to take a back seat to lectures on the Romantic poets 
and the history of art. --photo by Terry Clark 


show what makes it worth while 
for them and what troubles them 
most. 

Mary Mattingly, a junior from 
Speedway, is majoring i 
marketing, and she’s paying her 
own way through school. Last 
summer she worked full time at 
L.S. Ayres and part time at the 
Speedway Park pyeua ont as a 
recreation leader. Now, if she 
feels she’s going to be in a bind, 
she goes home and works 


weekends at Ayres. 


‘I do think school is worth the 
time and money, but I think the 
real worth will’show when you 
get in the working world,” Mat- 
tingly said. Her ambition is to 
work for a marketing research 
company that works indirectly 
with retail. Mattingly feels her 
ambition is the motivating force 
that keeps her in school, and it is 
her ambition that brings about 
the tension. 

“T think stress and frustration 
comes to each individual dif- 
ferently depending on what he or 


Fashion: A 1940's fanfare 


he disco look is gone and the 40’s are back. 
For the past couple of years, the disco---Saturday 
Night Fever He, took has been dwindling out and 
is almost totally gone. 

The new styles consist of designer wear, bright 
colors, and the 40’s look in suits and dress wear. 

In 1979, designer clothing came into its own, one 
might say. Everyone was buying designer clothing 
whether it be Calvin Klein or Sassoon. 

“Designers are stars now and we know about 
them,” Mrs. Adams, coordinator of the home 
economics fashion coordinating major, said. “There 
was a time when one would go into a store and 
purchase a piece of clothing and not know who it 
was designed by because they all carried the store 
abel. Now, the poigners put their own labels on, 
their one Their labels mean something now. 

Green, yellow, red, blue, orange, and purple-- 
the bright colors that brought in spring will be br- 


inging it in again. 
__ ‘The bright colors are big for bringing in the spr- | 


ing, now, Adams said. One can find anything 
from shoes to underwear in big, bold, bright colors. 

A lot of people are afraid to try new modes in 
fashion, but that’s what fashion is all about. 
Designers design clothes for the rich and the poor. 
ont want everyone to add a little spice to their 

ives. 

Suit jackets with a skinny tie and a small collar 
shirt, or ooees shoulders creeped up on campus. 
The 1940's are back? No, not really, but the styles 
are, A suit jacket with a skinny tie and a small col- 


_lar shirt or blouse and a nice pair of slacks or a 


‘skirt and spikes makes a hot outfit. | 


The oes are also being worn just b 
themselves, without any iting underneath, and 
belted at the waist to keep them closed. Both men 
and women are wearine this style. 

With the styles in clothing changing so drastical- 
ly, one must wonder what causes the changes. 

“A lot of things are reflected in causing fashion 
changes: current events, the economy, past history, 
and many others,” Adams said. 

The fact that disco is going out and the big band 
era music is coming back is one major cause of the 
changes. How long the current styles will stay, is 
hard to tell. 

“Who knows?” Adams said. “It depends on the 
sats places, and events of the time.” --by John 

ilhite 


eer he 


It is commonly held that all styles sooner or later come back 
into fashion. In the ‘80's, the ‘40’s have resurfaced. --photo 
by William E. Vance 
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The GPA 


she puts into his or her major. 
For me that means a lot of late 
nights,” Mattingly said. _ 
arla Nelson sympathizes with 
Mattingly’s frustration. Nelson, a 
senior from Munster, is a visual 
communications major and hopes 
to work in the graphics field. 
“Money wise it’s worth it, but 
it’s not worth the frustration! 
Nelson explained. She finds 
rustration in the curriculum: 
“What they teach is experience, 
but it’s not practical; it’s not 
what you do in the real world. 
Steve Klosowski proved to 
himself that school was wor- 
thwhile. Klosowski, a La Porte 
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following high school at a jo 
where he made good bree but 
he got dirty. He compared his 
job with college auginee 

“It’s more or less white collar 
versus blue collar,” Klosowski 
said. White collar is more ap- 
pealing. Despite his definite 
stand on college, he still finds 
hardships. He feels interpersonal 
pressure when maintaining his 

rades as he tries to do the best 
e can. He’s also found difficulty 
with some of his teachers. 

“I can appreciate it if a prof 
knows who you are,’ Klosowski 
explained. “Some of these profs 
feel they work on a production 
line, like in a factory. 

osowski also finds fraternity 
life as another plus for college. 
s a member of Theta Xi, he 
believes it helps him stay in 


ened worked his first oat 
h 


i 


Comfort is everything when it comes to studying 
Kiebach and Mary Czerwinski study on eighth 
Hurlbut Hall. --photo by Kathy Torok i 


school. They allow him to be 
himself, and they help out if he 
gets discouraged with homework. 

Stacey Burt, a Muncie 
sophomore, is also avin his 
way through school. He believes 
it will be “Profitable in the long 
run. Burt’s majoring in finance 
and minoring in computer 
science. He finds that stress is the 
most difficult factor in college. 

“The stress in college, I 
believe, is more intense than it 
will be when I get out because of 
its continuous nature. When you 
study, you can never study 
enone because there’s always 
somet ing else to be com- 
prehended, but at work, it stops 
at five,” Burt said. 

Yorktown freshman Kevin 
Short has also recognized the 
ongoing need to study. It was the 
same for him in high school 
when he found he was always 
trying to get ahead of the rest of 
the class. Studying is very impor- 
tant to Short, and it’s not just 
because of the grades; “Learning 
has to go with it.” Both are im- 
portant in his majors, pre-med 
and chemistry. Short said he 
hasn’t experienced too many 
troubles at this cor stage of his 
college career, but he has found 
that his studies do conflict with 
his social life. As a result, he’s no 
longer as close to some of his 
friends from high school. 

Most of the students were cer- 
tain college was worthwhile. 
There were a few that weren’t 
sure they wanted to spend four 

ull years here, and these were 
the students that had _no definite 
Bleue for the future. But what 
appens to the students that do 
graduate? It’s just like high 
school graduation: all of a sud- 
den you’re there. What next? 
Students have the opportunity to 
use Ball State’s placement office 
to help them find jobs. In the 
1978-79 year, there were 4,050 
students registered at the place- 
ment office. Others may try to 
seek em Reach on their own, 
and still others may go on to 
continue their educations. 

Michael Marshall came to Ball 
State after he received a 
bachelor’s degree from the 
University of Wisconsin at La 

rosse. He's currently in his se- 
cond quarter as a graduate stu- 
dent in physical education with a 
concentration in excercise 
pavsioloay Marshall made the 
decision to continue his educa- 
tion because he likes school, and 
he wanted to widen his career 


opportunities. Besides teaching, 
he will have the opportunities to 
work in hospitals, to work for | 
companies in need of an excercise 
program, or to work in com- 
munity health. His attitude 
about education is ver positive. 
He came to Ball State because he 
heard it was one of the best 
schools to offer exercise 
physiology. 

You have to be trained by the 
best to be the best,” he said. He 
oars his teachers and students, 
and he is able to exercise his own 
philosophy of teaching: sharing 
what he knows with his students. 
Marshall maintains an informal 
classroom where students are 
allowed to express opinions and 
to share what they know. 

Despite all the difficulties 
students expressed, they still find 
education valuable. Overall, they 
cited homework pressure as the 
major factor in making or break- 
ing them here, but_as far as the 
money is concerned, everyone 
pe it was worth it. Afterall, 
if it wasn’t worth it, there 
wouldn't have been anyone to 
complain. --by Carol Burt 


All children need attention from parents, and Jerry Ander- 
son makes time to play with his son Timmy. Displaying 
perfect form, Timmy practices floor exercises with the help 
of his dad. --photo by Tom Nemcik 


Art students face special concerns when obtaining supplies for their major. Boards, brushes, and pens cost almost as much as 


the course. --photo by F. A. Phillips 


Andersons fit in 
as first family 


bes live in a large and 
spacious house, somewhat 
reminiscent of the home in which 
Fred McMurray raised his televi- 
sion sons. 

The two sons of this household 
live much like their prime-time 
pounierparts enjoying a _well- 
groome Hea lawn and playing 
with a collie-dog named Lassie. 
The wife, a petite woman, reigns 
over the household with the same 
grace Donna Reed brought to the 
screen. A large brown station- 
wagon in the drive completes the 
picture. 

A Muncie melodrama? Perhaps 
not. Because what separates this 
seemingly average family from 
the concept of baseball, hot dogs, 
apple pie and Chevrolet, is that 
the husband is Dr. Jerry Ander- 
son, new president of Ball State 
University. 

I was going to be a carrer 
girl,” said the former Betty Lou 


Schultz, now Mrs. ISLEY Ander- 
son, over coffee and conversation 
in the living room of the tasteful 
President’s Home on Meadow 
Lane. Born in Menomoni, a 
town in northern Wisconsin, 
Mrs. Anderson attended the 
University of Wisconsin at Eau 
Claire. While teaching French 
and English in Menomoni, the 
high school teacher met her 
future husband via a mutual 
friend. Although that first date 
was not particularly memorable 
to either party, the couple was 
married within the year. 
Eventually two sons were born 
to the Andersons. Gregory, 11, is 
a fifth grader at Burris and in- 
terested in swimming, soccer and 
his new stereo system. His hand- 
some but less hushed sibling is 
Timothy, 3, who attends nursery 
school at Lutheran Church of the 
Cross. Timothy, who sports curly 
hair, is active in gymnastics, 
evidenced by his toddler antics 
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First family 


around the house. 

Even while raising children, 
Mrs. Anderson managed to ob- 
tain a master of arts degree in 
French at Michigan State Univer- 
sity while her husband obtained 
his Ph.D. there. By the diversity 
represented by books lining their 

ome, it is obvious that educa- 
tion is an important aspect of the 
Andersons lives. 

That importance on education 
is what ultimately led the Ander- 
sons to position of president and 
first lady of Ball State. Although 
Mrs. Anderson said, “I don’t feel 
that much different,” assuming 
the presidency has changed the 
family’s lifestyle somewhat. 
“We've always worked as a 
team,” she explained. “There are 
certain responsibilities at each 
level of administrative positions, 
so with each move up, weve 
continued to work together on 
the same things, only expand 
them.” 

“Everyone has been really 
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Jerry, Betty, Tim, Greg, and Lassie stand in the doorway 
of their home. “We've always worked as a team,” Mrs. 
Anderson said. --photo by Tom Nemcik 


Timmy Anderson, age three, takes a snack from his mother 
over the counter. “Although the children love what I cook, 
I just can’t seem to get that ‘gramma’ quality,” Betty said. 
--photo by Tom Nemcik 


great since we arrived in July,” 
she emphasized, her voice sincere 
and direct. She was impresse 
with Ball State from her first trip 
to campus after the Search and 
Screen Committee chose her hus- 
band last spring. 


“We saw the University 
Singer’s Spec "79 and just thought 
they were fantastic,” she com- 
mented. “And we were doubly 
impressed with the lovely cam- 
pus. The grounds people do an 
excellent job. 


Confusion and chaos has 
mellowed into a semi-hectic pace 
for the Andersons since their 
move in hy The president’s 
home, which was in the process 
of being remodeled when the 
new administrator and his family 
moved in, is now completed. 
Functional yet elegant, the 
spacious home features three 
stories. Two stairwells lead to the 
top floor which houses four 
bedrooms. The immaculate main 
floor is an entertainment center 
for the president and wife with a 
formal pets area, foyer and 
living room along with com- 


fortable kitchen, dinnette, closed- 
in porch and den. A spacious 
recreation room highlights the 
basement area. 

An attribute making this tradi- 
tional home the Andersons’ own 
is the wide variety of artwork 
throughout the house. From a 
pagans of old New Orleans to 
andscapes from Washington 
state to a piece of stitchery by 
Dr. Anderson’s now-decease 
mother, Mrs. Anderson proudly 
gave background on their per- 
sonal collection. 

The colonial-style also received 
a facelift as major structura 
work was undertaken. In addi- 
tion to painting and wallpaper- 
ing, the Andersons’ new home 
received plumbing work and a 
new furnace. 

With the move complete and 
the remodeling finished, Mrs. 
Anderson is beginning to get a 
feel for the campus and the 
community. She pecendy joined 
the Ball State chapter o 
American Association of Universi- 
ty Women, having served that 
group as president in Oshkosh. 

An avid bowler, she has 
aes at the Delaware Country 

lub and the Village Bowl. And 
despite activities and an active 
entertaining schedule, she still 
maintains time to cook special 
items for her family. Mrs. Ander- 
son collects recipes and 
cookbooks, which gives her a 
great forum from which to 
choose. However, family requests 
usually win out over exotic 

ishes. 

Her husband, who comes 
home for lunch occasionally, is a 
fan of homemade soups, por 
chops and that All-American 
favorite of steak and potatoes. 
The children enjoy blueberry and 
raspberry pies and many 
Norwegian favorites from recipes 
passed on oy Dr. Anderson’s 
mother. “Although the children 
seem to love what I cook,” she 
pene ‘I just can’t seem to get 
that ‘gramma’ quality. 

he Anderson home that mor- 
gore was solemn and silent. | 

ut as the pole president’s 
wife described her husband an 
family, her delight was strongly 
substantiated by the sparkle in 
her eyes. Soom Tim and Gre 
would be home, frolicking with 
Lassie, and running through the 
house with news of their days. 
Dr. Anderson would amble in 
like a weary Robert Young look- 
ing for an easy chair, and ready 
for home. --by Amy L. McVay 


A matter 
of choice 


“ITley, wanna move off?” 
‘Off.” Off-campus. What. 
makes it so different from living 

‘on’-- in a residence ha 

Tim Shelford, Marion senior, 
has lived off-campus for more 
than three years. He lived in a 
residence hall and then four dif- 
ferent places off-campus, and is 
now settled in a house on 


Update: 


Dr. 
John Pruis 


As Dr. Jerry Anderson was 
assuming the presidency of Ball 


State University, his predecessor, 


John J. Pruis, was beginning his 


second year away from the 
university. 

Pruis is now vice president for 
corporate relations at Ball Cor- 
porations, despite the fact that 
most of his professional ex- 
perience was in the field of 

igher education. 
ruis, in declining an inter- 
view with the Orient, stated that 
he was “no longer affiliated with 
the apenas He served as 
president of Ball state from 1968 


McKinley with one roommate. 
He admits that sharing the rent 
with only one other guy is eae 
sive, but he still enjoys it. “I like 
to study here,” says Shelford. It’s 
still possible to be involved with 
the campus in ways besides 
classes, such as intramurals, in 
which Shelford participates. 
Another nice thing about having 
qour own place, according to 
helford, is the freedom. Parties 
can be more relaxed, time is less 
structured and there are no rules. 
Three guys who just moved off 
this year agree with Shelford’s 
eee of experience. Mark 
esterfield, Fort Wayne senior, 


Residents of Davidson Hall stand in the hallway, near a 
party in room 619. The question of living on or off campus 
had students confused. --photo by William E, Vance 


to 1978. Pruis resigned in March 
of that year. 

Earlier, the University Senate 
ad passed a 72-60 vote of “no 
confidence” in Pruis. Some facul- 

ty members charged that Pruis 
failed to keep open channels of 
communication and that he had 
shifted the priorities of the 
university away from education. 

he Board of Trustees, however, 
supported Pruis to the end. Upon 
his resignation, they affirmed 
their “full and complete con- 
fidence” in Pruis. 

Dr. Richard Burkhardt, vice 
president of instructional affairs, 
served as acing picpident of the 
university until Anderson was 
chosed to replace Pruis in 
December 1 : 

Pruis term wasn't always con- 
troversial, however. During his 
tenure, the university enjoyed 
phenomenal growth, with im- 
provements in the library, School 
of Architecture, medical pro- 
grams, College of Business, and 
many other areas. --by Karen 
Terhune 
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Jeff Feltman, Greenville, Ohio 
junior, and Neil Aldin, Carmel 
junior peaen off-campus life 
together this fall in a house on 
McKinley and they love it. “It’s 
like playing that you're out in 
the real world already,” says 
Feltman. With three dividin 
rent they feel it is “a little bi 
cheaper than room and board on 
campus.  Aldin said it was nice 
that they could stay durin 

breaks and not have to rush in 
and out. “It made the BoMays 
more fun with decorating an 
all.” Westerfield enjoys not hav- 
ing to change a busy schedule to 


the 


ry = ae 
Nikki Shields and her daughter Sam make a trek to the 
library. For students living off campus, the tr@k was often 
long and cold. --photo by Tom Nemcik 
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fit around meal times. “You can 
eat when you're hungry, not 
when you have to, like animals 
going to a feed lot.” Making din- 
ner off-campus has its complica- 
tions, too however, as Wester- 
field discovered one night while 
making lasagna. . .he had to call 
home and ask his mom whic 
went on top--the meat or the 
noodles 

Something that has become 
very special to these three is visits 
from triends: “You see the people 
you know want to see peu, an 
when yeu do get together it’s 
special,” they agree. “And the 
living room provides such a 
homey atmosphere for a visit. It’s 
easier to talk than in the 
lounge.” Little things can be fun 
about having your own place, 
too, as Feltman found it was 


even fun to shovel snow when it 
was “your own snow!” 

As for missing the residence 
hall, they feel t ee still in 
touch with their friends and have 
made new ones in their 
Ree etsy The only thing 
Aldin misses is watching the 
news on T.V. 

Some people don’t need any 
persuasion to make the big deci- 
sion. After two or three years in 
the residence halls they're ready 
and anxious for a change. Pete 
DePrimio, Fort Wayne junior, 
Tim Lipsey, Chillicothe, Illinois 
junior, and Carey Blake, 

hurubusco junior, all feel this 
way. They are house-shopping 
for next year, eager to spen 
their senior year in a totally dif- 
ferent environment. They agree 
it will be an adjustment, but all 


plan to room with good friends 
and are not worried about any 
drastic changes. One of the main 
reasons they re moving has to do 
with meals. “I’m tired of paying 
for three meals when I only eat 
two, and I'll like not having dic- 
tated meal hours,” says 
DePrimio. “Besides, I think it'll 
be good to learn how to cook. 
Py is looking forward to out- 
door barbecues in his own back 
yard. “We may not eat as 
regularly, but we'll have a choice 
of what we eat and won't be | 
wasting money on extras like piz- 


Blake is also planning on an 
easier environment in which to 
study. “There’s no lounge to go 
to and play pool or anything. I 
think the privacy will help my 
studying.” All three are looking 


Eg 
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forward to a new freedom and 
responsibility away from the 
rules and inconveniences of the 
hall. When asked if they had 
thought about any inconve- 
niences of living off, they ex- 
puuned that they'll kindof miss 
aving sheets washed an 
bathrooms cleaned for them, and 
laundry will cost more, but they 
still feel they ll end up ahead. 

“I’m anxious to be on m 
own,’ says Blake. “I feel like I’m 
in a box.’ DePrimio says they 
robably miss some people, 
but they too, will still remain ac- 
tive in campus activities and will 
see their close friends. Lipsey will 
no longer have his job at the hall 
desk, but says “there are other 
te Were excited to get out. 

ven just looking for a house is 
fun! 

Knox junior, Gene Novello, is 
still enue the pros and cons 
in his thoughts about moving off 
next year. The facts persuading 
him fo leave the hall are the 
rules, the underclassmen, the 
loud noise, and 


where you move. But, Novello 
has a car and is not worried 
about getting places. “Also, I 
think my car will be safer right 
outside my house than in a big 
lot farther away,” he says. 

Sara Kierns, Angola senior, has 
lived her entire four years in the 
residence hall. She never really 
thought about moving off- 
campus. “I think it’s cheaper and 
more convenient here,” Kierns 
said. “And I have a lot of friends 
here.” She feels she doesn’t waste 
money on the dining service 

ecause of her eating habits. 
Also, she said that “as an 
underclassman it was nice to 
have lots of hall activities to get 
involved in. As I got older, my 
classes took up more of my time. 
But it’s kind of nice to know 
there’s a lounge to go to if you 
want. The noise and the 
underclassmen have caused no 
big problems in the hall for 
Kierns, she said. 

Living in the residence hall for 
her fifth year, Donna Hoile, 
Kendallville senior, is glad she 
stayed. “I even turned down a 


Some paint, some furniture, some posters and even the 
barest of rooms can seem like home. Stephanie Drake 
remodels her apartment. --photo by William E. Vance 


stalf position and a place in a 
different hall, because I like it 
here. It’s generally quiet and I 
wanted to keep around m 
friends and stay involved in hall 
activities. Having other people 
around that care is nice, says 
Hoile, “for social and security 
reasons. I think you can meet 
more people living in a residence 
hall than off.” The rules don’t 
seem to bother Hoile. She calmly 
says, ‘life has it’s restrictions. 
You have to learn to live with 
rules anywhere. 

Vince Doyle, Francesville 
joators plans to remain ina hall 
or his senior year. “I can’t af- 
ford to move off. Besides, I like 
the people, the lounge, and the 
closeness to classes,” he says. 
Doyle is considering moving to a 
different hall for a change in- 
stead of moving off. He feels he 
would spend too much money on 
food, gas and utilities living off- 
campus. ‘Besides I like it here. If 
the noise ever bothers my studies, 
I can just escape to the library. 

So, it is obvious that when the 
question about moving off comes 
up, the decision is left entirely up 
to the individual. The choice is 
now open to all students, poe ut 
upperclassmen. The variety 0 

aces to live while attending col- 
ege is numerous. The at- 
mosphere in which a person lives 
is his own creation. It is up to 
you to choose the environment in 
which you are the most com- 
fortable and the happiest. After 
all, for your college years, Ball 
State is home, and “there's no 


ates like home!” --by Jennifer 


unce 
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Mall 


Migra tion 


W hen all else fails as enter- 
tainment in Muncie, there’s 
always the mall to turn to. 

The Muncie Mall, located 
about four and one-half miles 
rom campus, has much to offer 
Ball State students. The mall has 
62 stores that stock a wide varie- 
ty of goods from the clothing 
found at Stecks mens’ store to the 
numerous types of fish found at 
the Animal Empire. The at- 
mosphere inside the mall is plea- 
sant for walking, and it’s not 
unusual to see students there kill- 


ing time. Some, however, are 


there for more critical reasons 
because out of 62 stores, there 
are many gp portunities for 
employment. 

he mall has three department 
stores that have provide 


jobs for 


Students flocked to the Muncie Mall in pursuit of a few 
hours away from campus. Checkbooks lowered and a few 
bounced, but hours passed just the same with a sack in 
hand afterwards. --photo by Bill Vance 


The 


Village 
escape 


Sade with breaks in bet- 
ween classes don’t always head 
for the library or the dorms. 
With time to kill or errands to 
run, many students head toward 
the university village. The small 
shops there provide opportunities 
to browse, and there are several 
places to eat lunch. 

This year students were in- 
troduced to several new stores. 
Dick Sanburns Sporting Goods 


and The Book Shop took over the 
buildings formerly occupied b 


The Sycamore Shop, and after a 
summer of remodeling, Kazoo’s 
natural food restaurant moved in 
across from Merchants Bank. 
Anne Mullen, a South Bend 


& 


Spring fashion turned up early in the Muncie Mall as Ball 
Staters prepared to head south for spring break. Shorts and 
tank tops were purchased in early February. --photo by Bill 
Vance 
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students since the mall apeled 
up: Penneys, Sears, and L.S. 
Ayres. Students may find almost 
any need in these stores. They all 
stock today’s clothing styles in 
most sizes and prices, and each 
store has its own dining area. 
Penneys and Ayres also have 
salons which provide students 
with more convenience. 
here are a number of special- 
ty shops at the mall. The Put-on 
op specializes in printed T- 
shirts, and they carry three dif- 
ferent Ball State patterns. Merle 
Norman has cosmetics and _ac- 
cessories for the girls. Reader’s 
World stocks the most current 
books and a large selection of 
paar ene: They carry many 
books used _ in Story and English 
classes, and for hard to find 
ooks, they'll take special orders. 
So-Fro Fabrics carries most sew- 
ing needs, and they offer a 10 
percent discount to home ; 
economics students. The Athlete’s 
Foot specializes in sportswear 
and carries some gear, including 
Ball State gym bags. Students 
can find the latest looks in 
clothing at stores specializing in 
guys or girls clothes. The guys 
can find clothing at Stecks, Na- 
tional Shirt Shop, or the 
Checkered Flag, and the girls 
can look to Paul Harris, Stuarts, 


Students turned to the Village as a close escape during the day or night in search of a cold pitcher of beer or a hot 


sandwich.--photo by Bill Vance 
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Brooks, and Junior Threads. The 
Botton Half, which carries many 
brands of jeans and sportswear, 
Aga ls to both guys and gals. 

or true entertainment, 
students can look to Musicland, 
Sultan’s Castle, and the United 
Artists theaters. Musicland caters 
to college students carrying a 
large selection of records and 
tapes, a few instruments, and a 
nice display of stereos and stereo 
equipment. Sultan’s Castle is a 
toyland for adults. They have 
pinball machines, air noche 
and electronic games. Finally, 
the United Artist theaters offer 
students a choice of three movies 
to see. As a favor to students, a 
Rpeae. rate of $2.75 is given 
after five o'clock with a Ball 
State ID. 

When the dorms aren't serving 
meals, there are places to eat 
meals or to just snack. For fast 
foods, theres Keros, specializing 
in Coney Island hot dogs, and 
Orange vais carrying hot dogs, 
hamburgers, and six special kinds 
of drinks. For a more complete 
meal, there's MCL Cafeteria, 
and there’s Perkins Pancake 
House which is epee 24 hours. 

Many students have found 
employment at the mall. For- 
tunately, a positive attitude is 
taken toward the hiring of 
students and most have found 
their employers will schedule 
students around their school 

ours. 

To fill just about ay need, 
whether students are shopping 
for themselves or others, the 
Muncie Mall has the means to 
serve. It offers students the con- 
venience of one stop shopping, 
and for students, the convenience 
is greatly app eOee They can 

HOP eat, find entertainment, 
and find employment at the 
mall, and it all can be done 
within a short distance of cam- 
pus. --by Carol Burt 


Even though Ball State has two bookstores, the Student 
Center and Collegiate Store, students flocked occasionally 
to the mall to look over the latest bindings in the Reader's 
World. --photo by Bill Vance 


Endless shopping opportunities were available at the Mun- 
cie Mall with a whirlwind of stores and shops. Students 
were almost enthralled with the endless store windows and 
displays in the Muncie Mall corridors. --photo by Bill Vance 
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Escape 


freshman, is employed by 
Kazoo’s. She’s found that 
business is going well, and many 
people have expressed satisfaction 
with the food. 

The Two-Bit Rush is another 
popular restaurant for students 

By teachers. According to Stacy 
Fromme, a Jasper junior, the 
profs go to get away from the 
students, and the students go to 
get away from the profs. The 

wo-Bit Rush features rush hour 
from 3 Bae to 5 p.m., offering 
two different types of wines dai- 
ly. They also pack in the students 
on weekends as they feature 
musicians such as Gary Andry 
and Bill Wilson. 


“People usually come in pretty 
quiet,” said Fromme, “They have 
a few glasses of wine and usually 
their spirits are lifted. 

he village has provided con- 
venience to Gaston freshman 
Theresa Seals. She works full 
time at the administration 
building and takes classes at 
night. During the day, she'll 
walk to the village on breaks or 
during her lunch hour. 

“My favorite store was the 
Sweet Shop,” she said, but it 
moved out winter quarter. 
Kazoo’s has now become one of 
her favorites, and as Seals put it, 

It’s better than a hamburger 
place. 

Students voiced different opi- 
nions about pee in the village. 
Pete Nygaard, Indianapolis 
sophomore, thinks the pe are 
reasonable, but Pendleton 
sophomore Kim Conner 
cisaet 

ee at the village only 
because I don't have a car, but if 


Taking it to the 


boob-tube 


Les 8:00 on a Thursday night 
and you've got a Friday exam in 
Accounting 201 and a paper due 
for English 104. Time to study? 
Nope--it’s time to watch “Mork 
and Mindy”. No one seemed able 
to resist the crazy antics of Robin 
Williams, even when the books 
were waiting. 

Whatever the purpose--to fill 
the void when there was nothing 
better to do or to serve as an ex- 
cuse for not studying--television 
played a big part in the lives of 
nearly all Ball State students. 

Comey shows were always a 

esides “Mork and : in- 


H”’, and “Three's Company’. 
KRP in Cincinnati’ featured 
the zany crew of a radio station, 
HOUGN Dr. Johnny Fever and 
Venus F atl 
_ Saturday Night Live” con- 
tinued to be a campus favorite 
despite the absence of Not Ready 
For Prime Time Players Jobn 
Belushi and Dan Ackroyd. 
Viewers tuned in each week to 
see how the sadistic Sluggo 
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would lute poor Mr. Bill and 
his dog, Spot. 

But television also had its 
serious side. The networks of- 
fered “60 Minutes,” “20/20”, and 
“Prime Time Saturday’. Special 
reports on the Iranian crisis and 
the 1980 presidential election 
kept students up-to-date on cur- 
rent events. 


Knightstown freshman Janell 
Vogel said she didn’t watch too 
much television but she did enjoy 
movies and special events. 


Those special events included 
mini-series such as “Holocaust”, 
“Freedom Road” and a remake 
of the classic “All Quiet on the 
Western Front . 


Movies seen in theaters only a 
fe before made their way to 
he small screen, usually in an 
edited form. “Jaws” played to 
standing-room-only audiences in 
dorm lounges. “Coming Home’, 
“The Turning Point’, and “An 
Unmarried Woman’ were also 


popular. 
Should 1:00 be Philosophy 100 
or “The Young and the Restless’? 


I had a car, I would go where 
the prices are cheaper. They can 
charge pige prices and take ad- 
vantage of my situation,” Conner 
said. 
Students from the Muncie area 
tend to agree with Conner. 
Senior Debbie Mixell said, “The 
stores I go to aren't for the stu- 
dent market because of the 
prices. | 
_Because of the location, the — 
village offers students its services 
when their time is otherwise — 
limited. Prices do tend to kee 
the market opened more to 
cie residents, but students do 
ee quite a bit of time there. 
erchants Bank keeps students 
coming and going, and stores 


un- 


such as The Strand, for records 
and tapes, and The General 
Store, for jeans and cords, are 
ey toward college students. 

hether students use the village 
for shopping or dining, it’s nice 
to have some la close by to 
go. --by Carol Burt _ 


was a question pondered by 
some. Students were occasionally 
known to arrange their afternoon 
schedules so that they could 
watch their favorite ae opera. 
Elaine Hawkins, an Elkhart 
junior, said her favorite shows 
were ‘The Guiding Light” and 
an evening soap, “Dallas”. 

A television was an essential to 
a shores enthusiast. Cardina 
basketball fans could watch their 
team in action on Channel 49 if 
they couldn’t make it to the 
game itself. | 

Bracken Library was almost | 
deserted on “Super Sunday” as 
students crowded around their 
sets to watch the Pittsburgh 
Steelers defeat the Los Angeles 
Rams. Another sports spectacular 
was the 1980 Olympics. 

Not only football fans were 
watching as “The Dallas Cowboy 
Cheerleaders Special--Part II” 
was broadcasted. 

“TV is the ultimate escape 
mechianism,’” was Muncie senior 
Andy Lykens description of 
television. His favorite “escapes” 
were “Lou Grant” and “60 
Minutes’. 

Not everyone was enthusiastic 
about TV. “I think it’s asinine,” 
said Connie Corey, a junior from 
Bedford. “It plays on our ig- 
norance. Corey did admit, 

owever, to occasionally wat- 
ching “The Muppet Show” and-- 
you guessed it-- “Mork and Min- 
dy”. --by Karen Terhune 


Screen 
scope 


M ovies have always been the 
great escape for college students 
tired of textbooks and research 
papers, and with adde 
economic and political uncertain- 
ties, this year was no exception. 
While the recording industry suf- 
fered a recession and profits nose 
dived, movie industry profits 
were never higher nor ticket lines 
longer in Muncie and all over the 
country. Producers spared no ex- 
pene in their quest for big 

ucks. This year saw the release 


of the two most expensive movies 
ever made: Star Trek--The Mo- 
tion Picture, the big-screen ver- 
sion of the classic series, and 
PCICALY ESE Now, Francis Ford 

Oppel s multi-million dollar 
gamble. 

Star Trek fans anxiously 
awaited the movie-version of the 
still-popular television series, and 
their enthusiasm paid off hand- 
somely for producer Gene Rod- 
peau who miraculously 
assembled the original cast with 
the addition of bals sexpot 
Lieutenant Ilia and her love in- 
terest, Commander Decker. 
ety effects technicians from 

lose Encounters and Star Wars 
created the dazzling Fae million 
effects for the $44 million movie. 

Although the Enterprise was 
battered by poor reviews, the 

ip and its crew soared in the 
public’s opinion with long lines 
and gross profits of an un- 

recedented $11.9 million in its 


irst three days. 


ARE Rio: 


The mass medias became an active part of the lives of students through out the year. A residence hall coed takes a few 


minutes to watch the evening news. --photo by Bill Vance 


2086 profits were also the 
reward for Francis Ford Cop- 
pola’s 10-year flirtation with 
movie-Russian Roulette. Coppola 
morgaged much of his property 
to finish his $30.5 million 
Apolcalpse Now, a blood 
sion of Vietnam starring Marlon 
Brando and Martin Sheen. The 
film received mixed reviews, but 
box office receipts were good. 

Big-budget films were not the 
only ones to receive publicity and 
large profits. Two films faced the 
pu lic’s wrath and adulation: 

he Life of Brian for its parody 
of the New Testament and The 
Rose for its painfully accurate 
portrait of a rock star on the way 


own. 

The Life of Brian or as one 
critic called it, “The Gospel ac- 
cording to Monty Python” came 
under attack from religious 
BIGUDS locally and in nearby 

nderson for its tale of Brian 
Cohen (Graham Chapman), a 
contemporary of Jesus, who is 
mistaken for the messiah. The 
Northwest Plaza, which showed 
the film in Muncie, placed a 
notice at the box office warning 
patrons that the movie might be 
offensive to some. But the con- 
troversy surrounding the film did 
nothing to reduce attendence and 
profits. 

While Monty Python faced 
lukewarm critics, Bette Midler 
had critics raving about her elec- 
tric performance as a se 
destructive singer who OD’s on 
life in The Rose. Some critics 
compared her to Streisand, and 
the movie also proved popular 
with the public. 

Comedy and its synonym for 
the college crowd, Steve Martin, 
scored big this year with his first 
starring role in ats Martin 
prouaed Navan Johnson, a _ | 

poor black sharecropper’s son 


ver- 


in this rags-to-riches-to-rags-to- 
riches tale. Martin also proved 
his versatility this year with a 


best-selling book, Cruel Shoes 
and comedy album Comedy Is 
Not Pretty. 

Other guy movies this year 
included The Electirc Horseman, 
Kramer vs. Kramer, 10, Starting 
Over, and 1941. 

While students look to movies 
for an escape to a world of hap- 
iness and prosperity, their at- 

endence made such a world 
yet for movie industry of- 
icial and actors who reaped the 
bounty of large profits an 

public as well as critical acclaim. 
--by Paula Glass 
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Settling in Together 


heres no excuse for one to say at BSU, “I 
don’t have anything to do.” How can one just 
bum around when there are over 100 
organizations surrounding him. 

It’s the Greeks, hall leaders and special in- 
terest groups which motivate the students to 
get involved. 

From September to May, students were 
swamped with activities. Rush started the 
year s activities, and bike-a-thon ended them. 

In between these fun-filled events were 


scheduled functions, as well as, spur-of-the 
moment socials. 

Without these activities, the campus would 
never have gotten settled in. --by Linda A. 
Roberts 


Deciding to or not to go Greek was a major concern for hundreds of freshmen, like 
Mary Ellen O'Rourke. For the first Rush parties potential pledges spent hours 
creating the desired effect and hoping they would fit the expected image. Some 
made it. Some didnt. --photo by William E. Vance 


Not only was team work a vital part of the action on the track during Sigma 
Switch, Friends, sorority sisters and fraternity brothers all got together to do some 
cheering and some cooperating in keeping each other warm through the frosty fall 
afternoon. --photo by William E. Vance 
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Smiles of Sisterhood 


Les a home away from home, 
a place for laughter and tears, a 
special feeling in the heart, and a 
lifetime friendship. Sisterhood-- 
there’s nothing in the world to com- 
pare to it, according to Christi 
Weilbaker, panhellenic president. 
She feels one can’t benefit from auy 
other organization like one can 
from a sorority. 

“I can’t imagine what it would 
be like without it,” said Deb Mc- 
Clurg, an Alpha Chi Omega in- 
itiate. Once one finds the closeness 
in a group, it’s difficult to imagine 
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what it would be like without that 
feeling. Cindy Glass, a Sigma Kap- 
pa member, believes sorority life 
has enhanced her college career 
and made her a better person. 

“T feel involved on campus; I 
know so many people through it. 
You always have some place to go, 
even in the winter time when the 
campus is dead,’ said Lisa 
Dillman, an Alpha Omicron Pi in- 
itiate. It’s a nice feeling to be able 
to say “hi” to so many familiar faces 
on campus. According to Julie 
Powanda, sorority life has helped 


her get into other organizations. 
Also, it’s a little something extra to 
put on the resume. 

The majority of girls go through 
rush just to see what it’s all about. 
Dillman had no intention of pledg- 
ing. But, when she thought of all 
that work she was going through 
for nothing, she decided to pledge 
and make it all worth while. To this 
day, Dillman and many others 
don’t regret it. Instead, they are 


Alpha Omicron Pi sisters join into a melody of songs 
prior to saving goodbye to yet another party of 
rushees, --photo by Tom Nemcik 


ALPHA CHI OMEGA. FRONT ROW:Cassie Husselman, Rochelle Renner, Judi Hensley, Terri Thomp- 
son, Theresa Weaver. SECOND ROW:Carol Speer, Diane Smith, Karen Nicola, Beth Greeson, Shelly 
Horlander, Tonia Beal, Theresa Wallace, Laura Stivers, Janet Bordenkecher, Pam O’Brien, Amy 
Satryan. THIRD ROW: Jane Helvey, Linda Cripe, Peggy Marquardt, Kelly Dillin, Diane Oeffinger, Sharon 
Welklin, Elaine Hawkins, Julie Anderson, Susan Klinger, Mendy Daris, Christie Eherenman. BACK 
ROW:Elaine Patterson, Cheryl Schrock, Kristi Donovan, Renee Miceli, Cathy Rueger, Julie Vyzral, Barb 
Nackman, Dee Sanderson, Shellie Harris, Elizabeth Young, Jill Denson, Sheri Wendt, Mindy Flowers. 


ALPHA OMICRON PI. FRONT ROW:Dawna Wayni, Lori Powel, Mary Coleman, Judy Borthwick, Kathy 
Walter, Kim Burt, Jamie Alliring, Karen Rogers. SECOND ROW‘:Lisa Dillback, Janet Fellwock, Gail Bur- 
ton, Kim Krause, Judy Flora, Tracy Tucker, Dori Drapier, Kathy Metzker, Carrie Levitt. BACK 
ROW:Natalie Thomas, Tami Bailey, Joy Cohec, Beth Spirdler, Lori Komor, Lisa Parks, Jan Chapman, 
Beth Cato, Jenny Bella. 


Not only is being in a sorority a good way to meet 
people and make friends, it's a good way to keep up 
on all the campus hot gossip. During Rush, the news 
was especially thrilling for these two sisters. --photo 
by William E. Vance 


Sandy Brown and Donna Dawson show their spirit 
and their favorite team during Sigma Switch. --photo 
by Tom Nemcik 
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During sorority rush the girls sometimes felt like they 
were being scurtinized from all angles. Arlene Quison 
though, doesnt mind the attention, --photo by 
William E. Vance 


Two Alpha Chi Omega sisters go around one more 
time during the skating marathon that was sponsored 
to raise money for their philanthropy. --photo by 
Terry Clark 


ALPHA PHI. FRONT ROW:Hazelan Venizia, Patti Winslow, Doreen Michalik, Jana Madden, Lisa Wahl- 
quist, Kelly Jackson, Terrylee Hartfield, Susan Collins, Patty Kelly. SECOND ROW:Chris Marshall, Julie { 
Powanda, Sherri Springer, Karen Crownover, Sherri Gilbert, Ann Rogsby, Sandy Shaw, Nancy Adam- 
son, Brenda Russell. BACK ROW:Judy Flint, Cheryl Henderson, Mary Clemmer, Stephanie Spencer, 
Cara Jung, Libby Eaton, Carol Schraw, Denise Hummel, Jody O’Brien, Kathy Moore. 


ALPHA SIGMA ALPHA. FRONT ROW:Karen Dollinger, Lynda Fisher, Kathy Wyatt, Ruth Zahrndt, Nita 
Boyer, Susan Headley, Connie Dickover, Karen Oravec, Susan Stippler, Pam Daniels, Laura Hutchinson. 
SECOND ROW:Cheryl Davis, Lee Anne Stout, Lisa Tudor, Jan Fyffe, Kim Pennington, Loveda 
Scrogham, Alice Mathena, Cathy Harbaugh, Diann Rhine, Deb Bailey, Judi Sinkhorn, Michelle Zeigler, 
Maggie Lee. BACK ROW:Penny Clark, Phyllis Leitch, Leanda Jehn, Vicki Chevalier, Chris Pauer, Kelli 
Noel, Pamela Knebel, Karen Cleaver, Janet Hewitt, Chery! Cureton, Mikal Milakovic, Michelle Schott, 
Michelle Wilkerson. 
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Smiles 


thankful for it. 

To start the Greek year off, 
Alpha Chi Omega sponsored the 
annual fall Watermelon Bust with 
the Delta Tau Delta brothers. 
Alpha Chi donated its profits to 
cystic phybrosis. 

Another fall event was Sigma 
Switch. This activity was sponsored 
by Tri Sigma and Sigma Nu. Tri 
Sigma funds raised went to the 
Robbie Page memorial fund. The 
local chapter gets together with Tri 
Sigma Alumni. Every year sisters 
and alumni bring things ranging 
from pillows, dolls, plants to 
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candles, afghans and mantel 
displays. 

Alan Wilson, Muncie mayor, 
served as the auctioneer for Sigma 
Kappa'ss auction. Funds raised went 
to Riley Children’s Memorial 
hospital in Indianapolis. Besides 
holding an auction, they collected 
canned goods and clothing for the 
Maine seacost mission. 

Kappa Alpha Theta hosted a 
spaghetti dinner with the Sigma 
Nu’s. The Thetas sent the profits to 
Logo pedics in Wichita, Kansas. 

In December, Pi Beta Phi sorori- 
ty tried something new--a Pi Phi 
plunge. The water activity con- 
sisted mostly of goofy events. 

“Ringing the bell” for the Salva- 


tion Army took place at Christmas 
time, and the Chi Omega’s were 
one of the many groups to par- 
ticipate. Not only did the Chi O’s 
ring the bell, but they also spon- 
sored the BSU superstar event in 
January. Earnings went to the 
diabetic association. 

Collecting money for the heart 
fund was Alpha Phi’s main objec- 
tive. They sold _ suckers, _ par- 
ticipated in Bowl-A-Rama with the 
Sigma Chi’s, and sponsored a swim- 
a-thon. Also, sisters collected 
change at a Chevrolet factory. 


As Libby Eaton, and her sorority sisters watched the 
trike race of Bike-A-Thon there were some disap- 
pointments, but also some excitements. --photo by 
Tom Nemcik 
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Smiles 


Three Alpha Phi sisters were 
crowned queen: Wendy Boulton, 
Watermelon Bust queen; Denise 


Hummel, Superstars queen and 
Jenny Ferguson, Bike-A-Thon 
queen. 


It’s the second consecutive year 
Delta Gamma and Delta Tau Delta 
have sponsored a Hillcroft din- 
ner/dance. It was special Valen- 
tines Day entertainment for the 
mentally handicapped. Also Delta 
Gamma sponsored the Beautiful 
Eyes Contest. A king and queen of 
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as 


went to aid the blind. They also 
won the “Most Greek Oriented 
Sorority’ award during Greek 
Week. 

Alpha Omicron Pi’s big Event of 
the year was the Basketball 
Marathon. Between collecting on 
the streets and at the marathon, the 
group was able to turn over $2,000 
for the arthritis fund. 

Running events, long jump, and 
swimming all make up the Special 
Olympics, which Alpha Sigma 
Alpha sponsors every spring. All of 
the money raised went to the men- 
tally handicapped. 

In the spring, Delta Zeta put on 


eyes were voted upon. All proceeds its annual Bridal/Fashion show. 


Two hundred dollars went to its 
philanthropic, speech and hearing. 

“T could hardly walk that after- 
noon,” said Laurie Caruthers, a 
Delta Sigma Theta initiate. Some 
sisters ended up on crutches after 
walking 18 miles for the March of 
Dimes. Besides walking 18 miles 
with no food, Delta Sigma Theta 
collected for the United Negro Col- 
lege Fund and for the American 
Cancer Society. 

Even though the road got kind to 
rocky at times, the girls will always 
have memories of those special 
moments in sisterhood. --by Linda 
Roberts 
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CHI OMEGA. FRONT ROW:Cathy Terwiske, Bethy Conway, Tammy Fromme, Becky Demjon, Larua 
Thompson, Sherry Tillison. SECOND ROW:Ellen Etscheid, Kay Taylor, Erin Smith, Teddi Hullett, Jane 
Story, Bobby Ennis, Nadine Tadrick, Rene Skelton, Tara Dodane, Terry Schlegel, Meg Boyer, Liza Scot- 
ten, Lynn Absher. BACK ROW:Beth Aigner, Kathy Carmichael, Angie Ems, Debbie Duncan, Kathy 
Seng, Mindy McDonald, Karyl Birkeyy, Candy Cazangio, Katie Schmidt, Sharon Yount, Joleen Yeager. 


CHI OMEGA. FRONT ROW:Beth Becker, Stacy Webb, Amy Tatay, Kim Childs, Karen Walters, Jackie 
Radpour. SECOND ROW/:Leslie Pickell, Susan Vogel, Diane Hendrickson, Marian Reede, Teresa 
Amorett, Julie Perry, Barb Norwalk, Lori Hart, Joan Roley, Laurie Dickey, Becky Williams. BACK 
ROW:Susie Sheets, Susan Allen , Sherry Cazangiu, Kim Murphy, Kathy Newnam, Keanne Regan, Kelly 
Hendrickson, Lynnel Keresztesi, Carol Schmidt, Rhonda Houska, Tara Silcox, Mary Beth Titzer. 


If vou left Watermelon Bust without juice on your 


clothes and some seeds in your hair, you just didnt 
get into the spirit. Jan Hansing waits for one of the 
wacky watermelon events to begin. --photo by 


William E. Vance 


DELTA GAMMA. FRONT ROW:Cathy Manijak, Lisa Goeke, Beth LaFollette, Debbie Landrum, Missy 
Arbuckle. SECOND ROW:Kathy George, Melody Lolmaugh, Robin Morrison, Nancy Marra, Marna 
Crawford, Nancy Benckart, Diana Nickler, Suzanne Morse, Linda Roberts, Sandy Eppert, Audrey 
Allman. THIRD ROW:Cynthia Nichols, Bonnie Bledoe, Sandy Laufersweiler, Nancy Horwedel, Judy 
Heim, Cheryl Whitton, Lilli Moore, Lisa McClusky, Cindy Lloyd, Delena White, Paula Crose, Meg Dipert, 
Martha Francis, Cindy Thompson. BACK ROW:Beth Younce, Brenda Sherk, Sue Stambaugh, Mary 
Ellen Head, Theresa Helmsing, Connie Augburger, Pamela Wood, Sheryl Lovell, Pamela Brown, 
Kimberlee Wise, Anne Powers, Laura Tsiguloff, Kim Pittenger, Lisa Graham. 
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DELTA ZETA. FRONT ROW:Tanya Wahl, Mara Sventeckis, Janice Dunsford, DeAnne Cassidy, Carol 
Terpstra, Kathy Anderson, Millie Underkoffler, Sara Gill, Tracy Varner, Sue Snyder. BACK 
ROW/:Marianne Dugan, Marla Pittman, Sheryl Snelling, Lisa Barr, Jill Watkins, Lora Brown, Terri Tevis, 
Glenda Hartman, Lisa Jamison. 


KAPPA ALPHA THETA. FRONT ROW:Lu Brookie, Nancy Ali, Cindy Stevenson, Stacy Deig, Rori 
Stonebraker, Candi Weilbaker. BACK ROW:Marcia House, Kim Cripe, Amanda Merchent, Diana Daily, 
Julie Cash, Barb Raber. 


Carla and Marla Hughes are subject of much atten- 
tion, including the photographer's at the Chi Omega 
dance. --photo by Michael G. Hegvan, Jr. 
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KAPPA ALPHA THETA. FRONT ROW:Cindy Kraft, Jane Hampton, Stephanie Hight, Debbie 
Schroepfer, Kathy Hinkle. SECOND ROW:Joanne Lopes, Lauren Gottleib, Lisa Snyder, Amy Grader, | 
Robbin Chapman, Anne Hite, Charys South, Laura Lasure, Jennifer Davis, Diane Zinn, Melinda Yo :key. | 
BACK ROW:Donna Schroepfer, Lisa Woods, Michele Asley, Suzanne Krieg, Crysti Weilbaker, Cindy 
McKinney, Susan Engberg, Erin Sears, Kathy Baumgartner, Cheryl Huff, Cindy Dunbar. | 
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nticipation was the key word for the sorority sisters 
; they watched from the stands and waited for their 
worite bikers to come around the bend. --photo by 
om Nemecik 


‘<< 
Lee's Go National” was the 
rallying cry for members of Lamda 
Gamma Nu local sorority in 1980. 
The 95 members of Ball State 
University’s newest sorority first 
met in the winter of 1980. The deci- 
sion to organize a new sorority was 
made by the members of 
Panhellenic Council who organized 
the first meetings. 
“The main reason for forming a 
new sorority was because of the 


large numbers of girls who were in- 
terested in joining a sorority, but 
did not get in one or did not want 
to join one of the sororities that had 


not reached its quota of new 
members yet, said Cristi 
Weilbaker, Panhellenic Council 
President. 


Installed as a local sorority by 
Panhellenic Council, going na- 
tional became the major goal of the 
members of Lamda Gamma Nu. 


New Lambda Gamma Nu 


After numerous inquiries from a 
number of national sororities, 
members narrowed the list to three 
national organizations. These three 
groups were invited to campus to 
give presentations. 

The selection process was a dual 
one. Lamda Gamma Nu had to 
agree on the national and the na- 
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New Nu 


tional had to agree to colonize at 
Ball State. A mutual agreement was 
reached on April 23 and Lamda 
Gamma Nu became the Beta Chi 
chapter of Delta Delta Delta sorori- 
ty. 

Becoming involved in campus ac- 
tivities almost immediately, the 
“Tri-Delts” had two trike teams in 
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Bike-A-Thon and won the spirit 
trophy in the Bike-A-Thon Parade. 
“They are so organized and en- 
thusiastic, they can’t help but make 
it,” said Kelly McCoy, a member of 
Sigma Kappa sorority. “It helps all 
Greeks, because they (members of 
Delta Delta Delta sorority) are a 
mixture of people and discourage 
stereotypes. 

Now pledges of the sorority, 
members will go active in the fall of 


1980. They will also take a fall 
pledge class. 

“Our biggest goal right now is to 
get to know each other,” said 
Michelle Paddock, Delta Delta 
Delta sorority president. “All the 
Greeks have been a lot of help. I'm 
really impressed.” 


Susan Lemmon and her Alpha Omicron Pi team- 
mates join in the hefty fun of the watermelon toss 
during the Watermelon Bust festivities. --photo by 
William E. Vance 


Having a perfect smile is pretty important when you 
are Greek and having rush parties for prospective 
pledges, as Teresa Martz demonstrates. --photo by 
Tom Nemcik 


Assorted kinds of discos sprang up everywhere in the 
fall. Sigma Chi was no exception. Dozens of people 
flocked to their disco held in October. --photo by 
F.A, Phillips, Jr. 


Pi BETA PHI. FRONT ROW:Mary Grace Walsh, Lori MacDonald, Laura Hines, Cheryl Wilburn, Becky 
Birt, Laurie Motzer. SECOND ROW: Cathy Laker, Karen Corcoran, Lori Long, Lisa Marsh, Lori Adamson, 
Dee Mikesell, Patty Calvin. BACK ROW: Terri Elixman, Karla Deafdorff, Jani Tepe, Deb Brown, Cindy 


Wooten, Connie Good, Jane Lacopo. 


SIGMA KAPPA. FRONT ROW:Renee Stutzman, Amy Nicoson, Cheryl Penrose, Nancy Morrison, Pam 
Dennis. SECOND ROW:Jennifer Raker, Karlyn Krepel, Elizabeth Smith, Cathy Zacha, Barb Sumney, 
Tammy Scoggins, Vicki Hazinski, Kelly McCoy, Debbie Ten-Cate, Kelly Green. BACK ROW:Kim Saylor, 
Vicki Cervenka, Vicki Prather, Cindy Glass, Amy Brockopp, Sheryl Rice, Becky Inglis, Jan Hardy, Lori 
Bullock, Paula Yocum. 
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New Nu 


Being the charter members of a 
new sorority gives the women of 
Delta Delta Delta a chance to 
create an image of their own. “I 
didn’t feel any pressure to be 
something I thought they wanted,” 
said Patty Hechman, a member of 
Delta Delta Delta, “I like the idea 
of starting a new sorority. --by 
Margit Willis 
Before the actual Bike-A-Thon race got started, a 
trike race for the sororities and little sisters got 


everyone into the right kind of mood. --photo by Tom 
Nemcik 


Sisterhood and friendship is the idea behind every 
sorority--whether it has 15 members or 150. “Fire 
Up” was also the most popular Greek saying. --photo 
by James P. Sweeney 
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SIGMA SIGMA SIGMA. FRONT ROW:Karol Bailey, Judy Marsh, Cindy Schroeder, Cheryl Scott, Sue 
Kaiser. SECOND ROW:Karen Kombol, Pam Wiwi, Julie Harbaugh, Mitzi Jackson, Ellen Stafford, 
Sharon Bergdoll, Debbie Szentes, Dawn Rivest. BACK ROW:Jan Bell, Laura Lanning, Mary Beth Hart- 
man, Nancy Goodwin, Sue Miller, Kathy Savich, Pami Johnson, Cheryl Brown, Yvonne Campbell. 


SIGMA SIGMA SIGMA. FRONT ROW:Jean Schaller, Lisa York, Judy Brown, Cathy Stephenson, 
Laurie Gensheimer, Jean Rosenblatt. SECOND ROW: Becky Neal, Sherrie Wiesner, Anne Sullivan, Libby 
Heacox, Stacy Williams, Judy Snyder, Kim Miller, Regina Harvey, Toni Noland. BACK ROW:Natalie 


Holland, Laura Hunt, Lee Ann Breedon, Sally Robbins, Rhonda Bugg, Pam Gottlieb, Sherry Decker, Sue 
Filler, Kelly Thomas, Dawn Flake. 
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) )berwock, held in the fall, is not only a form of 
(eek rush, but also a‘weekend full of activities and 
e|nts, including a western-disco held in the 
blroom of the Student Center. --photo by F.A. 


i ilips, Jr. 


Fraternities Fire Up For Fun 


Rearcieatine in campus 
activities such as intramurals and 
campus-wide organizations, 
members of fraternities also 
sponsored many major campus 
events. 

A tropical plant sale began the 
year for Alpha Tau Omega 
Fraternity. The brothers also 


hosted children from the Muncie 
Orphanage and the Muncie Boy’s 
Club at a Christmas party and an 
Easter Egg Hunt. 


A new event brought to campus 
during spring quarter by the men of 
Beta Theta Pi Fraternity was Mud 
Volleyball. The month of January 


had them sponsoring Superstars 
competition with Chi Omega 
Sorority. 

Held at the end of spring 
quarter, Pig Roast was a major 
fund raiser for Delta Chi 
Fraternity. 


Delta Tau Delta Fraternity, 
along with Alpha Chi Omega 


Sorority sponsored Watermelon 
Bust, the first major campus event 
of the year. 

Bike-A-Thon was the highlight of 
the year for the men of Lambda 
Chi Alpha Fraternity. They also 
sponsored Operation Kidnap in the 
fall. 

The annual Cardinal Red-White 
football game is a big event for Phi 


Sunny September days brought plant enthusiasts to 
the Emens entrance for the ATO tropical plant sale. 
Patricia Jones looks over the wide selection. --photo 
by Kathy Torok 


| ROW:Rusty Bruce, Tom Beyer, Tony Miller, Steve Martin, Joel Wayne, Doug Williams, Sam Smith, 


ALPHA TAU OMEGA. FRONT ROW:Chuck Carr. Tom Vandergrift, Stan Gaunt, John Ackman, John 
Hibner, Ron Reim. Dwight Lillie. SECOND ROW:Phil Bush, John Hughes, Joe Rebolut, Gary Rice, Curt 
Watson, Steve Patz, Terry Skee, Bob Cronwell, Greg Edwards, Steve Gesche, O.V. Harris. BACK 


Dances were an integral part of the Greek life as well 
as that of other students, Every weekend throughout 
the year, at least one dance (or disco) was held either 


: i : ; ; in houses th si alls, -- pp taco. 
Marty Pieleens, Gary VanCleve, Greg Wertz. er ay or the residence halls. --photo by Larry 


A few of the brothers of Alpha Tau Omega take ad- 
vantage of a lull in the action at Watermelon Bust to 
build a Greek temple. --photo by Larry Prazak 


ALPHA TAU OMEGA PLEDGES. FRONT ROW:Larry Graige, Larry Blade, Allan Zmislo, Ron Cross, 
Rick Rogers, Bob Krakowski. SECOND ROW:Scott Shoemaker, Steve Karvochoff, Tob Woodruff. Jeff 
Rattry, Dan Kanzler, Greg Kline. Greg Mackey, Steve McCall. BACK ROW:Terry Skee, Rusty Bruce, 
Curt Watson (Pledge Trainers). 


ALPHA TAU OMEGA LITTLE SISTERS. FRONT ROW: Janelle Sisti, Linda Karns, Sally Sw allis, Kelly 
DeShong, Carol Stempora, Kelly Cummins, Michelle Cushing, Julie Castor, Linda Barnes. SECOND 
ROW:Leigh Ann Harper, Paula LeMar. Sandra Decker, Lisa Albright, Karen Flushing, Ginger Gilmore, 
Eden Wilson. THIRD ROW:Karen Faith, Karen Goodwin, Alison Lay. Denise Williams, Nancy 
Dougherty, Jeannie Hart. Teresa Wagner, Suzanne Goodson, Deb Marks, Debbie Faith. BACK 
ROW: Terry Vargo, Angie Clark, Cathy Talley, Angela Hepner. Sherie Smith, Kendra Rothaer, Wendy 
Winders, Gayla Gray, Susie Hill, Linda Hepp, Sheryl Kohyor. 
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Dance. . .Dance. . .Dance. . . Kary! Schmidt, Green- 
wood freshman and Doug Cockerham, Columbus 
senior, trot the floor at the Chi Omega dance held 
December first. --photo by Michael G. Hegyan Jr. 


Over the summer, Skylab brought excitement to 
Muncie and the rest of the civilized world. Doug 
Stein, junior, peers out the window of 301 Riverside, 
scanning the sky for the errant space module, --photo 
by William E. Vance 
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BETA THETA PI. FRONT ROW: Jeff Brooks, Jim Ellis, Dirk Coopor, Brent Stacks. SECOND ROW:Steve 
Riddle, George Cotania, Jeff Wills, Don Woods, Rusty Kistler, Matt Waite, Roy Powell. THIRD 
ROW:David “Milton”. Theodore Poutimas, Phil Drake, Joey Tatman, Mike Thayer, Dave Hall, Reid 
Willerd, Joe Smith. FOURTH ROW: Tony Singleton, Rick Pierson. Kerry Rose, Jon Miles, Kerry Brand, 
Randy Sorrell, Bill Lynch, Bob Kokenge, Scott Brumfield, Doug Cockerham, Nick Scagnoli, Sam McClure, 
Dan Voeselman, Mark Crooks, Mark Searight, Jeff Maloon. BACK ROW:Jim Carriger, Randy Key, Dan 
Lewis, Dave Boyd, Bill Gremer, Tom Lichtenbeiger, Randy Phillips, Gary Laurence, Joe Harbottle, Kim 
Bowers, Bob Schwartzkopf. 
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BETA THETA PI LITTLE SISTERS. FRONT ROW: Joie Curtis, Cindy Rusch, Cheryl Konrath, Patti 
O'Donnell, Tammy Bailey, Wendy Moore. Chris Holiday. SECOND ROW:Pam Jones, Lisa Walquist, Pam 
Leichty, Cindy Preston, Nikki Dickerson, Suzanne Fleming. Ann Ajamie. Bev Schatler, THIRD 
ROW :Carolyn Crowdy, Teri Hunter, Lisa Grindle, Nora Craw, Julie Howard, Sherry Garrison, Lyn Day, 
Joyce Russell, Pam Tebbe. FOURTH ROW:Mary Adams, Cara Jung, Sharon Salsbury. Tammy Snyder, 
Leann Mow, Kathy Oberly, Tanya Kanter, Teri Darrah, Cheryl Dillow. FIFTH ROW: Vicki Herring, Gari 
Smith, Marlene Kreiger. BACK ROW:Susan Allen, Vicky Smith, Laurie Pickey, Jennifer Rogers, Kelly 
Davies, Andrea Sterm. Rena Skelton. 
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DELTA CHI.FRONT ROW:Gary Wright, Kirk Schreiber, James Owen, Tony Wantuch, Scott Van Zant, 
Irv Vonderheide, Tom Ruocco, Kerry Vonderheide, Steve Phillips. BACK ROW: Chris Brown, Ted 
Porter, Tim Luken, Mark Van Allen, Rob Fowler, Karl Walpe, Dennis Stirn, Tom Kuntz, Scott Killings, 
Randy Clark, Brian Wantuch, Jeff Richards. 


Fire UP! 


Delta Theta Fraternity as many of 
the brothers are members of the 
Cardinal varsity football squad. 

Phi Sigma Epsilon Fraternity 
produced their annual Co-Ed 
calendar in the fall. They also 
sponsored a Bowl-A-Thon to raise 
money for charity. 

Delaware County Fairgrounds 
was the site of Circus Feed last fall, 
organized by the men of Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon Fraternity. Spring 
quarter had them sponsoring a 28- 


hour dance marathon. 
Runners from all over 


participated in the second Athlete's 
Foot-Sigma Chi mini-marathon in 
the spring. 

Games, a dance and a Derby 
Darling highlighted the Sigma Chi 
Fraternitys Derby Days held 
during fall quarter. 

The brothers of Sigma Nu kept 
themselves busy during the year by 
co-sponsoring Sigma Switch in the 
fall with Sigma Sigma Sigma 
Sorority. They also sponsored an 
all-campus arm wrestling 


tournament during February. 
“Torch Lounge,” a dance held in 


the fall was a big event for the 
brothers of Sigma Tau Gamma 
Fraternity. Making improvements 
for the fraternity house was also a 
project for the year. 

Traditionally held the day after 
the Homecoming football game, 
Tug-O-War was a big event for 
Theta Xi Fraternity. 

Bluegrass music, corn on the cob 
and barbecued chicken were 
featured at Chicken Fry during 
spring quarter. --by Margit Willis 


and Linda Roberts 
Just another fraternity hood? Dennis “Doc” Stirn, 
Metamora sophomore, signifies that he is number 1, 


although he didn’t say at what. Stirn is a Delta Chi 
brother. --photo by Kathy Torok 


DELTA CHI LITTLE SISTERS. FRONT ROW:Jeannie Hebermehl, Debbie Wolfard, Mary Nowak, 
Tammy McKean, Paulette Tucker, Terry Gosney, Vikki McCallister, Tamara Lernihan, Allison 
Southworth, Kim Baade. SECOND ROW:Starletta Estle, Shelly Morrison, Mary McCourt, Carol Rohrer, 
Jeanie Tittle, Lori Featherstone, Vickie Hamm, Debbie Slowiak, Joni Mitchell, Julie LeHunt, Julie 
Marvin, Tina Tuck. THIRD ROW:Tammy Wolfe, Mary Anne Albaugh, Angie Stanisci, Denise Durham, 
Lynn Six, Mary Beth Maexner, Ann Zondor, Cindy Porter, Holly Wright, Martha Schneidau, Sharon 
Kolodziej, Kris Zimmerman, Geralyn Ellis, Angie Hiem, Kathy Torok. BACK ROW:Anne Feikes, Janet 
Quinn, Lori Emmons, Peggy Luken, Pam Donovan, Lin Misko, Mary Jane Morris, Sue Konopka, Cheryle 
Froncziak, Rachel Codiano, Debbie Etter, Deb Baumgardner, Lori Robinson, Sharon McCoy, Nancy 
Chapman, Kathy Hathaway, Barb Comley. 


DELTA CHI.FRONT ROW:Tim Zimmerman, Scott Falk, Rade Caric, Jeff Clark, Mark Clark. SECOND 
ROW: Tim Courtney, Bill Miller, Ken Johnson, Jeffery Jameson, Tim Forkner, John Eisenbarth, Scott 
Clifford, Rich DiRenzo. BACK ROW:Tony Bell, Phil Stiers, Mark Alford, Kevin Nye, Keith Luken, Tom 
Clark, Greg Miller, Ron Hoeing, Rex Raber, Neal Wagner, Dave Lemonds, C.J. Ketner. 


Wall to wall people is just one positive sign of a suc- 
cessful fraternity party. Dan Lindsey, junior, makes 
his way through the ATO house during a party held 
in the fall. --photo by William E. Vance 
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DELTA TAU DELTA. FRONT ROW:Alan E. Updike, David A. Baumgardner, Richard M. Barlow, Jim 
Getchell, Russell Hargitt, Jeffrey Armstrong, Dan Breault. SECOND ROW:Jim Tyner, John Savage, 
Rick Wagoner, Mom Theodorakis, Michael Miller, David Langas, Robert Foster. THIRD ROW:Bob 
Bolles, Kelly Kern, Rick Vasil, Mike Burd, Terrance L. Wood, Chip Mercer, David Snyder, Michael Taite, 
Roger Miller. BACK ROW:Mike Jackson, Jeff Smith, Mike Pippenger? Jeff McKean, Pat Partridge, Jim 
White, Bob Wilson, Mike Dunn. 
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Rushing the Right to Belong 
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“SID” and Sprite. --photo by Michael G. Hegvan Jr. 


Attending information hours, 
touring houses, drinking beer and 
most of all, meeting people, people 
and more people. This is the 
beginning. Rush--when the 
fraternity brothers get an idea of 
who exactly is interested in their 
fraternity. 

Rush not only gives the brothers 
an opportunity to select who they 
want as members, but it also helps 
an individual select a fraternity he 
feels comfortable in. 

After being selected by a 


nt re mii 
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rinkers often-had to improvise..This woman mixes 
herself a Seven and Seven using a whiskey marked 


fraternity, an individual goes 
through a sort of “internship” or 
pledgeship where he learns what it 
means to be GREEK. 

Rick Simpson, former Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon president stated, 
“The main purpose of pledgeship is 
to bring a group of individuals, that 
didn’t previously know each other, 
together as a closely knit group--the 
end result being that they become a 
member of a GREEK 
organization.” 

The pledge classes learn that 


being in a fraternity is not only fun, 
it’s also a lot of work. 

Before a pledge can become an 
active member, many fraternities 
require the pledge to take a 
national test. This test requires the 
pledge to know the history of their 
individual chapter, their national 
fraternity, and the history of Ball 
State itself. 

Pledges are also required to do 
certain community projects. The 
pledge classes raise money for 
different causes such as the March 
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Rush! 


of Dimes, Muscular Distrophy 
Association, and underpriviledged 
children. 

They also do smaller community 
activities closer to campus. These 
activities range from picking up the 
trash along White River to visiting 
the kids at the Delaware County 


Home. 
Helping around the frat house is 


also required. The pledge brothers 
take care of such tasks as raking 
leaves, cutting the grass and 
cleaning up the house. These 
activities get the pledges to the frat 
house more often and also closer to 
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the active brothers. 

“Being in a fraternity is a lot of 
work, but hopefully it makes you a 
more responsible individual,” said 
Simpson. 

A big part of the responsibility is 
in fulfilling the duties of a pledge 
and keeping up with studying. 

“You have to learn to budget 
your time better,” said Sigma Chi 
pledge, Emerson Kampen. “Being 
in a fraternity takes up a lot of my 
time, but I find time to study if I 
can motivate myself.” 

Many fraternities help with the 
studying by setting up study tables 
for their pledge classes. 

But being in a fraternity is not all 
work and no play. There are 


keggers and cash bars to attend. 
One of the biggest activities is a 


walk-out. During the walk-out, 
pledges “kidnap” active members 
and take them to another 


university. The main purpose of the 
walk-out is to get the pledges away 
from campus and give them a 
chance to get to know one another 
better. 

Being a _ pledge teaches an 
individual more than just what it is 
like to be GREEK. It teaches one 
responsibility and most importantly 
a better understanding of people, 
because as Simpson said, “A 
fraternity is not just a house; it’s the 
people that make up the house.” 
--by Darlene Banta 


DELTA TAU DELTA. FRONT ROW:John Butcher, Bill Stephens, David Conner, Mitch McAdams, 
Michael Mayette. SECOND ROW:Bret R. Rinehart, Mathew J. Momper, Steve Fisher, Attila Hertelendy, 


Allan Russell, Bradley Schintzuis. THIRD ROW:Theodore Michalke, Chandler Kidd, Vance Bell, Jeff 
Kennison, Bob Bromberg, Dave Payne, Brian Moldt. BACK ROW:Mike Keller, Joseph R. Weiper, Ty 
Cole, Jeff Schroeder, Frank Piacente, Matt Montgomery. 


LITTLE SISTERS OF THE IRIS. FRONT ROW:Tresa Pulley, Tina Rippy, Janice Updike, Chris Baker, Ann 
Trenshaw, Angie Copenhaver, Karen Pluimer. SECOND ROW:Jana Ebeling, Sue Farmwald, Marsha 
Bennett, Terri Bolles, Karen Wenning, Sharon Evans. BACK ROW: Patricia Brattain, Nancy Sheriff, Kelly 
Klinker, Lynn Jenkins, Sherry Rowe, Kimberly Kees, Kimberly Hertig, Kim Bowling. 
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LAMBDA CHI ALPHA. FRONT ROW:Bryant Kline, David Riser, Tim Schwalm, Stephen Fischer, Tim 
Cincotta, Jim Schrader, Steven Bender, Jeffrey Douglass, Paul Watts, John Rusher. SECOND 
ROW:Thomas Murphy, Michael Rathke, Jeffery Hosier, Bryan Bourff, Jay Fuson, Bill Rendina, C. Todd 
Glidden, Ronald Huber, Michael Funk. THIRD ROW:Birch Dalton, Mark Repass, Bradley Dairl, William 
Speer, Thomas Westcott, Jeffory Bricker, Matthew Sadler, Steve Austin, Thomas Truitt, Michael 
Nuppnau, Timothy Toby, Robert Figuly, James Hays, Rob Reyburn. BACK ROW:Stuart Thompson, 
Brad Allen, Stephen Mallonee Ill, Jerry Craig, Brad Holmes, Richard Moore, Henry Groot, Tim Hyde, 
Harold Long, Jeff McNabb, Kyle Fahrner, Jay Masters, Marques Herr, Michael Martino, Jim Broadbent, 
Tony Ludwig. 


Truly a two-fisted beer drinker, this man calls time 
out for Miller Time during Watermelon Bust. --photo 


by Tom Nemcik 
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LAMBDA CHI ALPHA CRESCENT CLUB. FRONT ROW:Tamara Starr, Laura Hagedorn, Karen ~ 


As the weather permitted, the ATO yard party mov- Satkoski, Lynn Caffee, Laura Bradley, Nancy Fink. SECOND ROW:Jan Madden, Marcia Demkovich, 
ed out of the house, into the yard, and out over the Tamara Moran, Mary Walsh, Carol Carpenter, Bernadette Keller, Becky Hughes, Linda Sandhage. BACK 
street. Martin Pickens, Edinburg freshman, has ROW:Lori MacDonald, Linda Lucas, Kathleen Stroes, Libby Patino, Mary Czerwinski, Lori Jordan, Tina 
hands full of fun. --photo by William E. Vance Hudson. 


The Greek gentlemen of Riverside Avenue converged 
for fall’s Round Robin, the initial stage of fraternity 
activity. --photo by William E. Vance 


LAMBDA CHI ALPHA(associate members). FRONT ROW: David Kiebach, Ron Skinner, Charles Nelson, 
Brian Schulz, Mark Zacarias, Gary Davis, Dave Bumgardner. SECOND ROW:Michael McCarroll, 
Gregory Pearson, John Motzer, Peter Chelton, Douglas Snider, Philip Cooper, Brent Robinson. BACK 
ROW: Scott Taylor, Timothy Green, Donald Korlepeler, Gregory Landess, Mark Morris, Phillip Jennings, 
Randolph Lamberjack. 


PHI DELTA THETA. FRONT ROW:Doug Jacoby, Ernie Schnervitz, Byron Beck, Scott Jordan, Rick ~ 
Stanley, SECOND ROW:Dave Apple. Reese, Don Petroscious. James Chimidt, Fizz, Ron Baldridge, Wally 
Jordan. THIRD ROW:Matt Tucco, Goebs, Gundy, John O'Keefe, Harry Dover, George O'Neil. BACK 
ROW:Joel Russell, Ed Quigley. Brian Swalude. Bruce Barthw ick, Greg Wilm, Tom Davis, Rocks, Bill 
Stenberg, Tom Simplex. Dave Schellar, Larry Vogt. 
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The Joys of Brotherhood 


| like to know people on a one- 
to-one basis, not just how they act 
in public,” said Ron Huber, 
Lambda Chi Alpha. After moving 
out of the dorm and into fraternity 
houses, many brothers saw 
advantages to the change. 

Chuck Carr, Alpha Tau Omega, 
said, “I didn’t get into paying $1l a 
quarter for hall damages and 
standing out in the cold at fire 
alarms.” He believes it is much 


easier to study in the house for there 
is less noise. According to Frank 
Konermam, Phi Sigma Epsilon, 
since living in the house, his grades 
have improved due to his brothers’ 
assistance. 

Some brothers believe as does 
Dan Hittle, Sigma Chi. He said the 
fraternity means more to him now 
after living in the house. By living 
with many types of personalities, it 
may teach one to have better 


communication skills. 

Many of the fraternity brothers 
agreed the food is much better in 
the house compared to the dorm. In 
addition to being served better 
food, they feel there is more 
freedom in the house. 

Another point made was in 
regard to parking. Ken Deuser, 


Mavbe sharing is caring. Russell Hargitt, Lafayette 
junior, and Karen Pluimer, Oxford freshman, share a 
glass of beverage during the Delta Tau Delta 
Christmas party. --photo by Larry Prazak 


Joys 


Sigma Chi, said, “You can always 
find a parking spot for the lot is 
right on the premises.” Thomas 
Avila said, “I don't have to worry 
about losing my key.” The house 
door is usually unlocked. 

Besides being granted more 
freedom, there are many activities 
in which one may get involved. 
According to Dan _ Hendricks, 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon, there are the 
traditional rivalries and parties. 


GOREES 
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Even though there are many 
advantages to living in the house 
compared to the dorm, there are 
also a few disadvantages. 
According to Pat Dowling, Sigma 
Nu, it’s difficult to go to bed when 
he wants to because of the loud 
parties going on downstairs. 

Contrasting to Carr’s statement 
about studying, Scott Bockover, 
Sigma Tau Gamma, finds it hard to 
study at the house due to the 
constant noise; therefore, he resorts 
to the library. 

Both, advantages and 
disadvantages of living in the house 
have been stated. The brothers, 


however, believe the advantages 
outweigh the disadvantages. Out of 
all the advantages mentioned, one 
of the most important is growing as 
a family unit. 

Mike Catania, Sigma Tau 
Gamma, believes the idea of a 
fraternity is to make life-long 
friends. Jay Pauley, Sigma Phi 
Epsilon, said, “Everybody is 
friendly. I haven’t regretted living 
in the house a bit.”’--by Gayle 
DeMeester and Linda Roberts 


Theme parties are always a favorite. The brothers of 
Sigma Tau Gamma had a M-A-S-H party during 
Winter. Tom Grinslade is about to go under the knife 
of questionably competent doctors. --photo by Larry 
Prazak 
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Dana Achterberg, Sally Showalter, Julie Wark, Beth Cohan, Nancy Young, Lori Hudson. SECOND 
ROW: Mary Stover, Cindy Wisener, Kimberly Caristman, Cheryl Ground, Caryn Craig, Irene Kison, Sandi 
Cook, Elizabeth Kane. BACK ROW:Ann Muhlenkamp, Deanne Crozer, Kristin Goebel, Barbara 
Schneider, Jennifer Hawkins, Terri Lacy. 


PHI DELTA THETA LITTLE SISTERS. FRONT ROW: Victoria Hutsor, Elizabeth Eaton, Synthia Edwards, 


/ PHI SIGMA EPSILON. FRONT ROW:Paul D. Henry, Brad A. Austin, John D. Collier, Louis R. Rice, 
Jeffrey J. Trewhela, Michael J. Cloud. SECOND ROW:Jim Burk, Jack Brunner, Don Goodwin, Dean 
) Meldahl, Tom Wilson, Sam Hasler, Greg Bibler. THIRD ROW:Thomas McLaughlin, Tom Plake, Phil 
| Juday, Mark D. Fowler, Eric K. Perry, Frank E. Konermann, Alan Coleman, Jeffrey A. Minch. BACK 
ROW:John Green, Rick Brugg, Paul Church, Dave Morrow, Jay Smith, Arden L. Cramer, Jimmie H. 
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PHI SIGMA EPSILON LITTLE SISTERS. FRONT ROW:Glenda Hartman, Joanne Tripi, Nancy Lohr, 
| Lynn Berryman, Jill Hess, Sue Stambaugh. SECOND ROW:Marylee Wilkinson, Susan Beard, Jill 
Strickler, Kathy Eley, Kym Allison, Debbie Fausz, Karen Buggle. THIRD ROW:Lynda Bentle, Kim Grose, 
i Lisa Gerke, Jann West, Chirs Franger, Jody Hobbs, Mary Kaye Innis, Stacey Lamb, Cindy Martin, Kathy 
Ashby. BACK ROW:Mary Tau, Janice Smith, Debbie Compton, Lois Reed, Laurie Rowan, Toni Whaley, 
» Julie Smith. 


These amateur surgeons are engrossed with the in- 
nards of patient Mike Catania. Performing the opera- 
tion are Stan Stephens and Paul Ness. The operation 
was a success--the patient died. --photo by Larry 
Prazak 


Its not the Health Center, but Sigma Tau Gamma 
brothers did stage a convincing act for their theme 
party. It’s just catsup and macaroni--so they said, 
--photo by Larry Prazak 
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These people were stuck to this tree fo1 

nothing better to do, they got to knov the 
the ATO yard party. --photo by William E. Van. 


Other Brothers “Mothers” 


‘Pine old idea of the fraternity 
housemother no _ longer exists. 
Somehow, the grandmotherly-type 
woman who cooks, cleans, and 
hovers over her men has _ been 
replaced by a newer breed. 

The four official housemothers 
define their jobs as basically just 
being with the boys.- “The 
relationship is the most important 
aspect,” says Mom _  Kinders, 
housemother at Sigma Phi Epsilon 
Fraternity.. “It’s just to be there 
when they need to get something 
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off their chest.” 

Other functions of the 
housemother’s position may be to 
attend her fraternities parties, act 
as hostess for the parents, go to the 
games that members of the 
fraternity are involved in, collect 
the rent, prepare the menus, the 
food, and act as a character witness 
for fraternity brothers applying for 
jobs or scholarships. 

Some of the housemothers help to 
prepare special dinners held at the 
house. One is Mom Hawn of Beta 


Theta Pi. She also fixes food for 
events such as Bike-AThon and 
Homecoming. 

Mom Collins, housemother for 
fraternity Sigma Chi will press 
pants or sew on buttons if “her 
men” get into a bind. She says her 
job consists of “whatever you would 
do for any son.” “It’s what your 
mom at home would do for you,” 
said Bob Barris of Sigma Phi 
Epsilon Fraternity. “It (the job) is 
whatever you make it to be,” said 
Mary (Mom T.) Theodorakis, Delta 


SIGMA ALPHA EPSILON. FRONT ROW:Richard Simpson, Thomas Brock, Randall Moore, Ron 
Montgomery, Gary Hefner, Frederick Means, Timothy Randall, Steven Smekens IV, Michael Post. 
SECOND ROW:Kenneth Kratz, Stephen Citari, Michael Lathrop, Mark Keilhofer, Edward Jackson, 
Gregory Houser, William Hall, F.D. Lancaster, M.B. Nelms. THIRD ROW:Daniel Hendricks, Timothy 
Brown, William Gamble, Michael Cox, Bob Mackenzie, Brian DeRue, Eric Coulter, Scott Lechner, 
Jeffrey MaLaguerra, Don McClanahan, Dwayne Adrian. BACK ROW:Steve Mays, Ronald Kratz, Dave 
Gwinn, Walt Ginter, Keith Rongey, Steve Harris, Brian Kennedy, Tom Morgan, Marc Fry. 


SIGMA ALPHA EPSILON. FRONT ROW:Barry Baldwin, Mark Wessel, Bill Rudow, Tim Roberts, Cary 
Henig. SECOND ROW:Brad Adrian, James Perry, Dan Bishop, Brian Starnes, Brian Morris, David 
Webber, Brian Haselden. THIRD ROW:Bob Foster, Brian Dunn, Daniel Hutchinson, Dave Humphrey, 
Doug VanLue, Greg Muirhead, Mark Hays. BACK ROW:Brian Miller, Troy Burbrink, Jack Wilkerson Jr., 
Donald Naetzker II, Joseph Shoaf, Robert Slawter, Tony Ashley, Logan Jones. 


SIGMA CHI. FRONT ROW:Scott H. Bredehoeft,IV, Steve Houston, Steve Keisker, Ron Grahn, Randy 
Schwien, John W. Brown, Ned Boyer, |I, Rick Webb, Rick Skiles, Jim Greulich, Stan Blaase, Tim Colen. 
SECOND ROW:James Sellers, Kevin Downey, Mark Zancanaro, Neal E. O’Mara, Ill, Kevin Geise, Ben P. 
Runkle, Jimmy P. Caldwell, Dan Hittle, Norm Shield, Don Hester, Carl Anderson, Bruce Skiles, Jim 
Butler. THIRD ROW: Gregory S. Cunningham, John C. Rowe, Tom Hansen, Todd Shirk, Dave Robillard, 
Bob Lugar, Michael E. Lyons, Tom Grant, Ken Deuser, Duane A. Nelson, Mike Wood, Randall Jensen, 
Bill Bussick, Kelly M. George, Bryan Mills. BACK ROW: David P. Brown, Troy D. Grooms, Daniel Smith, 
John Weinland, Craig McElheny, Don Lanham, Chris Catton, Doug Stein, Emerson Kamper, Jon Ogle, 
Tony Herron, Leon Hurlburt, Tom Mitchell, Russ Crumback, Mike Maloof, John Wood. 


Sigma Chi hosted their Derby Days dance in their 
house. Bob Figuly, Hammond senior, and Janice 
Tepe, Grove Granger sophomore, lose their inhibi- 
tions on the dance floor. --photo by Michael G. 
Hegvan Jr. 
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October brought the Sigma Chi Derby Days and the 
traditional dance, too, Chris Plummer, Anderson 
senior and Mike Fox, Kokomo freshman, boogie to 


the beat of the band. --photo by Michael G. Hegyan Jr. 


Kegs and cups (both full and empty) were strewn 
throughout the Sigma Alpha Epsilon House during 
their beer bash held December 5th. --photo by 
Michael G. Hegyan Jr. 
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SIGMA CHI PLEDGE CLASS. FRONT ROW:Damon Basserman, Troy Erny, Mark Mecchia, Paul J. 
Count, Stuart Reed, Scott Wagner. SECOND ROW:Thomas Beeman, Charles R. Tribbett, Scot W. 
Overdorf, Donald D. Dumoulin,!!, James F. Fearin, Michael A. Fox, Ronald W. Linn. THIRD ROW:Bruce 
Porter, David W. Thurmar, John Richard Williams, Gregory G. Hausz, Kevin T. Rowles, David Gelams, 
Kenneth W. Gordon. BACK ROW:Kendall E. Rump, Bill Beerer, DeWayne G. Baxter, Kirk Dumont 
Wheeler, Raymond J. Phipps Jr., Gregory R. Ayers, Brian R. Nommay. 


SIGMA CHI LITTLE SISTERS. FRONT ROW:Cami Sue Rowdon, DeeLynn Chrisman, Bobbie Ennis, 
Sharon Yount, Jane Story, Cyndie Griese. SECOND ROW: Vicki Lynn Wright, Mary Ellen O’Rourke, 
Brigid Berry, Kim Evanyo, Cindy Wooten, Teresa Lee, Terri Lynn Wright. THIRD ROW:Deb Bailey, 
Sherri Gilbert, Robin Fugiett, Lee Anne Stout, Sheryl Rice, Sherry Flynn, Carol Fetkavich, Sharon 
Stupay. BACK ROW:Roxanna Hart, Mary Williams, Betsy Brown, Susan Cochran, Terri Eakle, Lynda 
Brown, Carol Downey, Kay Peters, Jacquelyn Smith, Pamela Schroeder. 


SIGMA NU: FRONT ROW.Tracy Dunn, Scott Morin, Paul Keith, Forrest Crist, Chip Abbott, Mike Stasik, 
Greg Danner, Gil Maneclang. SECOND ROW:Bret Bishop, Tim Hanson, Jay Baumgartner, Jim Martin, 
Rick Courtney, Dave BaRoss, Greg Byrne, John Shatter, Steve Lint. THIRD ROW:Terry Rowlison, 
Bruce Kotek, Randy Corns, Mark Dice, Ken Coombs, Mike Bozarth, Lee Craig, Dan Payne, Bruce 
Caalbaugh, Frank Schwartzel, Pete Fritz, John Main. BACK ROW:John Abbott, Dave Harris, Tom 
Lawrence, John Snyder, Jeff Gerbers, Bob Kaspar, Greg Binder, Pat Pasterick, Brian Denney, Greg 
Earley, Rick Hamilton, Dan Foreman, Duffy Burns, Mike Lentz. 


Other 


| Tau Delta housemother. 


Alpha Tau Omega “sort of 
adopted” a widow neighbor, Mrs. 
| Ruble, as their honorary 


| housemother said a member, Phil 


ee 


Bush. That relationship “consists of 
little things,” Bush said. “For 
example, she bakes cookies for us, 


and we take care of her yard.” 
Mom Collins feels that the 


fraternities on campus. with 
housemothers have a better rapport 
with the university in general. “She 


(Collins) is well looked upon by the 
university,” said Jim Greulick of 
Sigma Chi Fraternity. Other Sigma 
Chi brothers said that having a 


housemother makes them “think 
twice” and “forces you to watch 
your manners.” 

The four women _ became 
interested in the _ position of 
housemother after it was suggested 
to them by family members. After 
applying for the job, they were 
interviewed by Dr. Collier, and the 
president and housing board of 
their respective fraternities. 

“For the first two weeks, I 
thought I couldn't take it,” said 


Stuck in the crack of the window, this man butts in 
unexpectedly during the ATO yard party. --photo by 
William E. Vance 


Mom Hawn, “but now I love it. It 
does get hectic, but you learn to live 
with it.” 

“Tt’s home to me now,” said Mom 
T. “If I were going to recommend 
something to a widow who doesn't 
have a steady income or any ties, I 


would recommend a job as a 
fraternity housemother,” said Mom 


Collins. 

Would I still be here after 17 
years,” asked Mom Kinders, “if I 
didn’t think it was the greatest?” 
--by Kathy Lee 
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It's All Greek To Me! 


Ihe a change from _ previous 
years, Greek Week '80 was expand- 
ed from what had previously been a 
weekend activity. Held during the 
last week of January, Greek Week 
featured activities involving 
members of all fraternities and 
sororities on the campus. 

“All year we compete against 
each other,” said Pam Dennis, a 
member of the Greek Week steering 
committee. “Greek Week is to unite 
all greeks.” 

“It’s Greek to me” buttons were 
seen around campus as the week 
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began with a fair in the Student 
Center. Sororities and fraternities 
set up booths to show people what 
their organizations were about, as 
well as the activities and projects 
their groups were involved in. 
Open Houses on Tuesday and 
Exchange Dinners on Thursday 
allowed people to visit other frater- 
nity houses and sorority suites. An 
all-Greek variety show featured 
songs, dances and other acts with a 
“Greek-oriented’ theme. Lynn 
Huston, a member of Sigma Sigma 
Sigma Sorority and Don Dross, a 


member of Delta Tau Delta Frater- 
nity were crowned Greek Week 
queen and king at this event. 

Other activities held during the 
week included an all-Greek disco in 
the Student Center, a Greek night 
at King’s Corner and a President’s 
Dinner with Ball State President 
Jerry Anderson the featured 
speaker. Entertainment highlight 
of the week was the Kenny Loggins 


concert on Saturday night. 

Spring Sing or Spring Fling? Spring Sing, the tradi- 
tional Greek-Halls sing fest was split by groups who 
were discontented with qualifications and rules. 
Delta Chi brothers paint the new Spring Fling sign. 
--photo by Larry Prazak 


As Bike-A-Thon came closer, men could be seen on 


iMA NU PLEDGES. FRONT ROW:Wes Bartrom, Mike Reach, Tony Laydadio, Al Swearingen. BACK their amazing pedaling machines. George Catania, 
:Brian Scott, Steve Richardson, Tom Morrisey, Kevin Crago, Dale Fennig, Marty Stevens, Terry Mark Searight, and Randy Sorrell look over a ‘hog’. 
k. --photo by Tom Nemcik 
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me NU LITTLE SISTERS. FRONT ROW:Kay Taylor, Lisa Arnos, Linda Austin, Mari Monroe, Laura 
| Cleneghen, Sandra Miller, Caryn Crowe. SECOND ROW:Diana Roberts, Renee Gathmann, Laura 
ince, Gigi Guerrero, Lori Wright. THIRD ROW:Candi Gavin, Nanette Heagy, Molly Mauger, Diane 
idrysiak, Vicki McCormick, Therese Reckley, Carolyn Skinner, Shari Griffith, Dianne Stis. BACK 
IW: Chris Dinges, Cathi Shaner, Sherri Martin, Tina Felix, Laura Gokey, Kelly Walsh, Mary Jane 


Bidner, Chery! Rogers. 
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‘SMA PHI EPSILON LITTLE SISTERS. FRONT ROW: Judy Ankenbruck, Stacy Fromme, Michelle Ear- 
Pam Roenke, Brenda Butcher, Darci Craw, Betsy Riebsomer. BACK ROW: Bob Barrix, Carla Clary, 
‘onda Whitcombe, Cindy East, Conine Fry, Janet Lee, Kate Tieman, Rick Cochran. 
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Warmer weather brought Beta brothers out for a lit- 
tle basketball. In between parties and competitions, 
Greeks found little time for simple informal fun. 
--photo by Tom Nemcik 
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Contrary to what non-Greeks might believe, the men 
along fraternity row strive to keep their part of the 
neighborhood in good order. Scott Backover rakes 
away along Riverside. --photo by Larry Prazak 
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SIGMA PHI EPSILON LITTLE SISTERS. FRONT ROW:Sue Howard, Tanya Traylor, Trda Hislope, Cindy 
Huffman, Julie Trout, Diana Thomas, Susan Stephens, Sherry Wagonseller, Gina Pease. SECOND 
ROW:Debbie Check, Cindy Moore, Amy Talbet, Julie Wesley, Fran Pops, Andrea Meyers, Sherry 
Hearth, Linda Stietz, Carrie Grubbs, Amy Jefferies, Cindy Huffman. THIRD ROW:Donna Shafer, Nancy 
Davis, Katie Shank, Gina Przygoda, Susan Schaefer, Connie Freiman, Laurie Anson, Becky Ruchi, Julie 
Frieson, Elke Schwarz, Nancy Davis, Renee DeBolt, Sharon Cosby. BACK ROW:Terry Shockley, Carol 
Nussbaum, Mary Narentette, Lynn Harnish, Patty Hughes, Judy Hoyt, Cheri Duke, Lana Lackey, Lisa 
Doram, Paula Ankenbruck, Faun Robertson, Beth Bansbach, Denise Humbert, Susie Haas. 


SIGMA TAU GAMMA.FRONT ROW:Mike Catania, Larry Prazak. SECOND ROW:Big John Strader, 
Paul Ness, Adolf Jonaitis, Scott Scales, Chuck Browning, Greg Ganger, W.W. Thomas, Steve Buckner, 
Mark Picard. BACK ROW:Robert West, Jeffery A. Clevenger, Mark Thanos, Dolph Davis, Jeff Strickler, 
Pete Peterson, Ray Robin, Bud Gilley, Kevin Compton, Scott Bockover, Mark Wanstrath. 


LITTLE SISTERS OF THE WHITE ROSE.FRONT ROW: Kathie Wire, Belinda Mains, Debbie Bartlett, Lori 
Deam, Mary Parker, Lynn McGrew, Veronica Minnefield, Melody Jackson, Holly Adams.SECOND 
ROW:Nancy Jane Davidson, Madonna C. Copeland, Laura Degelow, Tammie McKee, Kathy Nuttle, 
Lynn Kestle. THIRD ROW:Debbie Dawson, Lisa Volk, Cheryl Fisse, Teresa Faber, Karen Hoffman, Suzi 
Rose, Marcy Nay, Janet Ford, Pam Schrock, Lisa Mattis, Staci Smith.BACK ROW:Debbie Rose, Nora 
Gustin, Dorette Nielsen, Tracy Hair, Carolyn Galloway, Cindy Skurner, Shannon Elliott, Radonna 
Ellington, Sharon Powers, Sue Daily, Karen Spurlock, Christy Ziese. 
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All Greek 


Funds raised during Greek Week 
activities were donated to Ball State 
Handicapped Services. The skating 
marathon held at the Skate-Away 
roller-skating rink raised the most 
money for the week. More than 100 
skaters participated in the event 
which lasted from 11 on Friday 
night until 11 Saturday morning. 

“Our big goal was to get as much 
participation out of all Greek 
organizations as we could,” said 
Dennis, “It was better than what 
we expected. Everybody took part 


as much as they could.” --by Margit 
ae 4 THETA CHI.FRONT ROW:Gary Abell, lvan Hotrocks, Dale Hughes, Richard Petry. BACK ROW:Bevin 
Willis Meyers, David Cherry, Jay Christ, Nate Fultzworst. 
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To most brothers, being in a fraternity means having 
pride in the frat house. For Tim Concotta, Lambda 
Chi president, the house is more than just a place to 
go, it’s also home. --photo by Tom Nemcik 


THETA XI. FRONT ROW:Rob Hamilton, Chris Dearborn, Bill Redman, Charles Minx. SECOND , : F 

ROW:Kevin Wallace, Mark Hancock, Richard Willyard, Jeffery Ream, Karl Rider, Michael DeMarco. Getting into some of the hot disco moves, Lynne 

PoE CIRCE RGnIC OntM Don birdy) Matt Englert, Steve Janusz, "Jim!Carroll, Jeff McShary, Mark | Cummings and Mike Vittalav join the action on the 

Hess, Warren Rapp. BACK ROW:Mike Donlan, Jeff DeLoughery, Steve Klosowski, Dan Deneen, Steve dance floor of the Sigma Chi disco held in October. 
--photo by F.A. Phillips Jr. 


Bates, Dick Skinners, John Rider. 
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The Suitcase Syndrome 


Notice pad the bulletin boards 
in the Student Center, two, three, 
even four layers deep. Ads in the 
Daily News proclaim the plight of 
desperate students: Friday is fast 
approaching, and many--despite 
offers to split soaring gas expenses 
and share tiresome driving--still 
don’t have a ride home for the 
weekend. 

Branded as a “suitcase college” 
because of the mass exodus of 
students every Friday afternoon, 
Ball State shows about as much life 
as a ghost town on weekends. Sud- 
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denly there are parking spaces 
available, no dining service lines, 
and long stretches of empty time-- 
almost as bad as spending the sum- 
mer on campus. 

Nothing can keep them here--not 
the frat parties, or the activities 
planned by the residence halls, or 
even a Friday class. In fact, some 
ingenious students plan their 
schedules so they either don’t have 
a Friday class, or at least so they 
finish early that day. 

Tim Sudrovech, Whitcraft presi- 
dent, sees a cyclic trend with the 


weekend on-campus population. 
Two weekends _ before finals 
everyone goes home, but most re- 
main on campus the weekend right 
before the exams. Students also 
leave the weekend before 
Homecoming, but stay the 
weekend of the game, he observed. 
Activities don’t seem to have much 
influence on the students. “Most of 
the people keep themselves relative- 
ly busy on their own,” commented 


A desperate plea for relief from this LaFollette 
resident is indicative of finals week frets. Last minute 
papers and projects kept dorm dwellers in their rooms 
for at least one week a quarter. --photo by Larry 
Prazak 


Two women frolic in the winter fun outside Schmidt- 
Wilson Halls during a snow-covered campus night. 
Compared to recent years past, students enjoyed a 
milder cold season. --photo by Tom Nemcik 


BAKER HALL. (Lying) Jo Ann Hairston. FRONT ROW: Becky Underriner, Terri Holt, Nancy Young, Kim 
Mize, Edna Wiwi, Karen Kimbol, Lisa Allen, Lisa Stringer. SECOND ROW:Lori Apple, Marcy Smith, 
Theresa Helmsing, Gloria Fox, Marilene Smith, Sue Byerly, Clare Grocki, Susie Savill, Janet Mertz, 
Tammy Little, Lisa Hollingsworth, Susie Shively, Li McClelland. THIRD ROW:Pat O’Brien, Emily Born, 
Vickie Elmer, Gilde Breidenbach, Beth Bricher, Janis Tinkham, Tina Larsen, Linda Kannapel, Elaine 
Neese, Lori Meadows, Jocelyn Hedges, Alison Slate, Karen Irwin. BACK ROW:Pat Fierst, Anne 
Whitcomb, Charity Lockridge, Julie Fields, Marilyn Molter, Beth Borne, Jenny Butler, Angie Clark, 
Brenda Russell, Ann Wickersham, Julia Caudle, Jill Gossman, Jane Oliphant, Cindy Robinson, Cathy 


Tebbing, Jill Dye. 
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BOTSFORD HALL.FRONT ROW:Flava Galbreath, Debbie Mayer, Donna Crotty, Lorri Lahmann, Donna 
Hoile, Julie Klaus, Susan Ford, Sharie Heuser. SECOND ROW:Becky Reeve, Chris Warren, Joni 
Arehart, Michelle Offitt, Jaynette Blackburn, Cynthia Beck, Sharla Whitecotton, Teresa Reiff, Darla 
Southard, Dee Nevil, Carol Brueggemeier, Laura Vittetau. THIRD ROW:Kim Meyer, Deneice Fields, 
Jalean VanSoest, Donna Strang, Cherie Crouse, Robin Drake, Kim Farmer, Lisa Wetlel, Tonya Noland. 
BACK ROW:Caro!l Geunther, Deanna Swisher, Bav Campbell, H. Pitts, Tami Wells, Debbie Rutledge, 
Cindy Strafford, Anita Cory. 
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BOTSFORD HALL.FRONT ROW:Joyce Jackson, Ruth Tribby, Jewel Bell, Jennifer Crose, ‘Arter, 
Maurine Thompson. SECOND ROW:Nina Evans, Amy Updike, Dianne Hatfield, Karol Bailey, Jill Leeper, 
Sue Hix, Cathy Duling, Kim Baade. THIRD ROW:Jayne Alexander, Vicki Hammel, April Shoemaker, 
Kristal Yankie, Marilyn Joyner, Elena Scholer, Nancy Chapman, Franky Butler, Janet Scheu, Julie 
Schoettinger, Joni Van-mon, Ruth Fulton. FOURTH ROW: Terry Wolf, Jennefer Shockley, Lisa Ayres, 
Laurel Kaynor, Carrie Fickle, Lisa Snyder, Terri Savage, Susan Wolansky, Kimberly Cripe, Cindy Nuss, 


Sharon McCoy, Beth Rutherford, Diane Carr. BACK ROW:Camille Sexton, Donna Flanders, Donna Windows in Williams Hall were not clean enough for 
Schulze, Shari Blinn, Sherri Mack, Stephanie Jernigan, Amy Stillinger, Lisa Symola, Laura Kunce, a view of the autumn leaves. Tom Frank goes out on 
Angela Hoepner, Louann Lowring, Sharon Reeves, Annette Settlemoir, Marci Andrick, Amy Martin, a ledge for a chance to remove last year’s grime. 


Nancy Chittenden, Sarah Francis. --photo by Christina Palmer 
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A bright warm smile and a hot iron are all Ladonna 
D. Harris, Gary freshman, needs as she uses the 
ironing room in Trane Hall. --photo by Tom Nemcik 


Amateur student artists express their most favorite 
phrases (much to the dismay of the Housing Office) 
on the walls of a Studebaker stairway. --photo by 
Tom Nemcik 
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Carol Clouse, Margie Hostetler, Terie Anderson 
ROW: Sara Dreiman, Karen Miller, Susan Myers 
Reynolds, Ronda Reeves, Delene Davis, Kim 
John, Charlaine Maris, Cathy Gilley, 
Wegruzyn, Liz Smith, Jill Wetnight Diana Higgins. 


BRADY HALL. FRONT ROW:Wendy Arner, Kathy Chaddock, Sue Tomko, Sue Summerly, Geralyn 
Ellis, Susan Letellier, Melanie Yaste, Tina Rippy, Shelley Haskett, Susan Watson. SECOND ROW:Beth 
Clary, Beth Greeson, Valarie Bentley, Bonnie Budd, Elizabeth Frakes, Pam Funk, Theresa Rasdell, 
Alfreda Barber, Karen Pluimer, Jeannine Sisti, Karen Wenning, Carol Terpstra. BACK ROW:Susan 
Snyder, Gyla Hill, Sue Musser, Teri Hines, Kris Zimmerman, Kathie Moore, Tina Maretich, Linda Smith, 
Ann Gorbett, Flo Ray, Melanie Waltz, Diane Vojnovich, Beth Shaw, Catherine Randel. 


CLEVENGER HALL. FRONT ROW: Benjamin Winings, Dave Conner, Paul Hyndman, Dave Schroeder, 
Brad Thomas, Brian Van Skyock, Dave Nash, Terry Martin, Kevin Buchheit. SECOND ROW:John 
McDermott, Doug Bye, Kerry Heiser, Bruce Cassady, Bill Harter, Dave Tutton, Mike Hutchison, Jim 
Saxon, Gordy Gamet, Jim Hormen, Mark Roberson. BACK ROW:Tim Dwyer, Tom Haydock, Marc 


Royal, John Hadley, Harry Sweeny, Ken Bodnar, Dennis Rowland, Jim Biel, Tom Ferry, Arend Phel, 
Mike Lyons, Karl Miller, Darren Bush. 


CROSLEY HALL. FRONT ROW: Kim Roach, Linda Fitz, Denise Price, Jacquita Upchurch, Julie Weil, 


, Mary Sheerin, Jenni Colby, Julia Zinsmeister, SECOND 
, Robin Bingham, Sharon Mead, JoAnn Sauerland, Chris 
berlee Wise, Cathy Lloyd, Sally Esler. BACK ROW:Jill 
Patty Bojczuk, MaryKay Martin, Laura Matyi, Jayne Short, Carol 
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Suitcase 


Sudrovech. 

Crosley president, Julia 
Zinsmeister, has also noticed that 
activities don’t keep students on 
campus. “I think the problem is 
people just don’t care. They'll go 
home no matter what’s planned.” 


“We try to plan activities, but it 
doesn't help,” said Edwards presi- 
dent, Tim Addison. “A lot of people 
are close to home here,” he con- 
tinued, citing friends, family, or a 
job as the main reasons students go 
home for the weekend. 

Wendy Arner, Brady president, 


sees a different trend; the majority 
of Brady residents seem to remain 
in the hall for the weekend. “We're 
involved in almost everything the 
campus has to offer,” she said, ex- 
plaining that Brady has a team or 
representative at most campus 
events. Being friendly with the peo- 
ple you live with is also an impor- 
tant factor. “We stress the open 
door policy. . .I think the girls 
know each other.” 

The students themselves 
sometimes see the reasons for going 
home each weekend a little dif- 
ferently than residence hall officers. 
Apathy or unwillingness to get in- 
volved in hall activities is seldom 


Trying to keep their residents entertained while also 
making some money, most halls sponsored various 


dances, contests and games. Dances with themes-- 
such as the 50’s or the 60’s were popular. --photo by 
Terry Clark 


the reason students elect to go 
home. Most do so to see either a 
boyfriend or girlfriend, while Mom 
and Dad rank a distant second. 
Some go home for more devious 
reasons--to taste a home-cooked 
meal, to let Mom do the laundry, or 
to con Dad out of using the car for 
next quarter. 

For every student who gives Ball 
State the reputation of being a 
“suitcase college,” there is at least 
one who goes home infrequently, if 
at all. Dena Crump, a freshman 
from Boody, Illinois, leaves campus 
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Pyramids are popular with people who have nothing better to do 
when posing for a picture. Residents of Hurlbut are no exception. 
Hurlbut is one of four co-ed halls on campus. --photo by Kathy 
Torok 


DAVIDSON HALL. FRONT ROW:Ann Hoelscher, Patti Rice, Julie LaFuze, Joellyn Willis, Diana Wright, 
Karen Banker, Diane Hughes, Karen Urbahn, Joan Walters, Beth Scheller. SECOND ROW:Kelly Sands, 
Carol Brown, Melanie Huffer, Sheri Keever, Joan Mier, Angela Smith, Teresa Amorett, Shelly 
Horlander, Tammy McCoige, Terri Mims, Tammy Nall, Susan Plank. THIRD ROW:Lori Swanger, Dawna 
Smith, Beth Jones, Carol Dillman, Mary K. McMillan, Karen Henriksen, Darcy Douglas, Dianne 
Wadsworth, Jeanne Herberg, Lisa Smith Pam Hobbs. BACK ROW:Martha Alexander, Donna Pottorff, 
Irene Kison, Patty Hickey, Kendra Puller, Janet Dick, Deborah Stevenson, Candy Mclnnis, Holly 
Frymier, Adele Dittrich, Holly Adams. Deborah Bauer, Renee Jennings. 


DEMOTTE HALL. FRONT ROW:Shelly Harting, Pam Merchant, Laura Armstrong, Nancy Knight, Roz 
Whitcombe, Kathy Byers, Sue Larson, Tammy Seybold, Pamela Knack. SECOND ROW:Paula Brackin, 
Joyce Warner, Tammy Melton, Brenda Kroft, Ruth Stanley, Julie Widau, Susan Vogel, Debra Becker, 
Debora Trice, Patti Thompson, Jeanne Nelson, Kelly McCoy. THIRD ROW:Bonnie Rynearson, Carol 
Wagner, Kathy Wooley, Carol Stempora, Carrie Martin, Cindy Marlin, Kelly DeShone, Karen Smith, 
Barb Hoyt, Brenda Bedford, Kathy Zech, Kim Leach, Teri Reiff, Angelia Hankins. BACK ROW:Linda 
Walsh, Debbie Wetzel, Loretta Manuel, Maryanne Deleo, Nancy Mielke, Mindy Middleton, LuAnn 
Talbott, Sue Siekman, Pam Thorne, Donya Houser, Gwen Anliker. 


HOWICK HALL. FRONT ROW:Dave Swift, Dave Russell, Chuck Adams, Tony Cozad, Ray Stuztman, 
Chuck Flowers, Rolando Rodriguez, Greg Heldman, Darrell Shepard, Dwight Vigna, Shane Duncan, Tim 
Sparks. SECOND ROW:Dave Reidy, Scot Miller, Gus Pulos, Mike Rathke, Marty George, Mike 
Miedema, Bruce Coolbaugh, Dave Mauzy, Mike Dooley, Monty Conley, Dan Hipsher, John Shaw, Bryan 
Voris, Joe Costenero. THIRD ROW:Scott Kory, Dave Kiser, Derk Cushing, Jim Crismore, Dave Richey, 
Craig Grage, Ed Walters, Tom Stout, Jim Slain, Kent Koerner, Gerald Tamlin, John Garriot, Tony 
Russell. BACK ROW:Bob Lambert, Al Pedri, Eric Close, Fred Scudiery, Tom Rohn, Don Leland, Don 
Gross, Gerard Skibinski. 


Mural designer Lori Long, Ft. Wayne freshman, 
stands beside her completed work which won her a 
tie for first place in the murals competition for 
residence halls. Long lives in Painter Hall. --photo by 
Tom Nemcik 


uitcase 


only on vacations because of 
transportation difficulties caused 
by the four and one-half hour 
drive. Sophomore, Laurie Mor- 
rison, has an even bigger problem: 
her home is in Wilmington, 
Delaware--a little too far for a 
jaunt home every weekend. “The 
quarters get long,” she said. 

The U.S. Post Office and Ma Bell 
are the constant companions of 
those who stay on campus. But 
even with the high price of 
gasoline, going home may not be 
the most expensive alternative. A 
junior who goes home every 
weekend to see his girlfriend 
remarked, “It’s a lot cheaper than 
my phone bills used to be!” --by 
Beth Sharpe 
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Out on a cold, dark night, one never knows who he'll 
run into. Donna Neilson passes a few moments with 
her new acquaintance outside of Klipple Hall. 
--photo by Tom Nemcik 


KLIPPLE HALL FRONT ROW:Carla Smith, Kim Tutza, Nancy Sizemore, Patty Lighty. SECOND — 
ROW:Donna Wagner, Robin Stanley, Faye Walmsley, Elizabeth Henin, Martha Provost, Karen Mohr, 
Barb Inwegen, Laura Nichols, Julie Castor, Ethel Fowlkes. BACK ROW:Yvonne Campbell, Diane 
Meagher, Sallie Stafford, Irene Byrd, Lisa Engelhardt, Janet Meagher, Jeannie Miller, Dawn Cadiman, 
Michelle Cushing, Mimi KcKneight, Betsy Reibsomer, Donna Shaffer, Jill Hess. 
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MYSCH HALL. FRONT ROW:Becky Anderson, Kim Jackson, Barb Comley, Barb Pollitz, Katie Court- 
ney, Kim Kaiser, Ty Anderson. SECOND ROW:Sally Taylor, Laura Klasing, Laurie Fenske, Linda 
Mueller, Cathy Schick, Karyn Grayson. BACK ROW:Carol Clark, Tina Kelly, Elizabeth Smith, Rachel 
Brooks, Barb Casper, Jennifer Izydorek. 


MYSCH HALL. FRONT ROW:Tammy Flaherty, Julie Gilbert, Penny Myers, Nanette Biever, Patti Bright, 
Linda Burton, Grace Runyan, Cindy Wright, Jill Shafer. SECOND ROW:Gina Moffett, Debbie Ross, 
Renee Murray, Janelle Sisti, Marianne Rogge, Dawn Gromsley, Chris Nesbitt, Cheri Hicks, Cathy Black, 
Sheri Kestler, Lisa Blake, Lori Bevey, Lisa Vallnegle, Linda Browning. BACK ROW:Robin Henry, 
the kitchenette, the scene for burning meals, boiling Paulette Tucker, Barb Woehnker, Tammy Wolfe, Barb Holman, Andee Fischer, Sheila Burkett, Karin 
water, and blazing pizza boxes. Melinda Middleton, Welch, Rachel Brooks, Archele Snyder, Shortie Sella, Betsy Brown. 


No residence hall floor would be complete without 


Wabash sophomore, makes use of a DeMotte 
kitchenette. --photo by Tom Nemcik 
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No Home Like the Hall 


CT echouses: volleyball 
games, meal tickets, waiting in line 
for food, movies, roommates, 
overflowing washers and cold 
showers. The ever popular Family 
Fued game, pool tournaments, 
popcorn and pizza, stereos and 
packages from home. They are all 
part of residence hall living. 

There’s the people too. They are 
a part of dorm life. They study, 
party and get homesick. They come 
from many different backgrounds. 
They learn how to live together, or 
at least to tolerate each other. They 


create the atmosphere of the hall. 

It begins late in August. Students 
pack away summer memories and 
descend on Zayre’s during dollar 
days. Thousands of cars maneuver 
for marked parking spaces. Others 
make their own, using sidewalks, 
lawns or any empty space that 
might turn up. 

It’s ‘old hat’ to some students. 
They've learned the “tricks of the 
trade.” With grace and dexterity, 
they find an elusive parking place, 
move their milk crates, stereos and 
various other items into their 


rooms; wave good-bye to mom and 
dad and go off in search of old 
friends. “It was kind of neat to 
come back and know everybody,” 
said Kim Matlock, second year 
Wood hall resident. 

It’s mass confusion for the 
students moving into the dorm for 
the first time. They are bombarded 
with numbers to memorize: meal 
ticket, mail box, phone number, 
social security and most important 


With a clip and a snip, Julie Smith, Huntington 
freshman, makes short work of Tony Bell’s hair. 
Students living in the halls depended one each other 
for help in studies, social life, and personal grooming. 
--photo by Kathy Torok 
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of all--their room number. 

Meeting a new roommate, being 
away from home for the first time 
and facing the quick pace of college 
life can be a frightening experience 
for many new students. Hall coun- 
cils helped to acquaint students 
with residence hall life by helping 
them move into their halls and 
sponsoring activities such as ice 
cream socials and freshmen mixers. 

“Our main goal is to bring the 
halls together like a family unit,” 
said Monty Click, Woody/Shales 
council secretary. Freshmen week 
brought the Woody women and 


ee 
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Shales males together with 
volleyball games, a cookout and a 
dance. The event was mainly for 
freshmen, but was created for 
everybody to participate in. Other 
activities Woody/Shales halls spon- 
sored during the year were a ski 
trip, Family Fued game and talent 
show. 

As overall winners of the 
Residence Hall division of Campus 
Chest in the fall, Mysch and Hurst 
halls held pajama and legs auc- 
tions, sold baked goods and pizza 
and showed movies to raise money. 
A popular event of the week was a 
staff soak. “They were throwing 
buckets of water at us,” said Rachel 
Brooks, director of Mysch. 


A trip to Pokegan State Park pro- 
vided a change of scenery for the 
“Knotty” ladies of Knotts Hall. Back 
at the dorm, coffeehouses, discos 
and an un-birthday party provided 
a change of pace. 

Knotts and Edwards halls went 
together to hold a spring dance, as 
well as a blood drive and a parents’ 
day. 

“We try to make the environ- 
ment as pleasing to our residents as 
possible,” said Dave Riccardi, stu- 
dent staff in Edwards. The sports- 
minded hall purchased $600 worth 


Residents of Shales Hall express their feelings on the 
crisis in Iran with this poster, complete with tennis 
shoes, which hung from dorm windows. Protests, 
signs, and t-shirts showed anti-Iran sentiments, 
--photo by Larry Prazak 


Hurlbut’s fifth floor staff, Sandy Casselman, prepares 
herself for a pie in the face from Tom Cook. It was 
three tries for a quarter to raise money for Campus 
Chest Week. --photo by Kathy Torok 


PAINTER HALL. FRONT ROW:Stephaney Coffey, Jenny Johnson, Cindy Class, Lee Ann Riecke, Nancy 
Clawson, Karen Boles, Nancy Cruz, Beverly Shelton, Julie Cokain, Wendy Winders, Kim Millus, Tammy 
Netherton. SECOND ROW:Paula LaMar, Lisa Higbee, Dena Crump, Denise Klinker, Jane Lyon, 
Jeannine Summers, Sarina Labig, Julie Bath, Anna Storm, Cindy Blair, Diane Schortinghuis, Diann 
Rhine. BACK ROW:Carol Hagans, Lisa Dyar, Cindy Stewart, Peggy Layton, Janelle Atha, Deb 
Warnock, Pam Samuelson, Joni Lea, Paula Robey, Theresa Jankowski, Mary Schwarzenberger, Nancy 
May, Kim Dodds, Terry Goetz, Lisa Townsend. 


PALMER HALL. FRONT ROW:Russell Toliver, Jerry Gappens, Tony McCarrol, Curt Harris, Joel Smith, 
Mike Delladio, Tony Turner, Tab Bockeman, Klay Shorthouse, Ken Warner. SECOND ROW:Mike 
Taylor, Don Hanley, Max Melch, Sammy Alexander, Dave Zehridge, Larry Brenner, Jim Baker, Scott 
Bartels, Bill Brandt, Randy Roth, Eric McCarrdy. THIRD ROW:Larry Craigie, Scott Cazel, Ray Momsen, 
Duane Coleman, Gib Smith, Jim McWilliams, Allan Russell, Hoony Sunu, Chris Pierson, Delbert 
Drummond, Stu McIntosh. BACK ROW:Rex Ours, Jim Hancock, Todd Steiner, Scott Stewart, Marcus 
Hillby, Bob Roark, Chris Whitacre, Barry Wolff, Kurt Faulkner, Dan Richey, Jim Grim, Paul Benjamin, 
Ray Rose, David Burgin, John McDonough. 


Oh BEAN 


ROGERS HALL. FRONT ROW:Mary Jo Baughman, Mary Chambers, Elaine Dillahunt, Debbie Tyner, Jo 
Hayes. SECOND ROW:Christine Fellure, Kim Donselman, Kelly Martin, Kathy O'Brian, Cathy Israel, 
Cindy Bearss, Karen Yockey, Joy Inskeep. THIRD ROW:Marina Melnick, Laura Jauch, Susan Gillen, 
Gina Spradlin, Becky Pierson, Teresa Carter, Cindy Pittman, Kathy Kipp, Chris Maurer, Diana Trice, 
Grace Stewart, Patty Klein. BACK ROW:Beth Younce, Lori Bobeck, Melinda Cotton, Carol Rohrer, 
Nancy Conelley, Margaret Lieb, Barb Dudek, Pam Brazzell, Karen Cox, Janet Knowlton, Jane Paper, 
Sue Payne. 


Waiting for a campus bus, Azad Faruque sits in front 
of Bracken. --photo by Tom Nemcik 
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of athletic equipment for its 
residents. 

Mothers and fathers were given 
the chance to see how their 


daughters lived when Brayton hall 
sponsored a family week. Nice 
weather in the fall and spring gave 
residents a chance to try out the 
new tandem bicycle the hall pur- 
chased. 

Pizza was popular during finals 
week as the hall councils of Brayton 
and Clevenger sold slices of pizza to 
hall residents. The halls also 
garnered first place for their 
Homecoming lawn decoration. Lit- 
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tle kin weekends and a cookout 
were other activities held during 
the year. 

Clevenger men took off to In- 
dianapolis for a Pacers basketball 
game and plan to have more trips 
in the future. A highlight of the 
year for first floor residents was the 
installation of a new bathroom 
floor. 

In the fall of 1979, Kent Koerner, 
president of Howick hall, and 
Susan Taylor, Klipple hall’s social 
chairperson, put their heads 
together to come up with an event 
that everyone would like. An off- 
campus party was the result of this 
planning. “Howick and Klipple 
work pretty well together,” said 


Taylor. 
The men and women of Howick 
and Klipple halls also held a cof- 


feehouse, book exchange and 
Valentine’s dance during the year. 
An unofficial event was _ the 


retaliatory “panty raid” on Klipple 
by Howick. 

Howick and Klipple are located 
in Noyer complex and are popular 
because of their central location on 
campus. Baker and Williams are 
also located in Noyer complex. The 
women of Baker and the men of 
Williams worked together and held 


The night before her wedding, Marylee (Wilkenson) 
Mattern and her friend Pat Rogers sat up to 4 a.m. 
finishing sewing her wedding gown. The friends not 
only talked about all the good times they had had, 
but how they would get together after the wedding. 
--photo by Tom Nemcik 
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Carla Engle and Kathy Riedman during 
the French Lieutenant’ Women. --photo 
by William E. Vance 
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Eaton, Elizabeth 254, 374, 395, 427 


Ebber, Carl 179 
Ebeling, Jana 391 
Eckleman, Lynn 263 
Edmundson, Mike 245 
Edwards Hall 414 
Edwards, Connie 213 
Edwards, Synthia 395 


Eherenman, Christie 373 
Eley, Kathy 245, 395 
Eley, Valerie 245 
Elixman, Terry 40,.381 
Ellabarger, Lisa 263 
Ellington, Bill 233 
Elliot, Jeff 213 

Elliott, Bob 277 

Elliott, Mary 254, 423 
Ellis, Geralyn 408 

Ellis, Jim 386 

Ellison, Julie 214 
Elmas, Jerry 245 
Elmer, Vicki 255, 407 
Eltzroth, Beth 245 
Emens Auditorium 6,9, 12, 42, 104, 105 
Emkes, Jane 313 
Emory, Lizanne 245 
Ems, Angie 377 
Engberg, Susan 378 
Engelbrecht, Julie 214 
Engelhart, Lisa 245, 412 
English, Alan 126, 127 
English, Mick 214 
Ennis, Bobby 377 
Eppert, Sandy 377 
Ervin, Mark 424 
Eschner, Amy 314 
Esler, Sally 408 

Ester, Heidi 418 
Etschied, Ellen 377, 424 
Evans, Carl 302 

Evans, Joseph 412 
Evans, Nina 407 

Evans, Sharon 391 
Everett, Carl 149 
Eversole, Cynthia 214 
Exmeyer, Susan 423 


An overzealous spectator at a rugby 
game. --photo by William E. Vance 


Fahey, Patrick 245 
Fahrner, Kyle 391 
Falge, Patty 255 
Fall, Ronald 214 
Famble, Anne 255 


Family Planning Classes 162, 163 


Fansher, Jeff 277 
Farlow, Jay 151 
Farmer, Kimberly 214, 407 
Farmwald, Sue 391 
Farson, Steve 427 
Faulkner, Clay 214 
Faulkner, Kurt 415 
Faulstisk, John 288 
Faunce, Teresa 214 
Faust, Timothy 214 
Fausz, Debbie 395 
Favorite, Patricia 215 
Feaster, Tod 277 
Featherstone, Diana 215 
Fecher, Diana 215 
Feeney, Lori 215 
Fehribach, Greg 226 
Feikes, Gail 215 

Felkes, Ralph 215 
Fellmeth, Dane 275, 277 
Fellock, Janet 373 
Fellure, Christine 415 
Fellwock, Janet 215, 424 
Fenske, Laurie 412 
Ferguson, Jim 263 
Ferguson, Maynard 108 
Ferguson, Victoria 255 
Ferm, Bob 277 

Ferrill, Everett 86 
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Ferrill, Kim 427 

Ferry, Tom 408 
Fesmire, Terri 215 
Fickle, Carrie 407 
Fiddler, Mark 423 
Fields, Deneice 62, 407 
Fields, Julie 407 

Fields, Kathleen 245, 418 
Fields, Sue 215 


Fierst, Patricia 193, 245, 407, 423 
Fifth Dimension 9, 26, 28, 110 


Figuly, Robert 215, 391 
Fill, Sara 378 

Fille, Sue 382 

Fink, Nancy 215, 382 
Finkle, Carl 105 

Fischer, Andee 412 
Fischer, Stephen 391 
Fishback, Mark 118 
Fisher, Jim 310 

Fisher, Laura 263 
Fisher, Leatrice 215 
Fisher, Lee Anne 206 
Fisher, Linda 215, 374 
Fitzgerald, Kathleen 215 
Fitz, Linda 255, 408 
Fizz 392 

Flaherty, Tammy 412 
Flake, Dawn 382 
Flanders, Donna 407 
Flavers, Mindy 215 
Fleck, Julie 215 
Fleischman, Lisa 263 
Fleming, Kathy 263, 418 
Fleming, Ronald 215 
Fleming, Suzanne 386 
Fletcher, Robert 170, 190 
Flint, Judy 374 

Flora, Judy 373 

Florin, Reinhard 288 
Flowers, Anne 215 
Flowers, Jeff 277 
Flowers, Mindy 373, 424 
Fluharty, Cynthia 215 
Flynn, Jennifer 215, 423 
Foggs, Iris 215 

Folk Festival 48, 49 
Fones, Michelle 215 
Forbert, Steve 122 
Ford, Bill 263 

Ford, Scott 176 

Ford, Susan 407 
Fordyce, Cynthia 255 
Foreman, Carolyn 291 
Foster, Beverly 245 
Foster, Kenneth 173 
Foulke, Jan 215 

Foust, Brian 263 
Fowler, Mark 395 
Fowler, Rob 386 


Fowles, John 114 
Fowlkes, Ethel 215, 412 
Fowlkes, Gerald 303 
Fox, Danita 301 

Fox, Kathy 418 

Frakes, Elizabeth 408 
Francis, Darrell 118 
Francis, Kathy 418 
Francis, Martha 377 
Francis, Sarah 263, 407 
Frank, Tom 407 
Franklin, Pam 58 
Franklin, Stephen 215 
Franklin, Valerie 58 
Frazier, Joe 215 

Freddy Fever 44 
Freeland, Linda 263 
Freeman, Craig 277 
Freeman, Jo Ann 245 
Frey, Thomas 263 
Friend, Michael 215, 427 
Frierson, Julie 255 
Fritsch, Bill 325 

Fritz, Karen 245 
Fromme, Tammy 377, 424 
Fry, Connie 282, 428 
Fukuda, Yuko 263, 418 
Fullenkamp, John 277 
Fullhart, Shelli 300 
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Fulton, Ruth 255, 407 
Funk, Michael 391 
Funk, Pam 50, 408 
Fyffe, Jan 246, 374 


Gabel, Mike 335 
Gadbury, Karen 51, 215 
Galbreath, Flava 295, 407 
Galimer, Alice 428 

Gallery 97-103 

Galyer, Teresa 71 

Gamet, Gordon 246, 408 
Gappens, Jerry 415 

Gard, Barbara 215 

Gardiner, Raphael 286, 287, 288, 289 
Gardiol, Rita 72 

Gareis, Glenn 151 

Gargoum, Mohamed 190 

Garner, Jim 215 

Garner, Kevin 428 

Garrison, Sherry 263, 386 
Garwood, Beth 216 

Gast, Jeff 216 

Gatke, Tamara 263 

Gayer, Claudia 246 

Gee, Linda 216 

Geiger, Susan 216 

Gellert, Kelly 263 

George, Kathy 377 

George, Kelly 275, 277 

Gerig, Greg 418 

Gering, Lisa 216 

Gerke, Lisa 246, 395 
Gerlzleichter, Michele 263 
Germaine, Joni 216 

Gerry 418 

Gershwin, George 116 

Gersner, Bill 151 

Gerstorff, Jeff 263 

Geter, Denise 263 

Getting to Class 140, 141, 142, 143 
Geunther, Carol 407 

Gibson, Denise 427 

Gilbert, Julie 412 
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Gilbert, Sherri 374 
Gilbert, Thomas 239 
Gilford, George 216 
Gill, Ted 275, 277 
Gillen, Susan 216, 415 
Gillespi, Louis 170 
Gilley, Cathy 408 
Gilvary, Paul 246, 277 
Girdler, Rebecca 216 
Gisher, Steve 391 
Glancy, Vickie 246 
Glander, marilyn 223 
Glass, Cindy 381 
Glidden, Todd 391 
Goebel, Karl 277 
Goebel, Kristin 395 
Goebs, 392 

Goeglien, Ann 418 
Goeke, Lisa 377 
Goetz, Deb 427 
Goetz, Terry 415 
Goffinet, Stephan 216 
Golay, Ronda 418 
Golliher, Diana 263 
Good, Connie 381 
Gooden, Al 308, 310 
Goodwin, Deborah 263 
Goodwin, Don 395 
Goodwin, Nancy 382 
Goodwin, Rebecca 263 
Goofy Olympics 60, 61 
Gorbett, Ann 408 
Gordon, Barry 246 
Gordon, Florence 110 
Gordon, Jeffrey 263 
Gorman, susan 263 
Goshern, Chalmers 217 
Gospel Ensemble 42 
Gossman, Jill 217, 407 
Gottlieb, Lauren 378 
Gottlieb, Pam 382 
Gottren, Carol 31 
Gouglas, Darcy 411 
Gox, Gloria 407 

GPA 176, 177, 178, 179 
Grabner, Lynnette 255 
Grader, Amy 378 
Gradoil, Rita 198 
Graduation 72, 73 
Graham, Fred 165 
Granger, Chris 395 


Granger, Richard 217 
Granning, Karen 295, 418 
Gray, Gayla 217 

Gray, Marvin 428 
Grayman, Eugene 263 
Grayson, Karyn 412 
Graziano, Wayne 217, 280 
Greek Auction 44 
Green, Bob 246 

Green, Carol 255 
Green, John 395 
Green, Kathy 241 
Green, Kelly 381 
Green, Lisa 217, 263 
Green, Timothy 392 
Greene, Sam 165 
Greeson, Beth 373, 408 
Gregory, Dick 6, 42 
Greiner, Jim 334, 335 
Gremer, Bill 386 
Grehardt, Hugh 277 
Greise, Cindy 21, 62 
Griffiths, Chuck 277 
Grim, Jim 217, 415, 427 
Griner, Ned 146, 148 
Grocki, Claire 407 
Grogan, Sally 217 
Gromsley, Dawn 412 
Groot, Henry 217, 391 
Grose, Kim 395 
Ground, Cheryl 255, 395 
Groves, John 263 
Grubbs, Carrie 255 
Grubbs, Vivian 217 
Gruber, Matt 428 
Grundy, Colette 217 
Guckenberger, Donald 217 
Guckenberger, Paul 427 
Guest, Alise 295 
Guidon, Cheryl 264 
Gunden, Dennis 277 
Gunder, Tamara 217 
Gundy 392 

Gunn, Jeramiah 277 
Gustafson, Steven 217 
Gutapfel, Candy 217 
Gutierrez, Olga 217 
Guy, Sonia 125 

Guy, Sonny 126, 127 


A rest stop during cross country practice. 
--photo by William E. Vance 


Haberstroh, John 264 
Hacker, Bryan 255 
Hackler, Susan 217 

Hadley, John 217, 408 
Haecker, John 217 

Hagans, Carol 415 

Hagedorn, Laura 182, 255, 392 
hager, Veronica 217 

Hahn, Herald 264 

Hahn, Jim 307 

Hale, Maureen 264, 295 

Hales, Cindy 428 

Hales, Douglas, 217 

Haley, Laurel 217 

Hall, Bettina 217 

Hall, David 264, 386 

Hall, Johnny 264 

Hall, Susan 264 | 
Halley, Jeff 217 
Halvorson, David 217 
Hamann, John 217 
Hamilton, Catherine 217 
Hamilton, Lucinda 217 
Hamilton, Mike 122 
Hamler, Christa 217 
Hammel, Vicki 407 
Hammner, Rusty 91 
Hammons, Jeffrey 217 
Hammontree, Lisa 207 
Hampel, Jim 218 
Hampton, Caryn 218 
Hampton, Jane 218 
Hanback, Kevin 218 
Hancock, Jim 415 
Handins, Angelia 411 
Handley, Jane 218 
Hanley, Donald 246, 415 
Hanna, Jerry 264 
Hannaford, John 186 
Hansing, Jan 423 
Hanson, Brad 277 
Hanson, Rob 277 
Harbaugh, Cathy 374 
Harbaugh, Julie 382 
Harbes, Eileen 427 
Harbottle, Joe 386 
Hardesty, Brad 58 | 
Hardy, Jan 381 


Hargitt. Russell 246 
Hargreaves, Robert 116, 151, 152 


Harig, Linda 218 

Harless, Kim 218 

Harless, Ruth 218 | 
Harmon, Deanna 218, 427 
Harmon, Kathy 218 
Harnish, Lynn 295 
Harper, Matthew 255 
Farrell: Kimber 704 
Harris, Curt 415 

Harris, Daryl 264 

Harris, Ladonna 408 
Harris, Shelley 218, 373 

Harrison, Martha 418 

Harshbarger, Deborah 218 

Harshbarger, James 218 

Hart, Brenda 218 ! 
Hart, Lori 377 

Harter, Bill 408 

Harter, Brenda 218 

Harter, Susanna 218 

Hartfield, Terrylee 374 

Harting, Shelly 264, 411 

Hartman, Glenda 395 

Hartman, Mary Beth 382 

Hartmire, Denise 290, 291 

Harvey, Peggy 218 

Harvey, Regina 382 

Harymier, Holly 411 

Haskett, Shelly 264, 408 

Hasler, Sam 395 

Hatch, Lisa 218, 268 

Hatfield, Dianne 264, 407 

Haught, Cindy 218 


Hawkins, Elaine 247, 373 
Hawkins, Jennifer 395 
Haworth, Lisa 264 

Hay, Leslie 264 
Haydock, Greg 126 
Haydock, Tom 408 
Hayes, Jo 415 

Hayes, Melissa 218 
Hayes, Sheila 114 
Haymaker, Jill 418 
Hays, James 391 

Hazel, Jane 218 
Hazelbaker, Janet 218 
Hazinski, Vicki 381 
Heacox, Libby 382 
Head, Mary Ellen 218, 377 
Headley, Susan 218, 374 
Heath, Janet 418 

Heath, Susan 148 
Hedges, Jocelyn 218, 407 
Heiden, Eric 12 
Heilman, Kathy 264 
Heim, Judy 377 
Heineke, Emily 218 
Heineman, Lisa 264 
Heironimus, Lori 247 
Heiser, Kerry 408 
Helman, Cynthia 218 


Helmreich, Claire 264 
Helmsing, Theresa 377, 407 
Helvey, Jane 373 
Henderson, Cheryl 374 
Henderson, Lynn 264 
Hendren, Ann 44 
Hendren, Rae 218 
Hendricks, Daniel 218 
Hendrickson, Diane 377 
Hendrickson, Kelly 377, 427 
Henin, Elizabeth 412 
Henley, Curtis 218 
Henriksen, Karen 411 
Henry, Karen 218 

Henry, Michelle 454 
Henry, Paul 395 
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Henry, Rich 418 , 
Henry, Robin 412 
Henry, Sharon 219 
Hensel, Laurel 219 
Hensheimer, Laurie 382 
Hensley, Judi 373 
Henson, Pam 219.268 
Hepp, Chris 35 

Hepp, Lesli 255 
Hepp, Linda 81, 247 
Herberg, Jeanne 411 
Herma, Ronda 219 
Hernandez, Paul 159 
Herr, Marques 391 
Herring, Nicki 386 
Hertelendy, Attila 391 
Hertig, Kimberly 391 
Hess, Jill 219, 395, 412, 427 
Hester, Don 424 
Heuser, Sharie 407 
Hewitt, Janet 374 
Hexamer, Dana 219 
Hiatt, Rick 335 
Hickey, Patty 411 
Hicks, Cheri 412 
Hicks, Joyce 247 
Higbee, Lisa 415 
Higgins, Diana 408 
Hight, Stephanie 378 


Hill, Bev 418 

Hill, Gayla 408 

Hill, John 427 

Hill, Luanna 313 
Hillby, Marcus 415 
Hillring, Larry 277 
Hindahl, Brad 219 
Hindsley, Keith 
Hines, Emily 219 
Hines, Laura 381 
Hines, Teri 408 
Hinkle, Kathleen 219, 378 
Hinshaw, Nora 219 
Hirot, Cindy 418 
Hisey, Carol 247, 418 
Hite, Anne 378 
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Hix, Sue 407 

Hobbs, Jody 264, 395 
Hobbs, Pam 411 

Hockney, Clarke 219 
Hoelscher, Ann 411 
Hoepner, Angela 407 
Hoggot, Doyle 119 

Hoile, Donna 220, 407 
Hoke, Brady 247, 277, 278 
Hoke, Jon 277 

Holder, Beth 264 

Holiday, Chris 386 
Holidays on Campus 70, 71 
Holland, Natalie 264, 382 
Hollibaugh, Kahtleen 264 
Hollinger, Scott 292 
Hollingsworth, Gary 220 
Hollingsworth, Lisa 407 
Hollingswoth, Kim 220 
Hollingswoth, Todd 220 
Hollopter, Rita 220 
Holman, Barb 412 
Holmberg, Jane 264 
Holmes, Brad 391 
Holt, Terri 407 
Holwerda, Pam 428 
Holzer, Julie 148, 220 
Homberger, Laura 220 
Homecoming Steering Committee 427 
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Homecoming 3, 12, 24, 26, 28 
Honan, Katherine 247 
Honton, Ray 277 
Hoodlebrink, John 427 
Hooker, Steven 63, 247 
Hopkins, Ellen 220 
Hopkins, Leazanne 428 
Hopkins, Rita 220, 423 
Hoppe, Sue 220 

Horan, Lori 264 
Horlander, Shelly 373, 411 
Hormann, Donna 313 
Hormann, Steven, 313 
Hormell, James 221 
Hormen, Jim 408 
Horwedel, Nancy 377 
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Hosford, Carole 221 
Hosier, Jeffery 391 
Hostetler, Herald 221 
Hostetler, Margie 264, 408 
Houck, Elaine 161 
Hough, Christopher 228 
House, Marcia 378 
Houser, Donya 411 
Houska. Rhonda 377 
Houston, Lynn 24 
Houston, Steven 221 
Howard, Brenda 264 
Howard, Debbie 221 
Howard, Julie 386 
Howard, Sherrie 221 
Howell, Kelly 247 
Howell, Ron 288 
Howick Hall 416 

Hoyt, Barbara 255, 411 
Hoyt, Judith 176, 264, 295 
Hubbard, Kathy 264 
Hubel, Pat 418 

Huber, Mrs. 170 
Huber, Ronald 391 
Hudson, Lori 395 


A sign of the times outside Isonogel 
Camp. --photo by William E, Vance 


Hudson, Peter 221 
Hudson, Tina 392 
Hueing, Ron. 219 
Huey, Davie 221 
Hufer, Terrie 247 

Huff, Cheryl 378 
Huffer, Angie 58 
Huffer, Melanie 411 
Huffman, Jill 126 
Huffman, Karen 219 
Hufford, Jill 221 
Huggatt, Doyle 219 
Hughes, Becky 392 
Hughes, Diane 247, 411 
Hulett, Teddi 221, 377, 427 
Hulse, Barbara 221 
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Human, Linda 464 
Humes, Bruce 277 
Humes, Kurt 277 
Hummel, Denise 374 
Humphrey, Edward 277 
Humphrey, Janine 221 
Hunt, Jeff 247 

Hunt, Laura 382 
Hunter, Teri 386 

Hurd, Vanessa 221 
Hurlburt, Leon 247 
Hurlbut Hall 410 
Hurley, Bob 427 

Hurst Hall 44, 414 
Husselman, Cassie 373 
Huston, Emily 424 
Huston, Lynn 427 
Hutch, Lisa 265 
Hutchinson, Brad 264 
Hutchinson, Laura 221, 374 
Hutsor, Victoria 395 
Hutton, Forest 221, 423 
Hyde, Tim 391 
Hyndman, Paul 408 
Hyndman, Rhonda 314, 428 


Illinois State 28, 287 
Inderrieden, Brian 277 
Indiana Pacers 246 
Indiana University 14, 287 
Ingelhart, Louis 166 
Inglis, Becky 221, 381 
Innis, Mary Daye 395 
Inskeep, Joy 415 
International Students 190, 191 
Inwegen, Barb 412 

Irvin, Dwayne 308, 310 
Irwin, Karen 247, 407 
Irwin, Richard 292, 293 
Isanogel Center 456 
Israel, Cathy 415 

Israel, Mary Beth 221 
Issaac, Joseph 418 
Ittenbach, Dennis 174 
Iyyankie, Kristal 259 
Izydorek, Jennifer 412 


Jabberwock 38 
Jackson, Deb 106 
Jackson, Kinah 255 
Jackson, Jeffrey 221 
Jackson, Joyce 407 
Jackson, Kelly 374 
Jackson, Kim 412 
Jackson, Melody 265 
Jackson, Mike 44 
Jackson, Mitzi 248, 382 
Jackson, Robert 221 
Jackson, Sharon 313 
Jacobson, Dale 265 
Jacoby, Doug 277, 392 
Jahns, Mark 308, 310, 418 
Jameson, Linda 265 
Jamison, Lisa 378 
Jankowski, Theresa 415 
Jaroscak, Linda 88 
Jarvis, Julie 221 

Jasper, Sharon 243 
Jauch, Laura 265, 415 
Jazz Ensemble 152 
Jazz 108 

Jeep Hall 37 

Jeffers, Virginia 221 
Jehn, Leanda 374 
Jenkins, John 221 
Jenkins, Lynn 391 
Jennings, Phillip 392 
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The vending machines in the West Quad 
are broken more often than they are not. 
--photo by Tom Nemcik. 


Jennings, Renee 411 
Jerabeck, Milton 221 
Jernigan, Stephanie 247, 407 
Jesus Christ Superstar 126, 
John, Jill 408 

Johnosn, Pam 382 
Johnosn, Wendy 295 
Johnson Complex 16, 210, 242 
Johnson, Cherresa 330 
Johnson, Clifton 277 
Johnson, Jeff 221 
Johnson, Kenneth 221 
Johnson, Lisa 313 
Johnson, Marc 265 
Johnson, Richard 247 
Johnson, Robert 255 
Johnson, Scott 55, 118 
Johnson, Suzanne 159 
Johnson, Tam 31 
Jonason, Karl 256 
Jones, Beth 411, 427 
Jones, Charissa 265 
Jones, Cindy 313 

Jones, Debra 221 

Jones, Elizabeth 247 
Jones, James Earl 42 
Jones, Jeff 256, 277, 288 
Jones, Pam 386 

Jones, Patricia 384 
Jones, Richard 221 
Jones, Scott 265 

Jones, Todd 173 

Jones, W. Richard 124 


Jordan, Jean 247 
Jordan, Lori 392 
Jordan, Scott 277, 392 
Jordan, Wally 277, 392 
Jorgenson, John 265 
Joyce, Monica 241 
Joyner, Marilyn 407 
Juday, Phil 395 


Judge, Lisa 221 
Jump, Joan 88, 91 
Jump, Michelle 221 
Jung, Cara 374, 386 
Juson, Jay 391 
Jyon, Jane 266 


Kahle, Jeffrey 222 
Kailer, Sue 382 
Kaiser, Kim 412 

Kaiser, Scott 222 

Kalsing, Laura 265 
Kaminske, Deb 313 
Kampen, Emerson 390 
Kandel, Cheryl 222, 418 
Kane, Elizabeth 395 
Kannapel, Bill 222 
Kannapel, Linda 407 
Kanter, Tanya 386 

Kappa Alpha Theta 31, 378 


Kappes, Christopher 222 
Karmolinski, Randy 84 
Kasper, Bob 423 
Kaynor, Laurel 87, 256, 407 
Keene, Jim 259 

Kees, Kimberly 391 
Keever, Sheri 411 
Kehoe, Fred 278 
Kehoe, Julie 295 

Keil, Robert, 222 
Keim, David 265 
Keirns, Sarah 218 
Keisker, Steve 41 
Keleher, Robert 256 
Keller, Bernadette 392 
Keller, Helen 124, 125 
Keller, Mike 391 
Keller, Richard 265 
Kellett, Jim 288 
Kelley, Dave 284 
Kelley, Donna 300, 301 
Kelley, Philip 265 
Kelly, Leanne 222 
Kelly, Patty 374 
Kelly, Tina 222, 412 
Kemerly, Debbie 265 
Kemps, Dave 284 
Kendrick, Mike 86 
Kennison, Jeff 391 
Keresztesi, Lynnel 377 
Kerley, Lauren 36 
Kestler, Sheri 412 
Key, Randy 386 

Kidd, Chandler, 391 
Kidwell, Kathy 58 
Kiebach, David 392 
Kiesel, Lori 265 
Kiesler, Connie 86 
Kijowski, Dennis 284 
Kilbert, Patricia 222 
Kilgore, Julie 222 
Kilgore, Paige 222 
Killings, Scott 386 
Kimbol, Karen 407 
Kincaid, Cathy 247 
King, Cedric 42 

King, Coretta Scott 6, 120, 121, 461 
King, Martin Luther 6, 120, 121 
King, Michelle 247 
Kinsor, Michele 222 
Kipp, Kathy 415 
Kirk, Brent 265 
Kirkwood 222 
Kirschner, David 222 
Kiser, Pamela 247, 427 
Kish, Cheryl 424 
Kison, Arlene 411 
Kison, Ilene 395 
Kissinger, Pam 80 
Kistler, Rusty 386 
Kitch, Bill 24 
Kittredge, George 118 
Kivett, Sandra 256 


Kizer, Lori 265 
Klasing, Laura 412 


Klassen, Tyler 91 

Klatt, Nancy 222 

Klaus, Julie 62, 407 
Klein, Patty 247, 415 
Kleine, Greg 84 

Kline, Bryant 391 
Klinger, Susan 301, 373 
Klinker, Denise 247, 415 
Klinker, Kelly 391, 428 
Klipple Hall 36, 37, 412, 416 
Klosowki, Steve 33 
Knack, Pamela 411 
Knapp, Mark 257, 427 
Knebel, Pamela 374 
Kniesly, Lee Ann 222 
Knight, Nancy 411 
Knipstein, Janell 418 
Knoblock, Robert 82 
Knotts Hall 414 
Knowlton, Janet 265, 415 
Koehler, Margy 223 
Koerner, David 222 
Koerner, Kent 416, 427 
Koger, Anne 222 

Koger, Lori 300 


Kokenge, Bob 386 
Kombol, Karen 382 
Komor, Lori 373 
Konermann, Frank 395 
Konopka, Susan 247 
Konrath, Cheryl 386 
Koontz, Phyllis 295 
Koors, Cindy 259 
Korlepeler, Donald 392 
Kotek, Bruce 247 
Kovacevic, Cindy 265 
Kovach, Barbara 222 
Kokvach, Karl 277 
Kovacs, Patti 160, 247 
Kowalewski, Terry 222 
Kraft, Cindy 378 
Krakowski, Bob 170 
Krall, John 277 
Krause, Kim 373 
Kreiger, Kyle 106 
Kreiger, Marlene 386 
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Krepel, Karlyn 381 
Krick, Elizabeth 222 
Kreig, Suzanne 378 
Kroft, Brenda 411 
Kruger, Kathy 418 
Kruse, Dennis 265, 299 
Kryder, William 222 
Ku Klux Klan 18 
Kubacki, Kathy 35 
Kubrick, Stanley 457 
Kueckels, Nancy 222 
Kufel, Sharon 222 
Kuhnman, Greg 418 
Kunce, Jenny 86 
Kunce, Laura 407 
Kuntz, Tom 222, 386 
Korro, Carolyn 418 
Kurth, Frank 277 
Kurtz, Connie 222 
Kurtz, Jill 222 
Kyhnell, Linda 247 


Lacapo, Jane 381 
Lacrosse, Dave 277 
Lacy, Terri 395 
Lafferty, Marianne 222 


Lafollette Complex 14, 24, 38, 58, 186 


Lafollette, Beth 377 
Lafree, Julie 418 

Lafuze, Julie 411 
Lahman, Karen 22 
Lahmann, Lorri 222, 407 
Lake, Fred 176 

Laker, Cathy 381, 427 
Lamar, Paula 257, 415 
Lamb, Douglas 222 
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Lamb, Stacy 395 
Lambda Chi Alpha 384, 391, 392 
Lambergack, Randolph 392 
Lambert, Curt 152,223 
Lambert, Stanton 265 
Lance, Doug 299 
Land, Doug 186 

Land, Victoria 223 
Landess, Gregory 392 
Landon, Steve 174 
Landrigan, Chris 26 
Landrum, Debbie 377 
Landrus, Linda 152 
Lang, Brian 288 
Langdon, Bill 259 
Langdon, William 223, 259 
Lanham, Don 428 
Lankford, Bradley 332 
Lanning, Laura 382 
Larocque, Shelly 282 
Larsen, Tina 407 
Larson, Kristina 223 
Larson, Sue 411 
Lasure, Laura 378 
Lattimer, Lisa 428 
Laudadio, Tony 35 
Laugersweiler, Sandy 377 
Laurence, Gary 386 
Lavery, Mary 247 
Lawrence, Edward 223 
Lay, Allison 265 
Layton, Peggy 415 
Lazo, John 114 

Lea, Joni 415 

Leach, Kim 247, 411 
Leasure, Jane 265 
Leasure, Scott 265, 303 
Ledsinger, Darnell 277 
Leduc, Cynthia 265 
Lee, Kathy 170 

Lee, Maggie 374 

Lee, Teresa 428 
Leeper, Jill 223, 407 
Leeson, Rocky 277 
Lehmann, Patricia 223 
LeHunt, Julie 247 
Leichty, Pam 386 
Leitch, Phyllis 374 
Lelsy, Jeffrey 265 
Lenn, Joe 223 

Lentz, Susan 223 
Leonard, Monica 423 
Letcher, Jeff 265 
Letellier, Susan 408 


Letterman, David 4, 9, 26, 28, 110, 111, 408 


Levitt, Carrie 373 
Lewellen, Ann 224 
Lewis, Dan 386 

Lewis, Joe 418 

Lewis, Michael 265, 299 
Lichterbeiger, Tom 386 
Lieb, Margaret 415 
Light, George 224 
Lighty, Patty 21, 412, 427 
Ligocki, Ann 428 

Lind, Allen 30, 277 
Lindsay, Sally 418 
Lineberry, Valerie 224 
Linson, Robert 166, 169, 198 
Lipes, Joanne 378 

Lisle, Geoffrey 265 
Lister, Gwen 257 

Little, Tammy 407 
Lloyd, Cathy 408 

Lloyd, Cindy 377 
Lockridge, Charity 408 
Loggins, Kenny 4, 12, 122, 123 
Lohr, Nancy 395 
Lolmaugh, Melody 377 
Lombard, Kathy 418 
Long, Harold 391 

Long, Lori 381, 411 
Long, Sherry 35 

Long, Tom 257 


Pet terantula. --photo by H.P. Nickowitz 
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President Andersons kids’ reaction to 
spectators. --photo by Tom Nemcik 


Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth 62 
Looper, Elaine 418 
Lopshire, Jerry 248 
Lorenz, Diana 248 
Losicki, Sharon 266 
Lotzgesell, Kevin 257 
Loudenback, Lori 224 
Lovell, Sheryl 377 
Lowder, Bob 277 

Lowe, Machelle 110 
Lowenstein, Roberta 248 
Lowery, Lisa 224 
Lowring, Louann 407 
Lucas, Deborah 423 
Lucas, Diana 248 

Lucas, Laura 224 

Lucas, Linda 392 

Lucina Hall 200, 256, 460 
Ludwig, Lea 428 
Ludwig, Tony 391 

Luers, Freda 224 

Luers, Keith 224 

Luers, Peggy 428 
Lukashik, Tanya 266, 418 
Luken, Peggy 88 

Luken, Tim 386 

Lundy, Karen 224 
Lunsford, Cheryl 224 
Lux, David 266 
Luzander, Keith 224 
Lynch, Bill 386 

Lynch, Dawn 424, 427 
Lyon, Jane 415 

Lyons, Mark 266 

Lyons, Mike 408 


MacDonald, Lori 381, 392 
Mack, Peter 224 

Mack, Sherri 407 

Mackey, Greg 266 
Mackin, Mary 58, 427 
Madden, Jan 266, 374, 392 
Maggard, Kathryn 257 
Magnes, Marilyn 54 
Mahoney, Terry 35 
Mallonee, Stephen 391 
Maloney, Beverly 224 
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Maloon, Jeff 224, 386 
Managers and Trainers 
Manijak, Cathy 220, 37 
Mann, Maurice 186 
Manning, Lori 266 
Maror, Joe 58, 266 
Mansfield, Roger 427 
Manson, Lisa 266 
Manson, Mary Ann 257 
Manuel, Loretta 411 
Mappes, Don 303 
Marching Band 330, 331 
Marentette, Mary 295 
Marentich, Tina 408 
Marienau, Don 277 
Maris, Charlene 408, 419 
Markey, Kim 225 

Marks, Debra 428 

Marlin, Cindy 411 
Marquardt, Peggy 373 
Marra, Nancy 377 

Marsh, Judy 382 

Marsh, Kelley 225, 284, 285 
Marsh, Lisa 381] 

Marsh, Wanda 418 
Marshall, Chris 374 
Martin, Amy 266, 407 
Martin, Brenda 266 
Martin, Carrie 411 
Martin, Cindy 225, 248, 395 
Martin, Deborah 225 
Martin, Kelly 415 

Martin, Marykay 408 
Martin, Michelle 427 
Martin, Terry 408 
Martinez, Richard 266 
Martino, Michael 391 
Marvin, Julie 257 
Masters, Jay 391 

Mastin, Mark 266 
Mathena, Alice 225,374 
Mathias, MIke 427 
Matlock, Kim 413,418 
Mattern, Marylee 416 
Mattheis, Mark 423 
Mattox, Daniel 248 
Matyi, Laura 408 

Mauch, Michele 225 
Mauck, Brett 225 

Maurer, Chris 415 
Mauzy, Timothy 225 
May, Nancy 415 

Mayer, Debbie 266,407 
Mayer, Paul 280 

Mayette, Michael 391 


92, 293 


“Ip 


Maynard Ferguson 108,109 
Mazanek, Sharon 266,418 
Mazza, Frances 225,282 
McAdams, Mitch 391 
McCafferty, ERin 225 
McCallister, Diane 257 
McCallum, Ray 307,308,309 
McCammack, Clyde 266 
McCarrdy, Eric 415 
McCarrol, Tony 415 
McCarroll, Michael 392 
McCleerey, Marsha 225 
McClelland, Liz 407 
McClure, Jerianne 225 
McClure, Sam, 386 
McClusky, Lisa 377 
McCoige, Tammy 44,411,423 
McConnell, Bob 277 
McConnell, James 257 
McConnell, Robin 225 
McConnell, Roger 331 
McCorkel, Dennis 248 
McCoy, Kelly 225,381,411 
McCoy, Sharon 257,407 
McCullers, Carol 266 
McDermott, John 408 
McDivitt, Cora 418 
McDole, Rhonda 225 
McDonald, Mindy 377 
McDonough, John 415 
McDowell, Josh 12 
McHenry, Brad 225 
McInnis, Candy 411 
McIntire, Rosie 248 
McIntire, Tersa 313,418 
McIntosh, Stu 415 
McKee, Doug 284 

McKee, Janet 225 

McKee, Rhonda 225,427 
McKelvy, Melody 225 
McKendrick, Tom 176 
McKinley Avenue 28 
McKinley, Pam 427 
McKinney, Cindy 378 
McKinster, Karle 151 
McKneight, Mimi 248,412 
McKnight, Cindy 295,428 
McLain, Kathy 91 
McCaughlin, Thomas 225,395 
McLemore, Lamonte 110 
McMahn, Janice 225 
McManama, Jerre Jr. 288 
McManama, Jerre 288 
McMillan, Mary 411 
McNabb, Jeff 391 


McNally, Steven 225 
McNeal, Pamela 225 
McNeal, Peggy 225 
McNeeley, Kim 428 
McNulty, Tom 423 
McPeak, Kevin 225 
McVicker, Dana 225,294,295 
McWilliams, Jim 415 
McWilliams, Larry 428 
Mead, Sharon 408 
Meade, Ron 303 
Meadows, Lori 407 
Meagher, Diane 248,412 
Meagher, Janet 248,412 
Means, Fred 427 
Melch, Max 415 
Meldahl, Dean 395 
Mellor, Maredith 266 
Melnick, Marina 415 
Melton, Janet 248 
Melton, Tammy 411 
Men’s Basketball 306-311 
Men’s Swimming 298,299 
Men’s Tennis 334,335 
Men’s Volleyball 324-327 
Menk Hall 37,46 
Merchant, Amanda 378 
Merchant, Pam 411 
Meredith, Larry 248 
Maridith, Marietta 225 
Mertz, Janet 225,407 
Messina, Jim 122 
Metzker, Kathy 373 
Meyer, Anne 418 
Meyer, Dorothy 266 
Meyer, Kim 407 
Messina, Jim 122 
Metzker, Kathy 373 
Meyer, Anne 418 
Meyer, Dorothy 266 
Meyer, Kim 407 

Meyer, Mary 225 
Meyers, Anne 312 
Meyers, Tom 266 
Miceli, Renee 373 
Michael Brothers 106 
Mickalik, Doreen 374 
Michalke, Theodore 266,391 
Michel, Jan 225 
Middletown, Melinda 411,412 
Mielke, Nancy 411 
Mler, Joan 411 

Mieth, Kathleen 266 
Mieth, Robert 257 
Mikesell, Dee 381 
Milakovic, Mikal 374 
Milenski, Drew 266 
Miles, Jon 386 

Miller, Connie 226 
Miller, Diana 226 
Miller, Jeannie 412 
Miller, Karen 408 
Miller, Karl 408 

Miller, Kathy 418 
Miller, Kent 424 

Miller, Kimberly 226 
Miller, Kimberly 226,382 
Miller, Leanna 257 
Miler, Lisa 226 

Miller, Michelle 295 
Miller, Nancy 226 
Miller, Nancy 226 
Miller, Norman 226 
Miller, Patricia 249 
Miller, Peggy 226 
Miller, Randy 277 
Miller, Shelley 266,427 
Miller, Sherrie 266 
Miller, Sue 382 

Miller, Teresa 226 
Miller, Terry 266 

Mills, Donna 226 
Millus, Kim 226,415 
Milton, David 386 
Mims, Terri 226,411 
Minch, Jeffrey 395 
Mirer, Steven 118 
Mirttellski, Don 423 
Miss Black BSU 64,65 
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Mitchell, Wilma 226 
Miterko, Marianne 227 
Mize, Cathy 418 

Mize, Kim 407 

Mizer, Dan 428 
Mochalski, Dave 325,327 
Moffett, Fina 412 
Mohr, Karen 412 
Moldt, Brian 391 
Molter, Marilyn 407 
Momper, Mathew 391 
Momsen, Ray 415 
Monahan, Daniel 227 
Montgomery, Carol 428 
Montgomery, Howard 227 
Montgomery, Mark 335 
Montgomery, Matt 391 
Montgomery, Paige 214 
Moody, Susan 295 
Mooneyham, Mark 418 
Moore, Donna 227 
Moore, Kathie 408 
Moore, Kathleen 227 
Moore, Kathy 227,374 
Moore, Laura 176 
Moore, Lilli 377 
Moore, Richard 391 
Moore, Ruth Ann 195 
Moore, Wendy 386 
Moran, Sheila 227 


Moran, Susan 227 
Moran, Tamara 227,392 
Morford, David 144 
Morgan, Tami 227 
Morrell, Edward 119,124 
Morris, Mark 392 
Morris, Susan 228 
Morrison, Laurie 411] 
Morrison, Nancy 228,381 
Morrison, Robin 377 
Morrissey, Janet 249 
Morrow, Dave 395 
Morse, Brian 266 

Morse, Mary 228 

Morse, Suzanne 377 
Morton, Mary Ann 266 
Mosier, Mary 228 

Moss, Alison 423 

Moss, Fred 427 

Mosser, Alan 119 
Motley, Clarence 277 
Motzer, John 392 
Motzer, Laurie 381 
Mow, Leann 386 
Moxley, Lynne 228 

Mr. Bs 80 

Mt. St. Helens 456 
Mueller, Linda 412 
Muhlenkamp, Ann 395 


Mulberry, Pam 457 
Mullen, Sharon 418 
Muller, Jeff 249 
Mulvaney, Tammy 170 


Muncie Mall 75, 352 


Muncie Symphony Orchestra 116, 117 


Muncie: The City 74, 74 
Muncie: The Water 76, 77, 
Mundell, Steve 249 
Murphy, Cynthia, 228 
Murphy, Chip 277 
Murphy, KIm 377 
Murphy, Margo 294, 295 
Muphy, Tom 391 
Murray, Renee 412 
Murrell, Clem 307, 308 
Murton, Linda 412 
Musser, Sue 408 

Myers, Karen 228 

Myers Kevin 228 

Myers, Melissa 228 
Myers Penny 412 

Myers, Stephen 228 
Myers, Susan 408 

Mysch Hall 44,412,414 
Myung-Sup-Rim 280 


Andi Cole at a modeling session outside 
the Minetrista Center. --photo by Tom 


Nemcik 


Ala 


Nackman, Barb 373 
Nall, Tammy 411 
Naranjo, Steve 287,288 
Nash, Dave 408 
Naumcheff, Dave 277 
Naumoff, Jerry 277 
Naylor, Doug 418 
NCAA Tourney 325,328,329 
Neal, Becky 382 
Neeley Ave 28 

Neese, Elaine 407 
Neese, Janet 228 
Neidhart, Gregory 395 
Neilson, Donna 412 
Nelson, Carla 228 
Nelson, Charles 392 
Nelson, Diane 182 
Nelson, Jeanne 411 
Nelson, Pat 146 
Nelson, Richard 251 


Nelson, Stevie 24,275,276,277,310 


Nelson, Willie 91 
Nelwig, Bob 84 
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Nemcik, Thomas 249,427 
Nero, Peter 116,117 
Nesbitt, Chris 257,412 
Nesladek, Georgia 314,315 
Neuendorf, Dan 257 
Neuhaus, Mark 71 

Nevil, Dee 407 

Nevrkla, Tressa 228 

New Years 70 

Newberg, Craig 277,278,302 
Newburg, Scott 277 
Newby, Kathleen228 
Newnam, Kathy 377 
Newport, Rhonda 62 
Newsom, Cynthia 228 
Newton, Dion 277 
Newton, Rick 267 
Nichols, Cynthia 377 
Nichols, Laura 249,412 
Nicholson, Wayne 249,427 
Nickerson, Greg 267 
Nicklaus, Nick 428 
Nickler, Diana 257,377 
Nickolson, Donald 428 
Nicola, Karen 373 
Nicoson, Amy 381 

Niec, Carol 228 

Nigrelli, Joseph 257 
Niles, Tina 267 

Nise, Christine 418 
Nitsch, Nancy 455 

Noble, Jerry 228 

Noel, Kelli 374 
Noffsinger, Donald 228 
Nolan, Tonya 257 
Noland, Toni 33,382 
Noland, Tonya 407 
North Hall 186,230 


North Quad 186Norton, Norman 165,198 


Norwalk, Barb 377 
Novak, Robert 267 
Noyer Complex 416 
Nunez, Rick 325 
Nuppnau, Michael 391 
Nurrenbern, Janet 249 
Nusbaum, Carol 267 
Nusbaum, Robert 249 
Nuss, Cindy 407 

Nutt, Deb 228,282 
Nyad, Dianna 328 
Nyberg, Sue 228Nyby, Monica 1 
Nyquist, Craig 267 


O'Brien, Kathy 415 
OBrien, Jody 374 
O'Brien, Kathleen 228 
O'Brien, Pam 373 
O'Brien, Pat 250,407 
O'Connell, Mark 275,277 
O'Connor, Maureen 228 
O'Donnell, Patti 386 
O'Keefe, John 392 
O’Korn, Ed 206,207 
O'Neal, Tony 299 
O’Neal, George 392 
Oberle, Kathy 267,386 
Obst, Julie 267 
Oeffinger, Diane 300,373 
Offitt, Michelle 407 
Ohio State 287 

Olds, Kathryn 267,418 
Oliphant, Jill 407 

Olson, Jane 428 

Olson, Layra 48 

On Campus Days 58 
Ondecker, Cathy 91 
Ondecker, Kathleen 148,179,250 
Opening 2-11 

Oravec, Karen 228,374 
Orem, Jeffrey 250 
Orient Yearbook Staff 427 
Orient 166 

Orientation 182,183 
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Ortega, Jerry 288 
Osborn, Tommy 209 
Ottinger, Larry 179 
Ours, Rex 415 

Owen, James 267,386 
Owens, Bucky 267 
Ozone, Steve 228 


Pablo Cruise 4,6,7,12,106 
Painter Halli 415 


Palmer Hall 58,415 
Palmieri, MIke 277 
Palumbo, Michael 228 
Paper, Jane 415 

Park, Jane 428 
Parker, Connie 88 
Parker, Jeff 308 
Parker, Kelly 267 
Parks, Jeffrey 250 
Parks, Lisa 257,373 
Parry, Dale 250 
Paschal, Michael 267 
Passafume, Connie 267 
Passuello, Cliff 428 
Patino, Libby 392 
Patterson, Elaine 373 


Patterson, LInda 91,228 
Patterson, Sue 228 
Patton, Don 267 

Pauer, Chris 374 

Payne, Beth 267 

Payne, Dave 391 

Payne, Patrina 228 
Payne, Sue 415 

Payne, Todd 277 
Pazitney, Teresa 267,418 
Pearson, Gregory 392 
Pearson, Rick 228 

Pease, Gina 250 

Peck, Rhonda 228 
Pence, Lisa 268 
Pennington, Kim 374 


Rae 


Pre-wedding fitters. photo by 
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# 
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Penrose, Cheryl 381 

Peo, Ton 126 

Pepmeier, Kimberly 250 
Perelman, Scott 335 
Perez, Elana 428 

Perlich, Michael 229 
Perry, Eric 395 

Perry, Julie 377 

Pesch, Mindy 229 
Pesuello, Sliff 182 
Petercheff, Beverly 250 
Petermann, Douglas 229 
Peters, Kimberly 229 
Peters, Ruth 58,257,428 
Petersen, Mary Ann 229 
Peterson, Andy 427 
Peterson, Brenda 229 
Petett, Lisa 124 

Pettit, Greg 277 

Petty, Tim 277 

Pflum, Denise 282 
Pham, Stacy 230 

Phares, Susan 206 

Phel, Ahrend 408 

Phi Delta Theta 37,392,395 
Phi Epsilon Kappa 428 
Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia 62 
Phi Sigma Epsilon 387,395 
Phillips, Randy 386,424 
Phillips, Ronald 230 
Phillips, Steve 386 
Phipps, Raymond Jr. 257 
Pi Beta Phi 40,46,381 
Piacente, Frank 391 
Picard, Mark 244 
Pickard, Andy 277 
Pickell, Leslie 377 
Pickens, Martin 392 


Pickering, Michael 230 
Pickett, Pamela 268 
Pickett, Susan 230 
Pickey, Laurie 386 
Pierson, Becky 415 
Pierson, Chris 268,415 
Pierson Rick 386 

Pike, Melody 428 
Pinderis, George 256 
Pindras, Bill 277,278 
Pingel, Tom 268 
Pingray, John 277 
Pipher, Charles 268 


Pittenger, Kim 230,377 
Pittenger, Lemuel 200 
Pittman, Carolyn 268 
Pittman, Cindy 415 
Pittman, Marla 378 
Pittson, Jeff 108 
Pizarek, Beth 230 
Plake, Tom 395 

Plank, Susan 411 

Platt, Steve 288 
Plencer, Bonnie 250 
Pleto, Ann Marie 230 
Pluimer, Karen 391 
Plum, Dave 288 
Plummer, Beverly 230 
Plummer, Greg 268 
Plummer, Karen 408 
Poe, Rhonda 268 
Poinkexter, Karin 230 
Pollitz, Barb 412 
Porter, Dennis 257 
Porter, Ted 386 
Pottorff, Donna 411 
Poutimas, Theodore 386 
Powanda, Julie 331,374,424 
Powel, Lori 373 
Powell, Donna 268 
Powell, Toy 386 
Powers, Anne 377 
Powers, Debbie 312,313 
Powers, Jonna 428 
Pownall, Brian 284 
Practical Arts 159,186 
Prather, Vicki 381 
Pratt, Kim 257 
Presley, Elvis 104 
Preston, Cindy 386 
Prevost, Martha 268 


Price, Denise 408 
Price, Jonell 91 

Price, Liz 300,301 
Prichard, Amy 418 
Prichard, Jim 277,279 
Protsman, Jimmie 395 
Provost, Martha 412 
Pruis, John J. 198 
Pruitt, Jeff 250 
Pryzbulski, Marian 331 
Pulley, Tresa 391 
Purcell, John 257 
Pursley, Laura 250 


Pyne, Peggy 250 
Pynkerton, Newton 266 


Raber, Barb 378 
Rader Duane 269 
Radpour, Jackie 377 
Radziewicz, Paul 257 
Raker, Jennifer 381 
Ramby, Yvonne 427 
Ramos, Ann 269 
Randel, Catherine 408 


Rasdell, Theresa 408 
Rathke, Michael 391 
Ray. Flo 408 
Records, Charlie 110 
Records, Mark 152, 427 
Records, World 24 
Red Tape 130-135 
Reed, Debby 51 
Reed, Lois 395 
Reede, Marion 377 
Reese, 392 


Reese, Gary 278 

Reese, Gery 277 

Reese, Julie 232 

Reeve, Becky 407 
Reeves, Rhonda 331 
Reeves, Ronda 408 
Reeves, Sharon 269, 407 
Regan, Keanne 377 
Rehberg, Anne 418 
Reibsomer, Betsy 412 


Reichle, Marvin 144, 146, 147, 148 


Reider, Ann 423 


Quigley, Ed 392 
Quinn, Lori 84 


Rangmeister, Howard 269 


Reiff, Teresa 407 
Reiff, Teri 257, 411 
Reiley, Lynn 269 
Reinholt, Sandra 418 
Reinholtz, Betsy 232 
Reis, Diane 232 
Rendina, Bill 391 
Renner, Rochelle 327 
Rennick, Lora 232 
Repass, Mark 391 
Required Classes 154 
Residence Hall Association 44, 58, 419, 428 
Resignations 198, 199 
Reese, Patricia 232 
Ressler, Marcia 232 
Reyburn, Bob 391 
Reynolds, Chris 408 
Reynolds, Tamara 232 
Rhodes, Taylor 105 
Riccardi, Dave 414 
Rice, Linda 424, 427 
Rice, Louis 395 
Rice, Patti 411 
Rice, Sheryl 381 
Rice, Tim 126 
Richards, Bill 334 
Richards, Catherine 232 
Richards, Jrff 386 
Richey, Dan 415 
Richter, Cheryl 232, 282, 428 
Ricker, Deborah 232 
Riddle, Karen 144 
Riddle, Steve 386 
Rider, Beth 269 
Rider, John 232 


Donna Norris finds a place to realax on 
the West Quad between Journalism 
classes --photo by Tom Nemcik 


Rieckle, Lee Ann 415 
Riitseman, Deborah 232 
Riley, Jamie 269, 418 
Riley, Lynn 182 
Rinehart, Bet 391 
Riner, Kimberly 232 
Rink, Gary 428 
Rippy, Tiaa 391, 408 
Riser, David 391 
Ritz, Kathy 232 
Rivest, Dawn 382 
Roach, Kim 408 
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Roark, Bob 415 

Robar, Terri 232 

Robb, Sonna 232 
Robbins, Lori 312, 313 
Robbins, Sally 382 
Roberson, Judy 269 
Roberson, Mark 284, 408 
Roberts, Arla 232 
Roberts, Dawn 295 


Roberts, Don 288 
Roberts, Linda 377, 427 
Robertson, Mark 285 
Robey, Kirk 190 
Robey, Paula 232, 415 
Robinson, Brent 392 
Robinson, Cindy 250, 407 
Robinson, Dave 232, 427 
Robinson, Jolene 232 
Robinson, Patricia 454 
Roddy, Doleres 232 
Roffe, Marianne 412 
Rogers Hall 37, 415 
Rogers, Christie 50 
Rogers, Dan 232 
Rogers, Jennifer 386 
Rogers, Karen 423, 424 
Rogers, Kenny 12 
Rogers, Pat 250, 416 
Rogers, Sheryl 232 
Rogsby, Ann 374 
Rohrer, Carol 415 
Roley, Joan 377 

Rollins, Michael 232 
Rollinson, Bill 269 
Rooney, Ann 232 

Roosa, Betsy 232 

Rose, Kery 386 

Rose, Ray 415 
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Rosenblatt, Jean 382 
Ross, Barbara 232 
Ross, Debie 412 

Ross, James 257 

Ross, Lamar 277 
Ross, Nan 232 
Roswarski, Tony 277 
Roth, Randy 269, 415 
Rowan, Laurie 395 


Rowe, Sherry 391 
Rowland, Dennis 408 
Roy, Nancy 269 

Royal, Mare 408 

Ruark, Greg 287, 288, 289 
Rubens, Norm 288 

Ruble, Lawrence 257 
Ruble, Sheila 232 

Ruch, Cathy 232 

Ruch, Lisa 257 

Rueger, Cathy 373 

Ruffel, Patty 62 

Runkle, Tony 257 
Runyan, Grace 412 
Ruocco, Tom 386 

Rusher, John 391 

Rushton, Bev 258 

Russell, Allan 391, 415 
Russell, Brenda 233, 374, 407 
Russell, , Joel 233, 392 
Russell, Toni 428 
Rusterholz, Margaret 233 
Rutherford, Elizabeth 258, 407 
Rutledge, Debbie 407 
Ryan, Jane 233 

Ryan, Lana 269 
Rynearson, Bonnie 411 
Rzepka, Al 277 
Ross, Barbara 232 


Ross, Debie 412 

Ross, James 257 

Ross, Lamar 277 
Ross, Nan 232 
Roswarski, Tony 277 
Roth, Randy 269, 415 
Rowan, Laurie 395 
Rowe, Sherry 391 
Rowland, Dennis 408 


The bridge over the creel in Studebaker 
complex. --photo by F.A. Phillips, Jr. 


Roy, Nancy 269 

Royal, Mare 408 

Ruark, Greg 287, 288, 289 
Rubens, Norm 288 

Ruble, Lawrence 257 
Ruble, Sheila 232 

Ruch, Cathy 232 

Ruch, Lisa 257 

Rueger, Cathy 373 
Ruffel, Patty 62 

Runkle, Tony 257 
Runyan, Grace 412 
Ruocco, Tom 386 

Rusher, John 391 
Rushton, Bev 258 

Russell, Allan 391, 415 
Russell, Brenda 233, 374, 407 
Russell,, Joel 233, 392 
Russell, Toni 428 
Rusterholz, Margaret 233 
Rutherford, Elizabeth 258, 407 
Rutledge, Debbie 407 
Ryan, Jane 233 

Ryan, Lana 269 
Rynearson, Bonnie 411 
Rzepka, Al 277 


Sabetelli, Gina 233 
Sadler, Mathew 391 


Sailin’ Shoes 37 
Salsbury, Sharon 386 
Salyer, Kathy 258 
Samuels, Jaye 234 
Samuels, Pete 302, 303 
Samuelson, Pam 415 
Sand, Laura 234 
Sanderson, Dee 373 
Sandhage, Linda 392 
Sandoe, Scott 118 
Sands, Kelly 411 
Satoski, Karen 392 
Satryan, Amy 373 
Sauerland, Joann 408 
Saul, Beverly 224 
Savage, John 234 
Savage, Linda 234 
Savage, Teresa 269 
Savage, Terri 407 
Savage, Theresa 269 
Savich, Kathy 382 
Savill, Susie 234, 407 
Saville, Nancy 118 
Saxon, Jim 408 
Saylor, Kim 381 
Scanlon, Debbie 418 
Scanlon, Deborah 258 
Scasny, Randall 234 
Scates, Al 328 


“tee 


aica 


Scevchenko, Jo 428 
Schafer, Mark 58 
Schafer, Mick 277 
Schaller, Jean 382 
Schatler, Deb 386 
Schauger, Kip 127 
Scheidler Apartments 196 
Scheidler, Bill 40, 424 
Scheidler, William 234 
Scheilbelhut, Barbara 234 
Schelder, Bill 424 
Scheller, Beth 411 
Scheller, Dave 277 
Scheu, Janet 407 
Schevchenko, Joanne 235 
Schintzuis, Bradley 391 
Schlachter, Mick 284 
Schlegel, Terry 377 
Schlemmer, Chuck 284 
Schlunot, Ruth 427 
Schmidt, Cherry 44 
Schmidt, Debra 269 
Semidt, Jackie 282 
Schmidt, John 277 
Schmidt, Katie 377 
Schmidt, Le Ann 234 
Schmidy, Carol 377 
Schmitz, Tamara 269 
Schneider, Barbara 395 
Schneider, Tony 427 
Schnervitz, Ernie 392 
Schockley, Jennifer 407 
Schoettinger, Julie 407 
Scholer, Elena 21, 407 
Scholz, Brian 392 
Schonegg, Joan 234 
School of Music 62 
Schortinghuis, Diane 415 
Schott, Michelle 374 
Schownir, Peter 234 
Schrader, Jim 391 
Schraw, Carol 374 
Schreiber, Kirk 386 
Schrock, Cheryl 373 
Schroeder, Cindy 382 
Schroeder, Dave 408 
Schroeder, Jeff 391 
Schroepfer, Donna 378 
Schroepfer, Debbie 378 
Schubert, Rusty 334 
Schylmeyer, Nancy 234 
Schulze, Donna 269,407 
Schur, Janet 269 
Schuster, Theodore 234 
Schwalm, Tim 391 
Schwartkopf, Bob 389 
Schwarzenberger, Mary 415 
Schweitzer, Albert 191 
Schwier, Randy 424 
Scott, Al 292 

Scott, Cheryl 382,234 
Scott, Ernest 269 
Scott, Kevin 234 

Scott, Michell 234 
Scott, Pamela 234 
Scott, Rick 423 

Scott, Susan 234 
Scotten, Liza 377 
Screaming Fans 304,305 
Scroggins, Tammy 381 
Scroggs, Mark 234,424 
Scrogham, Loveda 374 
Scruggs, Earl 6,105 
Scruggs, Garry 105 
Scruggs, Randy 105 
Scruggs, Steve 105 
Seager, Steve 106 
Seagnoli, Nick 386 
Searight, Mark 386 
Sears, Erin 378 

Secrest, April 428 
Seekman, Sue 418 
Seibold, Laura 300 
Sekers, Darlene 250 
Sell, Cindy 234 

Sella, Shortie 412 

Sells, Yvonne 418 
Selvio, Kelly 234 

Seng, Kathy 377 
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Senger, Shari 258 
Senters, Lisa 313 
Sequin, Susan 234 
Seshone, Kelly 411 
Settlemoir, Annette 407 
Severa, Frank 234 
Sewell, Gary 423 
Sexton, Camille 407 
Sexton, Julie 250 
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Seybold, Tammy 411 Shaw, Constance 258 
Shafer, Cheryl 234 Shaw, Sandy 374 
Shafer, Jill 412 Shawer, Diane 234 
Shaffer, Donna 412 Shay, Linda 269 
Shakey’s 24 Shedrow, Teri 235 


Shales Hall 414 Sheehan, Bob 299 
Sharp, Jmes 234 aes 
Sharpe, Beth 258 


Julie Kehoe, showing great eve concen- 


Shaw, Beth 408 tration. --photo by William E. Vance 
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19 295,408 


Shelley, Jan 

Shelton, Beve 
Shepard, Ron 4 
Shepherd, Randall 
Sheppard, Penny ‘ 
Sheppard, Stuart 269 
Sheriff, Nancy 391 
Sherk, Bren 7 
Sherman, Craig 
Sherrier, Dave 235 
Shick, Cathy 4 
Shields, Fred 1 
Shinault, Dennis 236 
Shine, Diann 415 
Shine, Lotte 236 
Shippy, 6 
Shirley, 

Shirley, 

Shisler 

Shively 

Shoemaker, April 407 
Shoemaker, Sandra 236 
Shondell, Don 325,32 
Shoppell, Deborah 428 
Short, Jayne 408 
Shorthouse, Klay < 
Showalter, Sall 
Shupe, James 

Siar, Charlene 236 
Siegman, Karen 250 
Siekman, Sue 411 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon 31,37 
Sigma Alpha Iota 62 


Sigma Delta Chi 261 
Sigma Kappa 26, 
Sigma Nu 30,31,33 
Sigma Sigma Sigma 33,44,4 
Sigma Switch 4,33,35,387, 
Silcox, Tara 377 

Silk, Shelley 312,31: 
Silver, Cheri 314,42! 
Simmons, Allen 269 
Simon, Carly 58 
Simon, Tim 4 
Simplex, Tom 392 
Simpson, Rick 389,390 
Simpson, Stuart 114 
Sims, Billy 272,279 
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Studving near Christy Woods for fall 
finals. --photo by William E. Vance 
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Thousands of dollars were spent on 
Anderson’s inaugrual, but not on the 
sign. --photo by Tom Nemcik 
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5 ; ’ 
Dr. Paul Homorv during an Iranian 
question and answer session --photo by 
Terry Clark 
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Cheerleaders werent always shouting 
about a victory, --photo by William E. 
Vance 
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Brenda Burton after an early morning 
jog. --photo by Tom Nemcik 
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Helen Keller in the miracle worker.-- 
photo by William E. Vance 
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believe this is the moment every editor-in-chief To the rest of the writers, photographers, editors, 
cherishes the most--next to having the complete year- business staff and contributors, I express my cOn- 
book in hand. I am relieved to be sitting in my small gratulations for a job well done. It took all the people 
office writing the praises of my staff. on the only listed on this page to complete the total picture. Again, 
typewriter we have that works. I don’t have the words to say all I feel concerning the 

The Orient is a cruel mistress, demanding time, pa performance of each and every staff member, but I 
tience, and compromise at all times. However, I must. will say what I believe to be the truth--no editor has 
be the luckiest editor-in-chief the Orient has ever had. ever hada better staff than I've had this year. 

My staff and I have managed to sweat through the The design of the Orient this year is based primarily 
year with a minimum of problems (knock on wood), on simplicity. We run photos large in most areas and 
and as I compare this year to the previous two years { the copy is also large, creating beautiful simplicity 
spent on the staff, I have to say in all honesty that this without clutter or minute detail. 

year has been the most fun. To our readers, I hope you enjoy the 1980 edition of 

I didn’t write, photograph or design this book all the Orient, and I am sure you will open this book 
myself. One of the first lessons I learned two years ago many times in your life to remember the friends, the 
is that no one person can make a great book--it takes faces, and the places which were 1980 at Ball State 
the cooperation and_ collective imaginations of University --by Randy Abbott 
everyone on the staff. Four people in particular 
deserve much credit for this year’s performance. Pam 
Kiser, managing editor; Mark Records, business 
manager; Patricia Lighty, design editor, and Kim Fer- 
rill, photography editor deserve more thanks than I 
have room to write. 

The dedication, professionalism, and perservence of 
chief photographers William Vance and Tom Nemcik 
will surely mark the 1980 Orient as the best display of 
college photojournalism in any book of any year. 

My sincerest gratitude goes out to Marilyn Kimble, 
Orient adviser, for always being upstairs when I need- 
ed her and not being downstairs when I didn’t. Thanks 
go to Mark Popovich, department chairman and Louis 
Ingelhart, director of student publications, for allow- 
ing us the opportunity to complete another outstan- 
ding Orient. 


Tom Nemcik 


Kim Ferrill 
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Settling Out 
eon. 


Thousands of wet wooden 
chairs stood unsteadily in long 
rows across the muddy Arts 
Terrace Friday night. The 
wind and rain whipped and 
beat against the chairs, and the 
deluge made too-heavy pud- 
dles between the steel poles 
which supported a makeshift 
marquee designed to cover 
graduation day dignataries, to 
shade V.I.P. eyes from a glow- 
ing summer sun that would 
never shine the next day. 

Campus police kept a soggy 
vigil, guarding the chairs 
against some unknown vandal. 
The dark, the wind, the rain, 
and solitude were all the chairs 
would know as night turned to 
day and graduation commenc- 
ed in University Gym Saturday 
morning. 


Linda Human is amazed by the spaghetti of wires leading to the 
new scrambler in the Whitinger Business College lab. --photo by 
Tom Nemcik 


Penny Miller, Michelle Henry, Kimberly Wright, and Patricia 
Robinson enjoy fooling around to avoid boredom while working 
in the coat check room during the inaugural lunch. --photo by 
Tom Nemcik 
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Settling Out 


It was finality--the end of}. 
another school year, the end of 
four years of college, and the} 
end of tiresome waiting to 


move on. But endings and |}: 3<" 


beginnings are on a carrousel, 


every ending followed closely |< 


by a beginning--the beginning 
of another year, the beginning 


of a career, and the beginning 


of tiresome waiting to move on. 


Denouements were domi-| 
nant Saturday. The day saw an}. 


end to everything except the 


ees 


Steady rain which invaded city | 


streets, causing the formation 


of car pools in chuckholes the}. : 


diameter of Mt. St. Helen’s| 
cap. 


Residents of the Isanogel Center during the summer.--photo by Pam Mulberry, 


William E. Vance 


Brownsburg, freezes during Homecoming. 


uphete by Tom Nemcik 


_ A cheerleader leads the charge of the hometown crowd during a 
basketball game. --photo by Terry Clark 


In the few dry final days 
before the rain, wet eyes of 
friends gazed at each other 
over bundles and boxes of 
books and empty bottles. Tear- 
ful separations of new friends 
who had never heard of each 
other nine months before, the 
parents taking son or daughter 
home to work low-paying jobs 
for the summer, and the 


transformation from hustling 
bustling Middletown Mid- 
American college to a neutron 
bomb-like setting for a Stanley 
Kubrick film. 

The buildings seem so much 
more ominous, imposing 
without the mass of people who 
tame the campus with their 
tracks--walking from class to 
class, from party to party, and 
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from time to time. 

What is left behind are the 
ghosts of So many memories-- 
memories both good and bad, 
pleasant and unpleasant too. 
The strangers we met who 
turned out to be friends we 
would never forget, the friends 
who we had met last year or 
the year before, the places we 


A man comes down the staircase from East Quadrangle’s third 
floor. The building is one of the most hideous sights on campus. 
--photo by William E. Vance 


One of thousands of chairs is shown on the morning after the 
storm which caused the graduation ceremony to be moved from 
the Arts Terrace to University Gym. It rained all day. --photo by 
William E. Vance 
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or fun, the 
rooms we studied in for that 
millionth all-important exam, 
the day to day heartthrobs and 
heartaches which did collide 
and join together to form our 
memories--these ghosts are 
left behind. 
But we never forget. 


A woman complete in graduation garb makes her way through 
the quad on her way to the Gym. --photo by William E. Vance 


Water drips from the ceiling creating a reflecting pool in a Lucina 
Hall staircase. --photo by Tom Nemcik 


Settling Out 


The purpose of our story is 
complete, no need to dwell on 
events, happenings, people. 
There is no need to write a 
synopsis of our year together. 
Each of us has gathered the 
sights and sounds and emo- 
tions which mean the most to 
us and stored them away in our 
minds. 


A little boy wipes his brow on a hot Muncie muggy summer day. 
He holds a treat from the ice cream wagon which made its reap- 
pearance in the city after seven reliefless summers. --photo by 
Tom Nemcik 


460/ The Ending 


PLEASE KEEP 
DOOR CLOSED 


A photographer stands outside Emens awaiting the press con- 
ference of Coretta Scott King. --photo by Tom Nemcik 


Tony the cat looks up the staircase at Bill Vance’s house. --photo 
by Tom Nemcik 


The Ending/461 


A bench near the football field during sunset gives the feeling of 
impending night. --photo by Tom Nemcik 


462/The Ending 


Settling Out 


If you have progressed this 
far into our story, then there is 
nothing more to be told. If 
you’ve absorbed all the faces in 
the pictures, if you’ve 
understood the words which 
record our thoughts, then there 
is nothing more to say about 
this year, about this school, 
and about the people who spent 
one year together on a campus 


Rain on a window looking out. --photo by Tom Nemcik 


Nearly 120 students from Ball State attended an anti-nuclear rally 
in Washington D.C. during April. When they got there hundreds 
of other protestors joined them, including a group of “Jesus 
Freaks” like Mohammud Blansten. --photo by Tom Nemcik 
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Settling 
Out 
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After a summer thunderstorm Jan Wisz 
and Jimi Cudziol embrace in the middle 
of the flooded Arts Terrace. --photo by 
Tom Nemcik 


A rainy day complicated by cold winds 
was much less than ideal conditions for 
Sigma Switch. A rider is given advice 
before the start of the bicycle race. 
--photo by William E. Vance 


eatied Ball State. So we are 
caught up on remembering for 
now. All we can do is keep on 
living, keep on experiencing, 
keep on feeling, and wait to 
remember another year in our 
lives. 
So long. 


--by Randy Abbott 


464/ The Ending 
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NETTLE CREEK REPRESENTATIVES — The Ball State State’s football game with Toledo University are, from 
_ University Marching Band, billed as ‘‘The Pride of Mid- the left, twirler Kim Bell, Cardette Susan Allen, 
_ America,” has five Hagerstown High School graduates rehearsal assistant Tony Benson and band members 
among ‘its members. Shown at Muncie prior to Ball Heidi Mendenhalt and Mark Mattheis. (Expo photo) 


A 


_ This girl is backlitby the homecoming bonfire 
in LaFollette field. Along with the bonfire, 
‘students participated in a world’s record in 
the massive lapsitting line. 5,069 ‘men and 
women settled in on top of each other to 
eclipse the old mark of 3,590 set by Michigan 
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